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, T2 E number of hooks publiſhed within 
a ſhort period of years on the ſubject of 
(Agriculture, might, perhaps, induce ſome 
to think, that little more could be offered, 
with regard to that neceſſary employment, 
which could benefit the preſent age, of prove 


uſeful to the riſing generation, 
But a little reflexion will be ſufficient to 


prove that ſuch an opinion is erroneous, and 
founded on falſe principles. For, beſides the 
exhauſtleſs ſource. the ſubje& naturally fur- 

niſhes, it will be but juſt to allow, that 
many of the modern Treatiſes, as well as 
ſome ancient ones, are rather founded upon 
mere philoſophical theory, than on that 
experience which reſults from practice, and 
which alone can be depended on-in matters 
relative to Huſbandry. 

M. du Hamel and M. Chateavieux them- 
ſelves, have ſometimes run into this error, 
or (which was very little better) have given 
us the reſult of ſuch experiments as they have 
made, rather in the quality of the crops, 
than the proportion of profit which was 
gained by them. Many of the experiments | 
themſelves, eſpecially has relative to the 
New Huſbandry, which they have argued 
upon as decifive, have by no means turned 
out ſo, upon a ſtrict examination; and thus 
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the reader has often been miſſed, as, perhaps, 


even theſe gentlemen themſelves may have. - 


ſometimes been, by the Nr e of fuch 
experiments. | : 

An author of our own country, 5090 hat 
favoured the Public with a long courſe of , 
Practical Huſbandry ſtretched to a vaſt ex- 
tent, has, in one of the principal of theſe, 


ſeemed rather remiſs. Having minuted down 


the experiments he made, with his obſerva- 
tions thereon, it will be found on perufing 
them, that theſe obſervations being only the 
reſult of each experiment, are frequently dif- 
ferent, and ſometimes' directly contradictory 
to each other. It is true, that they were 
N ſuch as the ſucceſs of His trials 
uggeſted; but as the end of the ſerles could 
alone determine the matter certainly, theſe 
muſt be conſidered as only ſerving to fwel! 
the book out, without being of any real uſe 
to the reader. 5 HIQOF 0 

Indeed, one of the great evits complained 
of, and which ſeemed particularly to deferve 
attention, has been the enormous ſize, and 
the great expence attending the purchaſe of 
moſt of the ſyſtems of Agriculture now ex- 
tant. Few Farmers, &c. will go to the price 
of ſuch performances, ſtill fewer will ſpare 
the time to > read « over either W or com- 
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It is true, that the firſt principles of things 
in works of this kind, where there are points 
in diſpute, muſt ſometimes be reſorted to, it 
is proper that the opinions of ingenious men, 
in ſuch caſes, may ſometimes be recited, and 
ſhould be treated with a proper degree of 
deference; but never are they to be followed 
where experimental truths declare againſt 
them; and where they are dubious, the pro- 
priety or impropriety of them can alone be 
demonſtrated by a fair trial, which thoſe, 
who have it in their power, would en 
do well to beſtow upon them. 

The great neceſſity of good tillage, and a 
proper manure, which has always been re- 
commended by che moſt rational writers upon 
this ſubject, includes a great deal more 85 
either the numberleſs inventions of compli- 
cated inſtruments, or the multiplication of 
laboured Treatiſes upon this ſubject ; the firſt 
of theſe ought always to be attended to, the 
others will frequently prove uſeleſs. or per- 
Plesigg. vi. 
05 guard againſt the evils complained of, 
to ſum; up the principles of. Agriculture. in a 
ſhort.compals,; yet ſo as that nothing mate- 
rial might be omitted, 0d to lay down plain 
and ſimple rules for the huſbandman to go 
by; are the intentions of the author of this 
Work, vho has nothing more at heart than 
ou RASPBESBESnt: of ie in theſe 

.[The great deſire wh ich now prevails i in our- 
country of improving in uſeful knowledge, 
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has FN been conceived as a favourable omen 


to the arts and ſciences. The promotion > 


of the works of Huſbandry, in its various 
branches, have not formerly been thought 


below the attention of princes, warriors, and ; 


ſenators; ſurely then we may entertain a ra- 
tional hope, that in Britain all attempts for 
improvement of this kind will be counte- 
nanced, and the farmer, without whom the 

gentleman cannot ſubſiſt, be aided in N 


1 rel ect in his uſeful labours. 


he following ſheets contain not the mere 
reveries of philoſophers, a detail of hypothe- 
ſes built only on ſuppoſitions; or a tedious 
recital of uſeleſs and indeciſive experiments. 
They are not filled with the continual praiſes 
of one particular kind of Huſbandry, nor 
the abſurd complaints of another. They 
form a work which has been written and 
digeſted with care, and confirmed by prac- 
tice, wherein alſo the beſt authors have been 
occaſionally conſulted upon the ſubject, all 
that was neceſſary has been adopted, all was 
ſuperfluous omitted, ee to the beſt 
judgement of the author who has long been 
converſant with affairs of Huſbandry. 

To the Public, who have a right to works 
of this kind, this Treatiſe is dedicated and 
devoted, not ſo much from the hopes of 
any gain that may accrue to the author, as 
from his view of contributing all that is in 


his power to the promotion of one of the 


moſt uſeful of arts, and endeavouring, as 
"a 


% 


PREFACE. vii 
fas as lies within his ſphere, to benefit his 


| country. 1 5 


The *rception whick: the book: may meet 


with, is entirely reſted; upon, its merit; it 
can only be obſerved; that if a conciſe, but 
at the ſame time A Complete Syſtem of 


Practical Huſbandry, compiled with the 


greateſt care, as it was attempted with the 


reateſt caution, can prove acceptable to 


thoſe who have the welfare of Great-Britain 
at heart, then the Farmer's. Guide may be 


axtention of the Public. „ enivollot adT 
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reſumed, in ſome: degree, to merit the 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Ante has ever 195 conſidered by 
- Judicious perſons as the moſt ſimple, but at the 
ſame time in reality, the moſt permanent ſource of 
riches to any country where it is encouraged, Cer- 
tain it is, that trade and commerce can never flou- 
riſh in a degree beneficial to the natives where 
agriculture. is not properly encouraged, as the latter 
moſt undoubtedly is the chief cauſe of the increaſe 
of people, and the certain means of their ſubſiſt⸗ 
ance. 

The adventitious helps of trade and commerce 
undoubtedly have not been without their uſe; but 
theſe are liable to abuſes which are not incident to 
agriculture; they will introduce luxury in every 
nation; they have already done it amongſt us, and 
the conſequences are ſuch as muſt ever be dreaded © 
by a free people, 

After all the exalted ideas which ſome. have en- 

tertained of the good effect of our preſent great im- 
roved commerce, it will ſtill remain a matter of 
doubt, whether we are in reality the richer in real 
wealth, any more than the better in good prin- 
ciples, for theſe improvements, which have taken 
up ſo much of the care of our ſubjects, as ſcarcely 
to leave them time to attend to the neceſſary buſi- 
neſs of huſbandry. | 

That the encouragement of trade in its firſt be- 
ginnings was proper, is what we would not be un- 
derſtood to conteſt ; but that its exceſs is productive 
of many evils, is a truth that is no leſs certain, the 
effects of which begin already to be felt amongſt 
us, and which future ages may perhaps WADAPPOY 


tend ſtull more ſtrongly to confirm, 
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x INTROPUCTION. 


The monopolifing of farms, which is in a 
great meaſure owing to the men of property re- 
ſorting to the capital, is an evil that has very juſtly 
been complained of, Wh. ch certainly takes its riſe 
in the artificial wants of thoſe who are called the 


great, who can by no means have patience. for the 
collecting of the rents of lands divided into ſmall 


farms, as they generally have appropriated the mo- 
ney before it becomes due; for which reaſon their 
ſtewards ſo often adyiſe them to throw numbers 
of them into one large lot, to raiſe the rent, and 
let the whole together, by which means they urge 
it is much more eaſy to be collected. The bad con- 
ſequences attending ſuch a conduct, are too well 
known to be here dwelt upon; it may not, how- 
ever, be amiſs to obſerve, that the landed gentle- 
men themſelves are not ſuch great gainers by theſe 


methods of repairing to London, raiſing rents, and 


monopoliſing farms, as at firſt might be imagined. 
This metropolis, which is in a meaſure ſupported 


by the luxuries of the rich, makes them pay dear 


for thoſe luxuries. The very articles which their 


own lands once furniſhed cheaply to them, are 


raiſed in value by the ſame methods which they 
take to increaſe their income, and thus, the balance 
being ſtruck, upon an average, is againſt them; 
a circumſtance well worth their ſerious atten- 
tion, Py ide Coen 7 
With regard -to trade and commerce, we are 
told of the great wealth which they bring to this 
nation; but if it is proved, that theſe have greatly 
contributed to the enormous price of proviſions by 


increaſing luxury, and by various other means, 


will not this prove likewiſe, that much, of that 
boaſted wealth is ideal, and that the bulk of this 


nation are little the richer, not at all the happier 
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for it. The reader will obſerve, however, 


E INTRODUCTION. xi 

mean here only to ſpeak of trade in its exceſs. In 

a medium it is uſeful; but there is a certain propor- 
tion that it always bears to agriculture in every * / 
country, which, being tranſgreſſed, is always. at. 
tended with a train of evils, ſuch as many ſtates 

have experienced, ſuch as may Heaven avert from 

the inhabitants of this iſland! 

Our American trade was once the great object 
of attention; that trade feems now to be reduced 
to nothing. To enter upon the nature of the dif- 
putes ſubſiſting between the mother country and 
her colonies, would a to our purpoſe; 
but it may be pertinent enough to obſerve, that te 
parallel latitudes in which ſome of the latter are 
ſituared, their poſſibility of raiſing the ſame, ſort 
of cotntnodities, &c. were circumſtances which 
might induce people who . reafoned deeply, to 
conelude, that this would ſome time or other be 
the caſe. At the ſame time it is a truth, that the 
great expectations railed upon the American trade 
in its more flouriſhing period, occaſioned the ma- 
nufacturers in this country greatly to increaſe, who 
eſteemed it as a permanence, and doubted not of 
its yielding a conſtant and comfortable ſupply to 
themſelves and their familie. 

This golden dream ſeems now upon tlie point of 
vaniſhing; and the conſequence is, that numbers / 
of our manufacturers and labouring poor, are 
likely to ſtarve, or muſt be obliged to emigrate from 
their country, at a time when ſuch coloniſation is 
become no longer uſeful. Theſe are evils, which 

could not have ariſen from an attention to agricul- 

ture; they could not have happened but from an 


JT... ion hots 
That agricultyre flouriſhed amongſt the ancient 
Romans, is a truth which needs not here be proved, 
hiſtory will evince it; and if it were conſiſtent watl 
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ii INTRODUCTION. 


| adi litter ſtate, reaſoning from conſequences, 


e. may fairly conclude, that it may with -propriety, 
be, encouraged” by any warlike ration in modern 
_ Eurox In proportion as agriculture has declined 


4 among 2 people, ſtrength of body, and vigour of 


mind, ſeem generally to have declined alſo. Ex- 


\ cls of trade has introduced luxury; that luxury 


bY introduced effeminacy; and the conſequent 
corruption of manners is what needs not here be 
deſcribed. Wherever it takes place, it is felt in its 


ED and theſe form the beſt arguments againſt ir, 
Thoſe brave chiefs, who could come from the 


1 Flons h to the command of armies, and their duty 


oy 


done, could withdraw to take the pleaſures 
fm life again, doubly benefited their country ; 


© "But 185 who go from the toilette to the field, 


af: 
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To 2 Nas not the race of ſuch as theſe, 5 


481 


are likely to make equally bad ſoldiers, and uſcleſs 


w members o of ſociety, To uſe the words of the 7 


VI „That quell'd the ſtern Eacides, hs 
* 4% And dy'd with Punic blood the conquer'd ſeas; S y 
. "ON That forc'd « ey'n Hannibal himſelf to =. 


4 And won the long diſputed world at Zama' 5 fatal held. 


* ee But Soldiers of a xvsTIC mould. 
C7 Rough, hardy, ſeaſon'd, 9 8 5 bold, Ke. et 


lt was from teils ne theſe that Abine* 160 to 
empire, and became the great miſtreſs of the con- 
quered world; but when at laſt Carthage had ſub- 
mitted to her arms, and the whole earth pouted 
its ſtores into her lap, then it was that luxury over- 
turned the queen 'of nations, and deſtroyed the 
E of ages. i 

Trade is > Glinjpotiided of Kerr iateren ebm. 
merce renders ps dependant in ſome meaſure either 
upon our on colonies; or on foreign connexions; 


{whereas Ap 18 fimple in 1ts nature, and 
collects 


— 


— . « Ch 61 0ians 1! is; 46 73 Rl 
collects, as it were, every thing within itſelf. Its 
views are limited, yet proper; and it cannot fall 


5 . 1 140 
but with ſome great revolution of the realm,— 


even in ſuch caſe, it will only be properly faid to 
change hands; trade may turn into othet channels, 
commerce may ſtagnate, but huſbandry can never 


be abandoned, where it has once been practiſed, 


F&.f #4 


without totally ruining the county. 

We are not indeed to learn, that the Barbarians, 
who over-ran the Roman Empire, paid little at- 
tention to agriculture, we know that is the caſe 
with the North American natives at this day but 


ſurely none will pretend to ſay, that either of theſe 


can furniſh. patterns which it is proper for civ ihzed 
people to follow, or that they have ever adopted a 
way of life which we can allow to be illigible. 


Agriculture, in effect, ſhould be re garded as the | 


& x , _ 


firſt principle of civiliſed eſtabliſhment.” And as 
to the politeneſs ſo much talked of by ſome, it has 
juſtly been obſerved by a modern author, to have 
been neglected rather by the hunter than the far- 
mer; and he juſtly adds, of the latter rank of 


men, that when uncorrupted by modern man- 


ners, all that politeneſs which is properly 
termed humanity, is generally found among 
them; the reſt being only an incumbrance of cere- 
mony, which merits neither praiſe nor attention; 
and he adds with equal. juſtice, that the appella- 
tion of rude, was never given to ſuch really uſeful 


occupations, till luxury, had debauched mankind, 


and a frivolous pertneſs uſurped the place of ſenſe 
: and manners. Till f then, men Datu rally C ſteemed 
an art of which every day's experience ſhewed them 
the abſolute neceſſity, as well as the great advan- 
tages. If the generality of country gentlemen 
(adds he) are reproached with what is called ruf- 
ticity of manners, it IS their paſſion for ſporting, 
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and not their application to agriculture, which 
gives them that behaviour,” 
| 1 7 218 =} 7 2 


DBV Hain 251 TER N 8 1 = 
After having obſerved, thus much in regard to 
agriculture in general, it may be proper to make 
ſome obſervations on the nature of plants, and 
What is eſteemed to be their food. Lord Bacon, 
and ſome others, have declared it as their opinion, 
that, for the nouriſhment of plants, water was ge- 
nerally to be eſteemed as almoſt all in all. Van 
Helmont planted a willow tree weighing five hun- 
_, dred. pounds in two hundred pounds of earth, dried 
in an oven, and watered it with rain or diſtilled 
water, the caſe wherein it ſtood being properly ſe- 
cured with a perforated tin cover, to prevent the 
admiſſion of any other earth. Five years after, the 
tree being weighed, with all the leaves which it 
had produced in that time, its weight was found to 
be one hundred and ſixty- nine pounds and three 
ounces, while the earth was only two ounces dimi- 
It has been the remark of another author, that 
water of itſelf ſeems to be a ſail proper for vege- 
tables, chiefly on account of its a poſition to inli- 
nuate and fertiliſe, which is aſſigned as a reaſon 
why floated grounds are generally found. ſo fertile 
after the floods have ſubſided. It is the neareſt 
of kin (ſays he) to the whole vegetable race; for 
to aſſert with any confidence what portion of the 
mere earth paſſes into their, compoſition, or whe- 
ther the earth. ſerves, only for ſtability, of as a 
womb. or reception for their ſeeds, I ſhall not pre- 
tend to diſcuſs, thaugh I. do not yet conceive the 
earth to be altogether ſo dull and Fa as to af- 
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ford no other aid to the generation of what ſhe 
ECK of Lalaboe fnbavcls is, 
and the difference of inviſihle infuſions far beyond 
our arithmetic, But neither do I here by any 1 
e ES __ exclude 


; INTRODUCTION. wv 
7 exclu ide the air, or deny its perpetual commerce 
and benign influence, charged as ir comes with 
Hor pregnant and Tubtle particles which pervad- 
and infinuating into the earth more ſteady/and 
1015 volatile falts, that inteſtine fermentation is be- 
gun and promoted, which gives life, groweh, and 
motion to all ſhe produces. It has deen found, 
that the moſt exhauſted and worn- out mould is re- 
paired by a bare expoſure to the air alone, without 
which it produces nothing. Nor can plants totall 
excluded from the air ive, or ſo much as ere 
themſelves to any thriving purpoſe, as being de- 
prived of that breath and vital balm which ns lefs _ 
contributes to their growth and nouriſſment han 
does the earth itſelf, with all our aſſiſtance. Be- 
ſides, we find that the air is of near kin and aff- 
nity to water, and indeed ſeems as if it were but a 
thinner vater; for how elſe are vines and other 
trees of rodigious © zrowth maintained amon 
barren ach and thirſty pumices, where rains but 
© ſeldom fall, if not from the benign influences of 
the air?“ It is likewiſe to this aerial moiſture, as 
it is obſerved, that moſt of the ſedum kind owe 
their growth, as alſo the ſucculent groundſel and 
frag rant wall-flower. There is even an inſtance 
AP an aſh growing out of the wall of the abbey 
: church of St. Albans, which i is reckoned as afford- 
ing a proof of this aſſertion. | 
ut Dr. Woodward, who has wien enperftnents 
of this nature, ſcems to be of opinion, chat not 
the water or air, but the terreſtrial particles (though 
Iinfinitely ſmall) of which they were vehicles, con- 
tributed chiefly to the growth of vegetables, having 
found that a great deal of this terreſtrial matter was 
infuſed into che plants, aid that they were more or 
leſs nouriſhed in proportion as tlie water in which 
they ſtood contained a greater or leſs quantity of 
that matter. With regard to the weng 
| tioned, 
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tioned, and other plants nouriſhed in water, he 


obſerves, that the concluſions drawn from ſuch 


experiments cannot be allowed, unleſs the water 
uſed for that purpoſe could be obtained entirely 


pure and homogeneous, which is not the caſe, 


and conſequently the inference falls to the ground. 
Of all the four elements which we are taught 
to believe /imple, it is certain that not one of them : 


is to be found pure and unmixed. Even fire, 


which is the pureſt we know of, is not to be pro- 


cured, or at leaſt not to be traced in its ſimple 
ſtate. The air is well known to abound both with 


watry and earthy, as well as fiery particles. The 


earth, we find to be penetrated by water; and as 


to the element of water, even the cleareſt we have, 


is certainly filled with extraneous matter; and 
though by filtring and diſtillation much of chis is 
taken away, yet it is juſtly obſerved, that more will 
ſtill remain, as will evidently appear to thoſe who 
chuſe to make the experiment, of putting ſome of 
the pureſt ſort. into a, clole-itopped phial; this 
will at firſt grow cloudy, and at laſt it will depoſit 


a ſediment, what care ſoever may be taken to pre- 


vent ſuch a conſequence, | 


It has beſides been obſerved, that the 1 
poplar, and thoſe plants which are conſidered as 
merely aguatic, are generally found to be weaker 
than ſuch as draw their nouriſhment from the earth; 


and even the former are found to thrive better 
when the water is changed, which, it is aſſerted, 


would not be the caſe if there were no foreign ſub. - 
ſtances in the water, the power of which is, at 


length, exhauſted by the ſuction of thoſe, wege 


bles that grow therein. 


Both ſpring and . 8 a judicious, | 
author) contain nearly an equal quantity of vege- 
table matter; river water more than either of 


thems;: Non can any doubt be made but that the 
water 
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water Which falls in rain at ſome times, is more 
charged with particles fit for the vegęetation of 
plants than that which falls at others. A more 
powerful degree of heat muſt draw up a larger 
quantity of that matter, with the humid W ee | 
which form rain, than a more feeble warmth p 8 
ſibly ean. The water of one ſpring may alſo 
with'a higher charge of this matter than that of 
another; this depending partly upon the quickneſs. 
of the ebullition of the water, and partly upon the 
quantity of that matter latent in the earth, through 
which the fluid paſſes, and the greater or leſs laxity 
of that earth. For the ſame reaſon, the water of 
one river may abound with it more than that of 
another; and even the ſame river, When much 
agitated, may bear up more of it than when it 
moves with leſs rapidity,” th 2000 (Ob 
\ Theſe are remarks of — weich at the fame, 
time that thoſe who have made them have allowed, 
that though water is not the oxy, yet it is a moſt” 
neceſſary” agent in the growth of plants, incorpos+ 
rating that nouriſhment which otherwiſe | would” 
want. a vehicle of conveyance to them; and as 
ſuch, the uſe of it muſt always be regarded. But 
heat, as to raiſing the ſap and perfecting the plant. 
muſt always be found concurring with this and 
every other aid of vegetation. The ſeaſon of ſum- 
mer ſufficiently points out the uſe of it; that of 
winter, the effects of its abſence. The ſon, indeed, 
is the great ſupporter of the vegetable, and even 
of animal creation; erg its n influence 
both muſt inevitably P 
Whether plants o ifferent ſorts are nouriſhed | 
by one univerſal food, or whether each imbibes an 
aliment peculiar to itſelf, has been a queſtion long 
agitated. That the willow thrives beſt in a moiſt, 
| the pine and fir in a dry earth, are truths that cau- 
| not be contifiedy yet as theſe, 2 a | 
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of a different nature, often are found to draw their 
nouriſhment from the ſame piece of ground with- 


out injuring each other, it does not make for the 
argument of their requiring a particular kind of 


Juices, It rather appears, that all forts of plants 


_ aſſimilate to themſelves certain particles, which 


take different forms according to the plants they 
are infuſed into; and it is well remarked, that if 
all drew from the earth only juices peculiar to 
themſelves, then the weeds which ſpring among 
corn would do the latter no more injury, than ſo 
many dry branches planted amongſt it, the con- 
trary of which is found to be indiſputably the caſe. 
In effect, the grafting of foreign branches upon 


- trees, and many other ſuch experiments, have ſuf- 


ficiently proved that every kind of vegetable has 
its ſtamen in itſelf, which, though it may be encou- 
raged or checked by particular circumſtances or - 
accidents, can never be changed by any alteration 


whatſoever in its ſituation, or neceſſary aliment.— 


To enter more deeply into this argument would 
be foreign to our purpoſe ; but thus much may 
prove uſeful to the huſbandman, and eſpecially to 
all ſuch as chuſe to embark in experimental Agri- 
culture, the original firſt principles of which, ex- 
plained in a ſimple manner, cannot but tend t 
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"4% 8 it is en the firſt part er praiical 
' huſbandry, to be N with the methods pro- 
5 to be uſed in removing thoſe obſtacles which 

ature, or various incidents, may have thrown in 
the way of cultivation, we ſhall begin this treatiſe 
with ſpeaking of uncultivated lands, ſuch as are 
Over-run wick woods, or abound i in marſhes, bogs, 
and the like, as well as ſuch as are generally re- 
puted, from the temperament of the ſoil or climate, 
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And here it is proper to obſerve, that there is 
ſcarcely any real difficulty, at leaſt in temperate 
climates, which will not yield to induſtry, Man, 
armed with the plough and ſpade, is commonly 
found victorious over the moſt ſtubborn ſoil, and 
where the lands he attempts to fertiliſe do not at 
laſt anſwer the end he propoſes to himſelf, it is 
much more often owing to a wrong method of cul- 
tivation, than to any latent cauſe in Nature. 
The earth is not in itſelf (as an ingenious writer 


| on theſe ſubjects ſays) the cauſe of ſcantineſs of 
1 increaſe, for the Creator has endowed it with per- 
38 petual youth and fruitfulneſs.— The earth and 
. Nature are ſtill the ſame.” 5 

If But there are ſome lands which cannot be brought 


to any degree of culture without much pains and 
| trouble; it is of theſe that I ſhall treat in this chap- 
$1 ter. And firſt I ſhall begin by the mention of thoſe 

which are over-run with woods, which muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be cleared away, to render them fit for the 
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ariſes when the land i is afterwards ſubmitred to the 


| plough · 


There have heen inſtruments TIO in various 


countries for rooting up trees, and experiments of 


this kind have been tried before the Royal Society 
at London; but there is one method which anſwers + 
the purpoſe as well, where the roots are very large 


and deeply infixed, and that is, blowing them up 


with gunpowder, v which at once removes the ob- 


| ſtacle. 


It is obſervable, that where a | place has been 


| over-grown with wood, if the ground be thoroughly 


ſtirred by digging and pulling up the ſtumps of 
the trees, that one plowing in autumn is moſtly 
found: to be ſufficient, and after a fecond in the i? 
ſpring, the land is prepared to bear an extraordi- 
nary crop, and will be likely to do ſo for many 
years, as the trees, on the one hand, have not ex- 
hauſted the ſuperficial earth, and on the other 


hand, by their falling leaves have afforded it a 


plentiful and rich manure.— 


Moors and boggy lands come next under conſi- 
erde — The firſt of theſe is of a black mould, 


- ſometimes found under a thick graſs, but more 


commonly under heath or moſs ; when dry, it falls 
into a Jonny, before it is of a ſpungy nature, and 
reſembles the ſubſtance which is found in hollow, F -7 


| rotten willows, and other aquatics, which leads us 


to conclude that it ariſes from rotten plants. A 
bed of clay, or ſome ſubſtance impervious to water, 
generally lies underneath ir, which occaſions the 


Particles of ſuch freſh. bodies as may decay upon 
them, not being admitted into their ſtrata, to remain 


upon that ſurface, and, drying there, increaſes its 
Thickneſs in proportion to their quantity. 
The whole maſs of ſuch ſoil as this is a kind X 


| dunghill,. made-up of rotten timber, graſs, weeds, u 5 
and 1 of 2 . is indeed of itſelf a rich 
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compoſt, though its. age and cold ſituation i in wa⸗ 5 


ter weakens its ſalts, which would happen to the 
7 ſtrongeſt dunghbil if too long kept. Moſt, moſſy 
grounds ſeem to be much alike in their qualities, 


differing only in the better or worſe kind of mud 


| which i is mixed with them.—T he more. rotten the 


moſs is, the more fit it is for vegetation. 5 | 
Bogs, which may be cleared by induſtry, are often 


ſuffered to grow or ſpread merely. owing to the 


want of it. Ireland, which is remarkable for 
boggy lands, ſeems to furniſh ſome inſtances of it. 
There are actually ſpots in that country now con- 
verted into bogs, which were plowed. land in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth. _ - 

The ſprings with which Ireland abounds (as an 
ingenious author obſerves) are generally nearly 
dry in the heats of ſummer, and graſs and weeds | 
grow thick about the places where they broke out. 
In the winter they ſwell, run, ſoften, and looſen 
all the earth about them. The ſward or ſcurf of 
the earth, which confiſts of the roots of graſs, be- 
ing lifred. up and made furzy. by the water in the 
winter, is dried in the. {pring, and does not- fall 
together, but withers in a tuft, through which 


ariſes new graſs, and that is alſo lifted up the next 


winter. By theſe means the ſpring is more and 
more ſtopped, and the ſcurf grows thicker and 
thicker, till. at firſt it produces what is called a 
quaking bog; but as it grows higher and drier, the 
roots of the "graſs and other vegetables becoming 
more putrid, and mingling with the mud and flime, 
of the water, it acquires a blackneſs, and thus it 
grows into a turf bog; when the vegetables rot, 
the ſaline particles are generally waſhed away with 
the water; while the oily and ſulphureous remain- 
ang, are what gives this turf its inflammability. _ 
Some quaking bogs alſo are occaſioned by trees 
falling acroſs the 1 of a ſtream or ſpring, 


| = which, 


| 41 | 
which, with an acceſſion of weeds, choak-and dam 
up the current; and as in winter the water ſtag- 
nates farther and farther, ſo. at laſt the whole flat 
is covered, then a coarſe graſs ſhoots up to a vaſt 
height, which again rotting in winter falls in tufts, 


And ſometimes the tops of flags, or graſs, inter- 
woven on the water, will become ſuch a covering 


as to be ſtrong enough to bear a man's weight. 


The moſs likewiſe with which ſome countries, 
and amongſt them, Ireland, is known to abound, 


1s of divers kinds. The light ſpungy turf is no- 
thing but an aſſemblage of this kind of moſs, all 
the little gutters in bogs are filled with it; it is of 
a ſlimy nature, and is ſo furzy a vegetable, and of 
ſo quick a growth, that it greatly ſtops the ſprings, 
and contributes to the increaſe of bogs, eſpecially 


that commonly-called the /urf or red bog, as ap- 


pears from the nature of its compoſition. - 
Sometimes alfo flat grounds, below the level of 


ſome neighbouring lake or river, are converted 
into bogs, either by the overflowings of the ſur- 
rounding water, which waſh weeds, rotten planks, 


ooze and ſlime, or animal putrefactions, down upon 
it, where they remain and accumulate; or by ſome 


ſubterraneous communication with the waters, 
which gradually lift up the ſoil, and thus occaſion - 


the alteration. _ : ONT 
Theſe are eſteemed to be the principal cauſes of 
bogs; but that theſe may be converted to advan- 
tage, the very nature of them indicates, and various 
experiments that have been made upon them, have 


put the matter beyond a doubt with all who were 


acquainted with the reſult of them. | 
Ih cannot better conclude this article, than with 


the accounts of the beſt methods which have gene- 


rally been recommended for the draining theſe 


lands, by thoſe who have had experience of their 
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As theſe bogs are deſtructive to cattle, which 
feeding on the verdant edges of them often fall in, 
to the great detriment of the farmer; and as they 
corrupt the neighbouring waters, altering them both 
in colour and taſte, and the vapours which ariſe 
from them are putfid and un wholeſome; for theſe 
reaſons, and as they frequently overſpread the fineſt 
and ſmootheſt plains, they are certainly juſtly 
etſteemed moſt pernicious to any country; fo 
that the inhabitants about thoſe places which are 
: infeſted with them, cannot employ their atten- 
| tion better than to the removal of them, which 
may be done by draining ; and eſpecially ſince by 
ſuch means, they render- that valuable which was 
once a very great nuſance. 2 i 
The ingenious Mr. King obſerves, that the cauſe 
why this is not more generally done, is, the fear of 
the expence which the undertakers of ſuch: an uſe- 
ful work may draw upon themſelves; but this is 
an objection which he preſently refutes. For 
(ſays he) one trench properly made, will drain many 
acres in quaking bogs, which, when dry, are gene- 
rally meadow, or the beſt grazing ground. Every 
red bog has about it a deep, marſhy, ſloughy 
ground, which is called, the bounds of the bog. 
A deep trench round ſuch a bog keeps out cattle, 
and turns the bounds into good meadow, I re- 
member (continues he) a red bog of ſixty acres, 
which a gentleman reduced to good grazing ground 
worth three ſhillings an acre, - twenty. five 
ounds, which is leſs than three years purchaſe, 
In all improvements of this kind, gentlemen ſhould 
conſider that what they lay out goes by degrees, ſo 
that they ſcarcely feel it, that it goes among their 
tenants, whom it helps to enable to pay their rent, 
that they do a work of charity in employing the 
r, and that they at the ſame time contribute 
th to the ornament and profit of the king 12 5 
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| The deep tench mentioned above ſerves not 
only to drain and improve the bounds of the bog, 
bur is uſeful in draining, the bog itſelf, and ſerves 
as a common ſink for the other ſhallower drains, 
which are to be cut ſo as to croſs the little ſloughs 
of it, where deep ones will not remain, þut will be 
filled up again. Such R being taken, 
the bog will ſoon be fit for cattle to graze on in the 
ſummer, and the trenches deepened till they can 
be allowed to reach the bottom, as till that is done, 
the bog cannot properly be ſaid to be ſecure. 


The ſmaller bogs may be uſed to adyantage for 


planting willows and other aquatics; but they 
muſt be drained before they can be improved in 


any other way. 


It is here to be obſerved, that there are ſome 
other particulars to be attended to, according to 
the diffe | | 
would drain, which chiefly depend upon being cet- 
tain of the ſources from whence the water comes, 
that it may be ſluiced off accordingly, ,x. 

A ſurrounding ditch will be neceſſary, into 


which the water may flow if it comes from the 


* 


neighbouring grounds, that ditch being carried to a 
proper outlet, according to the declivity of the 
place. Cutting into the bed of gravel or ſand, 
through which the ſprings within the bog run, will 
alſo prove the means of deſtroy ing them. But 
before you begin to drain the bog itſelf, you ſhould 
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rent nature and ſituation of the lands you 
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have a level of the ground taken, and if the too _ 
great moiſture proceeds from internal ſprings, a a 


large ditch ſhould be made, beginning at the loweſt 
part of the bog where an outlet can he had, and 
continuing it from thence to the ſpring z and if 
there ſhould be more ſprings than one, the ditch 
ſhould communicate with each of them. In the 
digging of ditches, care ſhould be taken not to lay 
dhe earth taken out of it too near to the ſides of the 
6 ws 4 eee 


ITS) 
bogs, leſt its weight ſhould bccaſſon it's to Fall into | 
them. | 
There is 2 circumſtanes of a bog or ſhaking | 
meadow? 8 being drained by t the contrivance of Mr, 
Elliot, which, 5 an experiment, deſerves being 
noticed. The ſpot contained about forty acres, 
and was e with cranberry vines and wild 
graſs, which ſeemed to be only a ſward of their- 
roots laid over a ſoft mud, which was deemed too 
poor to be worth any body s renting. It had but 
one outlet, at which there was a ſufficient fall, but 
rocky, ſo that it was neceſſary to dig very deep to 
take the advantage of it. This gentleman went to 
make the drain in the month of March, when the 
torrent of water was ſo violent, that nothing could 
be done in the common mode of working. He 
therefore immediately cauſed a tree to be felled 
acroſs the ſtream, and planks, the ends of which 
reſted upon the tree, to be driven downwards aſlant 
into the mud, the crevices of them being ſtopped 
up with tow : then the trench was worked on 
night and day till it was completed. When the 
weather grew warmer, and the meadow was ſettled, 
croſs ditches were cut, one upon each ſide, an 
another in- rhe middle, and the meadow ſoon grew : 
dry as far as they extended. In order that others 
may not be diſcouraged from ſuch undertakings, on 
account either of the expence or difficulty attending 
them, Mr. Elliot adds, that when he firſt | began 
this work, many thought ĩt would be impoſſible for 
him ever to accompliſh it, the place being full of 
rocks, ſome of which were dug up, others ſplit 
with ſteel wedges, and others again B up with 
gunpowder.— After all, the whole EXPENCE did not 
exceed twenty pounds. | 
After draining this ſwamp, it was ſown with 
graſs ſeed of different ſorts, amongſt which was the 


; red clover, and this ſucceeded beſt, though __ 


[5 V. | , 
: of it anſwered as yet; on dcebünt of the wild graff | | 
and the toughneſs of the ground. In September, 
that year, he plowed up a piece of the ground 
Where no graſs had been en. It ploughed very 
tough, and the cattle mired in ſome places, but 
he kept them as much as poſſible upon the graſs; 
notwithſtanding which, there was a neceſſity for 
leaving many baulks. A month afterwards, he 2 
ordered theſe baulks to be hoed up, and was for- 2 
prized to find how eaſily it was done. The mea- | 
dow was more mellowed one month in the fall, 
ow it had been during the whole ſummer. In 
he ſowed a little piece. with turnips, which 
be: not grow well till the ground began to rot in 
the fall of the year, when they throve perfectly; 
| andinſtead of proving rank, as might be expected, 
had an agreeable ſweetneſs of favour. N „ 

By theſe experiments it appears, that drained 
lands ought to be allowed one ſummer to ferment- 
and rot, before it will be fit for any kind u . 

or grain. 
| In Philadelphia they! WY hemp” pon their 
drained lands, which has generally been diſcouraged 
here on account of its requiring ſuch ſtrong land, 
and ſo much dung to produce it; but theſe drained 
ſwamps give us a proſpect of doing this at an eaſier 
rate; and whatever advantages are to be gained 
from hemp, may be procured from flax likewiſe, 
if properly managed; and there are thoſe who have 
tried it with ſucceſs in Scotland, and others who 
are now reſolved to do the ſame, not doubting but 
it will ſufficiently anſwer their purpoſes. 

When land lies lower than the level of a river or 
lake, it is apt, as I have before obſerved, to be- 
come ſwampy, and there is no ſuch thing, in this 

caſe, as draining it without firſt fencing it from the 
ſuperior water. It is therefore neceſſary to under- 
ſtand the nature of banking, which is a matter of 
— | | ſo 
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z * as the fituation requires, ſhould be dug, 
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ſo mach importance in preventing, as vell as res 
medying this evil. 

[t has been the practiee of ſome to guard ag cainſt 
inundations, by building on ht walls 1 ſtone 
and lime, others by doing ame with perpendi- 
cular banks of ſods; but wn methods have gene- 
rally. proved inſufficient to withſtand a great body 
of waters, which beating upon them perpetually, 
_— at laſt deſtroyed, and carried all away before 


The beſt method, therefore, i is ix of conftryR- 


ing ſloping banks; theſe ſhould be raiſed about 


two feet above the "riſe of the water at the higheſt 
tides, and their ſtrength proportioned to the weight 
they are to reſiſt, It is to be conſidered, that when 
a river is too much confined, as it deli at floods 
and ſpring-tides, ſo it requires banks of greater 
height and ſtrength than would otherwiſe be neceſ- 
fary ; and even theſe it will ſometimes deſtroy, if a 


proper ſpace be not allowed for the increaſe of its 


water; but when ſuch a ſpace is allowed, the waters 
generally are found to ſpread inſtead of ſwelling, 


and ſeldom rife to any great degree above their 


uſual level. As to the ſpace to be allowed, that 
muſt depend upon the nature and ſituation of the 
bank: in ſome places from ſixteen to twenty feet 
may be ſufficient, in others an hundred, or even 
much more ſhould be allowed : and it will always 
be better to allow too much than too little; for the 
ground thus left between the bank and the river, 
will afford good paſture in dry ſeaſons, and conſe- 

uently will not be loſt to the owner; beſides, as 
25 have already ſaid of ſwampy grounds, it may 
be planted to advantage with willows, and other | 
aquatics. 

In order to repel a large body of water, a trench : 
of ten or twelve feet wide, and three feet deep, or 


and 


TO 7 3 
and all the ſoil taken out of it laid on the fide tos. 
wards the water; a ſpace of about three feet ſnould 
be left between the trench and the foot of the bank, 

which ſhould be made with an eaſy ſlope of about 

eighteen feet in length towards the water, allowing 
the ſlope about three feet fall to one in height; but 
eight or nine feet will be ſufficient for the inſide 
ſlope; or a foot and an half ſlope to one perpen- 
dicular. When the bank is thus taiſed to the height 
of five or ſix feet, it will be two feet wide at the 
top. It ſhould alſo be flatted ſo as that people may 
walk upon it, and covered with gravel dug out of 
the channel, a circumſtance which will at once 
ſerve to ſtrengthen the bank and deepen the river, 

_ «whoſe depth likewiſe will be an additional ſecurity. 
Beſides this, let it be ſodvn with hay-ſeeds, which 
is a method preferable to that of turfing it with 

ſods, which are apt to ſhrink and part from one 
another, whereby they are more eaſily waſhed 
away. In a month or fix weeks, the graſs ſown 
according to theſe directions will be fit for mow- 
ing, and will furniſh a good defence againſt the 
fury of the aſſaulting waves. | | 
It is to be obſerved, that the trenches ſhould 
always be carried as far as the banks; and in the 
loweſt part of the ground a ſluice with a valve, 
flap-door, or flood-gate, ſhould be placed in the 
bank. The ſeaſon moſt free from floods ſhould be 
choſen for making theſe banks, and the work when 
once begun ſhould go on as expeditiouſly as poſ- 
fible. For example, if poſſible it ſhould be begun 
in a dry ſummer, and finiſhed within a month or 
two, which will be the moſt likely method of 
guarding againſt violent ſtorms, and ſecuring the 
permanency of the work. 8 ; 

Should there be a neceſſity of making banks, or 
a ſtrand, thoſe banks ſhould be large, and the ſlope 
extenſive; and if graſs will not growz ſea-weed 

and 
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and furze ſhould be planted, in order to repe 


1 
I the 
fury of the tides, and keep the bank together. 

When the ſea enters by a narrow paſſage, 


through which the waters being diſcharged, flow in 
and cover the land; if the waters cannot be di- 


verted from their courſe, it will be adviſeable to - | 
have a ſtrong ſluice fixed in the loweſt part of the 


channel, with large piers of ſtone, and a ſtrong 


; foundation of wood or broad ſtones, for the cur- 


rent to paſs over; and then let the banks be made 
of ſand, or any other ſoil eaſieſt to be procured, in 


the manner deſcribed, on each, ſide of the luice 


which you uſe to drain off the waters. AF 
Such methods /as theſe I myſelf have ſeen prac- 

tiſed to advantage; by ſuch have many hundred 

acres of rich land been recovered in Ireland, as well 


as in Lincolnſhire, Cambridgeſhire, and many other 


parts of England, where the marſhy grounds 


would otherwiſe prove equally ara and 


offenſive, +3 
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Of the Nature of d. Herent Soils, and the Me ethods 
« Proper for improving them. 


'F T ER having treated of the manner of 
clearing uncultivated lands, it will next follow of 
courſe, that ſomething ſhould be ſaid as to the 
nature of different ſoils, what they. are moſt fit for, 
and how they may beſt be improved by the art and 


induſtry of man. 

Of all ſoils, clay is generally eſteemed the worſt 
for vegetation ; yet even this, by care, may be 
made to produce plants that require the lighteſt 
mould; but this is not to be done otherwiſe than 


by uſing proper — of which, as well " 


+ 


t 7 1 


of all other ſorts of improvement, 1 ſhall: peak f in 
chis chapter. o ν⁰⁰⁰ 2; 2 13459 
The beſt manure for clay is wy ſea· ſand, 
as it is beſt ſuited to correct its ſtiffneſs and break 
its ſtubborn adheſion. When that cannot be had, 
river ſand, gravel, lime, builders rubbiſh, chalk, 
marle, coal aſhes; and ſuch bodies whdibe uſed for 
this purpoſe wich moſt advantage. . og 

Of all the different of lea-ſand, W 
is ſtony is of the leaſt, that which is ſhelly of the 
greateſt value. The beſt as to colour, are firſt; 
the reddiſh,” next the blue, and then th whites 
and that ſand, if it can be well drained of the ſea- 
water, which is freſty takeny is better t than that 
which has lain long drying; as hasſ been. found by 
3 N 1300 1 
Fhe Corniſh fuckers: Ane thidinand on the 
ground for Wheat, or generally fon the firſt crop in 
four. The Corniſn acre contains one hundred and 
ſixty Corniſh yards. On each of theſe! acres tlie 
huſbandman beſtows three hundred ſaas; or Horſe- 
loads, of ſand, if the farm lies near enough t the 
ſand- place, if otherwiſe, leſs in proportion; and 
the effect is, that the more of this manure is uſed, 
the ſeed is the better, and the ſtalk the leſs; where 
they cannot get ee e de is ey 
the Gale.” - 5255 S855 
It is not indeed ally at the firſt or ſecond 
year, that the benefits ariſing from this. kind of 
ſand are experienced; the reaſon of which is, that 
it conſiſts of ſhelly and hard ſubſtances, which take 
ſome time to diſſolve; but being ſo diſſolved, fail 
not to enrich the land, and that for many years. 
With regard to this particular, Mr. Miller makes 
the following obſervation. 
The uſe of ſand: (fays he) i is to 2 5 the 
clayey earth fertile, and fit to feed vegetables, c. 


for earth alone is apt to * and gather into 
ad | c 4 hard, 
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. worthy of the farmer's attention, 


7 as it is generally uſed, I have not found it always 
attended with the expected advantages. To me jt 


which the juices may be conveyed, prepared, 


_ clay, becauſe, as it diſſolves eaſily in water, it gives 


is applied to. Chalk has been alſo recommended by 
clay, or vice ver/a, the one is too apt to be loſt and 
overborne by rains, chalk is likely to become of a 
glutinous ſubſtance, fo much ſimilar to clay, as 
_— of the former; 


. 
a hard, coherent maſs, as is apparent in clay; and 
earth thus glued, as it were, together, is in no waß 
diſpoſed to nouriſh vegetables 3 but if ſand, c. 
i. e. hard cryſtals, which are not diſſolvable in wa- 
ter, and ſtill retain their figure, be intermixed with 
ſuch earth, they will keep its pores open, and the 
ſoil looſe anf incompact, by which means the juices 
will circulate, and plants be nouriſhed thereby. 
By means of ſand, the earth is rendered, in a man- 
ner, organical; pores and interſtices being thereby 
maintained, ſome what analogous to veſſels, 4 

ber; 


geſted, circulated, and, at length, excerned, and 
thrown: off into the roots of plants.“ 


| Gravel, if well ſcreened, or ſifted, is likewiſe 
very proper for the manure of ſtiff or ſour land; 
and ſhell-marle is likewiſe a very good manure for 


a proper paſſage to this fluid, and keeps the clay 
dry even in inter; beſides, che abſorbent quality 
of the mare deſtroys the mineral acid, and keeps 
the ground warm likewiſe, which are cincumttanca 


Lime has been generally eſteemed a very good 
manure for clay; but from repeated experiments, 
ſeetns that the beſt way of uſing it is unburned, as 
in that ſtate it is moſt likely co mellow the clay it 
Jome ; but it appears, that chalk: being laid upon 
abſorbed irfthe other, for any great good to be ex- 


pected from their union. In other words, when 


chat the latter loſes its quality of correcting the 
Heath 
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Heath ad 'atjother kind of manure-which 
W. uſed: for clayey! ſoils. In this caſe, the heath 
| turf ſhould be cut up with; a breaſt-plough, and 
chen you ſhould burn he heath and che turf toge- 
ther. About a une. of theſe aſhes to 4 load of 


ith factels in —.— c 5 —5 may pr 
be as efficacious (i properly managed) in a ſandy 
ſoil. The yellow, fed, or blue clay, Lhave gene- 
rally found to be the beſt for this purpoſe, and it 
becomes better when mixed with lime. The clay 171 
auſed in the North Riding of Yorkſhire, is dried by 
. the farmers about Midſummer, on the declivity of 
a hill: they afterwards lay about an hundred loads 
: Nes ani acre of dry, ſandy ground, which conti- 
nues for three or four years in clods upon it, and 
for the firſt year that Iand produces rank and i- 
coloured barley; but afterwards they reap from it 
a plump, round grain, like wheat; and even for 
forty years ſucceſſively, the good effects of chis 
f Kind of manure have been experiences. 
Mlarle likewiſe is of excellent uſe when applied 
| to ſandy ſoils, but it is proper to try it, as there are 
-many forts, grey, blue, brown, yellow, red, or 
| ſometimes of a mixed colour. It is of a pure 
uncompounded nature, and is eaſihy broken by a 
blow, or will fall to pieces of itſelf by the action 
either of a ſultry or a froſty air. When dry, after 
it has been expoſed to the weather, it has the ap- 
pearance of being covered with a kind of hoar 
fraſt, and the ſoil it is mixed with at that time will 
appear in the ſame manner. By theſe marks marle 
4s . as likewiſe by the facility of 75 
11 
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0 folving if dropped 5 dry into a glaſs of watef, 


into a fine, ſoft, pappy ſubſtance. It may, be 


added, that the more this kind; of ſoil efferveſces 
with acids, the better it is for manure, which in 
theſe caſes is a circumſtance worthy of attention. 
The ſoft blue marle is generally reckoned the 
beſt for arable land, and this is commonly found 
beneath a ſtratum of clay. The marle found Be 
the ſides of hills, and in marſhy lands, is ve 
and cloſe, and is peculiarly adapted to ſandy 8 3. 
and this is termed delving marle. That which is 
known by the name of paper marle is flaky, and 
lies in leaves like brown paper, but is rather of a 
lighter, colour. What is termed clay marle is vfia 
fat nature, and is often found mixed with c 
ſtones. The ſteel marle, Which as weil as the. laſt 


©, mentioned, is found under ſand or clay, is known 


by its quality of breaking into ſquare cubical bits, 
by which it is generally diſtinguiſhed, - f 

The ſtone, ſlate, or flag marle, is generally of 
that blue caſt, to which, the judicious give, te 
preference. It is found. near rivers, on the 
of hills, and is eſteemed a good and lang ma 
ure. aff ee: 

Rivers are 8 bordered with Safin. and 
boggy lands ſometimes cover it at the depth of 
about three feet, but in ſtiff, clayey ſoils, it is 
- found to lie lower. The lower parts of moſt ſandy 
lands alſo generally abound with it, from the depth 


+ of three feet to nine; but when. once found, the 


marle pits themſelves are ſo deep, that they furniſh 
ſuch a ſource of this treaſure to the huſbandznan, 
as proves almoſt inexhauſtible. 

But here it may not be amiſs, to caution the 
huſbandman againſt a body ſometimes found mixed 
with marle, which in ſome refpe& reſembles this 
valuable ſubſtance, but is of a nature ſo deſtructive 
of vegetation, that it renders any ſoil it is applied 
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to, quite barren. The apparent difference between 
them may be compriſed under the following heads: 
1. Marle takes a ſmooth poliſn from the inſtru- 
ment. This falſe marle differs from it, and has 


not the ſame taſte when laid upon the tongue, 


after it has been expoſed to the air, and i is of a 
darkiſh lead colour. 

2. Inſtead of the ſmooth fattineſs obſcreadle | in 
marle, this ſubſtance is both an acid, and poſſef= 


ſed of a harſh aſtringency. 


3. It changes the ſyrup of violets 100 whereas 


marle, being an abſorbent earth, turns it green, 


On this laſt account, the trying of marle with acids 


takes. Where this pernicious manure” has been 


is a proper method of guarding againſt ſuch miſ- ** L 


uſed, the laying on of the true marle is likely to 


prove the beſt remedy for the barrenneſs it has 
occaſioned, 


As to ſoils, the mould generally moſt favour- 


able to vegetation, is ſuch as retains a due degree _ 
of moiſture, is of a blackiſh caſt, and agreeable \\ 
ſmell, cuts ſomewhat like butter, though without 
. adhering quite ſo much, and ſhines after the plough 
as the ſhare turns up the furrows, 


Columella obſerves, that one of the beſt ways 


ging a trench, and afterwards throwing it back 


into the trench, treading it down when it is re- 
turned. If (ays he) through a kind of ferment, 
as it were, there be more than enough to fill the 


trench, it is a certain ſign that the ſoil is fat; if 


middling quality. - 
There can be no doubt, but that the ſponta- 


the 
Fg 


of judging of the goodneſs of land is that of dig- 


— 
W ; 


there be not enough, we may be ſure that it is poor 
and lean; but if the quantity be juſt ſufficient to 
fill the hole from whence it was taken, it is of a 


neous produce of the earth is a ſure indication of 
the nature and — of the ng z and though _ 
| | C 
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the ſkilful huſbandman may, indeed; do much by 
his improvements, yet it will certainly be beſt fo 
him to make theſe, as it were, co-operate with 
nature, and to plant ſuch things, or turn the land 
to the uſes for which the ſeems originally to have 
deſigned i it. | 

In order to give proper examples, I ſhall juſt 
mention a few inſtances of this kind, which the 
judicious farmer will generally attend to. 

When land produces wild thyme, it is generally 0 
good for feeding cattle,---Betony and ſtrawberries 
direct to wood Camomile ſhews a ſoil mellow, 
and conſequently fit for the production of wheat— 
Burnet furniſhes a proof of its being proper for 
paſture, and mallows denote it to be beſt ſuited 
for the uſes of the kitchen garden. 

When we find ground producing nothing but 
gorſe, broom, holly, yew, &c. it is a ſign of great 
_ coldneſs, and if any thing flouriſhes in | ſuch a ſoil 
to advantage, it is moſt likely to be the pine, fir, 
, and other perennial trees and plants; but when 


ve find the land covered with moſs, ruſhes, wild 
tanſy, fern, yarrow, and ſhrubby half-withering 


plants, we may depend that this is the worſt of 
ſoils, as being entirely devoid of all heat and 
vigour. 

The water which runs through, or otherwiſe 
mixes with a ſoil, is often of uſe to guide us to the 
knowledge of it, as this element has' certainly a 
great ſhare in meliorating or impoveriſhing a foul, 


as well as in the nouriſhment of what is planted 


upon it, When therefore the ſmell of the land, 
after being moiſtened by its own natural waters, is 
* it is good and natural mould ; but if it 
diſagreeable, it is a ſign that the ground con- 
tains ſome noxious mineral, or other evil quality, 
lich! is enen to vegetation. ; | 
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It has been the opinion of ſome, that the earth _ 


of itſelf conſiſts only of a ſandy dry ſubſtance, fit 
merely to give ſtability to the ſtem, and embrace, 
as it were, - firſt rudiments of plants. But ſince 
it is ſo hard, as has before been obſeryed, to ob- 
tain any of the elements pure, ſo it would lead 


> 


into a diſquiſition of little uſe in practical huſban- 


moſt of the unctuous qualities we perceive in the 
earth, ariſe from putrid animal and vegetable 


ſubſtances mixed with it, ſ theſe ſubſtances and 


others which partake of their nature, as being fitted 
for fermentation, are generally moſt uſeful in manure, 
where 10 enrich an impoveriſhed land is what the far- 
mer would aim at. | | 

It has been the opinion of ſome ingenious wri- 


ters on the ſubject, that were ſalt- petre to be ob- 


tained in plenty, we ſhould need little other com- 


8 
7 
* 


dry, to inveſtigate this matter minutely, I ſhall ,; 
therefore only obſerve, That as it. is. apparent that 


EF] 


poſt to manure our ground: hen it is conſidered, 


that nitre or ſalt-petre is formed from a calcarious 


earth, mixed with putrid ſubſtances: the validity 
of the maxims above delivered will not need to be 
called in queſtion. CR” | 


. 


And on this principle the rule 1 laid down, rela- 


tive to the preference that ſhould be given to black 
mould, &c. will be beſt underſtood, ſince that ſort 
of ſoil is the proper one, as being fat, looſe, and 


crumbling; this always requires the leaſt labour, 


and yields the greateſt profit, as it is in the ſtate 
neareſt to that which is required for cultivation. 
Beſides all animal and vegetable ſubſtances which 
gradually decay, the foſſile ſubſtances, either in their 
natural ſtate, or as altered by fire, are uſeful in 
manure. Marle, chalk, ſand, ſhells, and lime 


itſelf, of which I ſhall here ſpeak more Fully. 


When lime-ſtone and chalk are burned into lime, 
the kiln moſt generally uſed for this purpoſe, is a 
5 * large 
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large round pit, of a ſize proportioned to the 
quantities intended to be burnt in it, being wide 
at the top and narrower as it deſcends. The in- 
fide is often built with lime- ſtone, but a brick wall 
is a more proper lining to it. At the outfide, near 
the bottom, is an aperture whereby to take out the 
aſhes; and above this, ſome have an iron grate 
which comes cloſe to the wall; others make an 
arch with ſtone, or large pieces of chalk, over 
which they place a layer of whatever is to be burned 
in the kiln, 'over that a layer of fuel, and fo on, 
till the kiln is full, obſerving that a layer of fuel 

ſhould always be the outermoſt. When the kiln 
is thus filled, fire ſhould be put at the hole under- 
neath, and the operation will be finiſhed in diffe- 
rent time, according to the ſubſtance that is to be 
reduced. — That which is made of chalk is gene- 
rally burnt in the ſpace of twenty-four hours; 
but that made of ſtone will ſometimes take uf 
ſixty. Ten buſhels of ſea coal, or one hundred of 
faggots three feet long, will burn forty buſhels of 
chalk, and theſe will produce thirty of unſlaked 
lime. Where chalk is ſcarce, the chalk rubbiſh 

is worked up into a paſte, then made into a ſort of 
bricks which are dried in the air, and afterwards 
burned into lime in the ſame manner as the chalk 
ſtone, but this method proves more troubleſome, 
and far leſs profitable than the other, for which 
reaſon it is only uſed as matter of neceflity, 
© Beſides, this common way of conſtructing kilns, 
there are others which have been adopted by vari- 
ous perſons - Amongſt theſe, that of conſtructing 
them in the ſhape of an hogſhead, ſmall at the top 
and bottom, and wider towards the middle, is ap- 
Parently the beſt calculated for the purpoſe. This 
fort of kiln ſhould be made entirely wirhin the fur- 
face of the ground; on the declivity of a little hill, 
fo as to allow free acceſs to the air-hole. At the 
* | e bottom, 
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1 TT diſtance of about a boot from the 


ground, ſhould be placed iron bars horizontally 
— in order to give the kiln a good draught, 


and upon theſe bars ſhould be laid firſt either furze 


or ſmall wood, afterwards ſmall coals, then ſtones 


about the ſize of an egg, afterwards another layer 
of fuel, and ſo on, (increaſing the ſize of the ſtones 
= towards the middle of the kiln, where they may be 
as big as half a peck, and again gradually de- 
creaſing their ſize towards the top, obſerving at 


the ſame time to lay the ſmalleſt next to the ſides. 


The ſtones need not to be broken ſo ſmall for this 
kiln as for thoſe above ground, they will be burned. 
more truly without raw ſtones, or running into 


cinders, and not near the quantity of fuel will be 


conſumed by this method of proceeding, as it is 


plain that à kiln ſwelling about the middle, muſt 
reverberate better, and produce a more ſtrong and 


intenſe heat, than thoſe which are e in f 


the other mander. 

They make lime of ca or of any 250 thac 
is not tbo cold and ſandy, and the ſtones ' muſt be 
broken in pieces before they are thrown into the 
kiln, leſt the: air contained in their cavities ſhould 


good lime, fo alfo will marble, ſea-ſhells, and co- 
rals. Elints are likewiſe uſed for this purpoſe, 
but theſe are more difficult to be reduced into lime, 


except in a reverbatory furnace, on account of 
their propenfity to run to glaſs. The hard, firm, 


and white ſtones are reckoned to make abe beſt 
lime, and when it is made from chalk, the hardeſt 


is preferable; though in theſe cafes the hardeſt 


Itones will always require the fierceſt fire. 
When ſtone lime is burned in theſe kilos, vents 


ar Jonny made near the bottom, to be opened 
| A occaſion- 


cauſe them to burſt, and damage it. Soft ſtones, - 
which are rather of a cloſe e will. produce 
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occaſionally as the wind ſits, in order that the 
draught of air may ſerve to quicken the fire. 

The moſt certain method of trying whether any 
| particular ſort of ſtone be proper for making lime, 
is to drop upon it either aqua fortis, or ſpirit of 
/ falt : thoſe, ſtones with which either of theſe effer- 
veſces, or riſes in bubbles, will burn to lime; and 
the ſtronger the efferveſcence, the fitter they cer- 
tainly are for the purpole, . > © :: 
In the uſe of lime thus burnt for the manure of 
lands, it is beſt laid on arable land, which has been 
ſome years under graſs, ſo as to remain for a year, 
which it has been found to alter to a fine natural 
clover. If the ground be free and open, and you 
lime it in October, it may be plowed in the March 
following. In either way it ſo far improves the 
ſward, that for three or four yeare n beſt of mm 
way be expected from it. 

Mixing the lime with turf, and vhcng them on 
heaps i in alternate layers for about the ſpace of ſix 
months, has been known to produce a ma: ure ſo 
Tich and mellow, as to: cheriſh and invigorate the 
foil, without the danger of burning, or too much 
exhauſting the vegetative virtue, which is the only 
inconvenience that can be apprehended from the 
uſe of lime alone. For the ſame reaſon likewiſe it 
is greatly meliorated, and being mixed with dung, 
or the mud drawn from the bottoms of ponds and 
rivers, and in this caſe fails not remarkably: to fat- 
ren and enrich the ſoil. 1591 

It is generally thought, that lime makes corn 
grow with a thin huſk. It is a great deſtroyer of 
, mois and ruſhes after flaking, and quick-lime is 
the ſame to the remains of furzes, after the buſhes 
have been grubbed up. However, as it is apt to 
overburn dry ſoils, it ſhould never be uſed upon 


f them but with the N caution. FRET 
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Chalk is likewiſe an excellent manure: for ſuch 
lands as it agrees with: but this is beſt to be 70 | 
not in ſummer, as is the practice of many, le 
before it is laid on in the winter, it ſnould harden 
into lumps; but from November to February will be 
found the beſt ſeaſon for digging it. It ſhould ne- 
ver be plowed in too ſoon, or too deep, but ſhould 
be left to moulder upon the earth; but the ſooner 
it is ſpread, the more will be perceived of its 
e; ono; 30; 41 feos; | 
This manure changes the very nature of the land, 
but it is rather too apt to exhauſt it, on which 
account it requires dunging to keep it afterwards 


in vigour; ſo that a ſecond chalking is not likely 


to prove beneficial to thoſe ſoils with which a firſt 
has ſucceeded, unleſs they have lain a long time to 
recover themſelves; for which reaſon, it will be 
adviſeable to mix it with earth, mud, or dung, 
about one load of the former to two or three ot the 
latter, which is a method that may make the ad- 
vantages drawn from it both more certain and more 
laſting, eſpecially if it be mixed with dung, and 
laid by for two or three yeans. 
The common method of chalking lands, is to 
lay from twelve to fourteen loads of chalk upon 
every acre. This makes corn yield well, and when 
laid upon paſture ground it makes the graſs both 
ſweet and rich, feeds the cattle in ſuch a manner 
as ſoon to fatten them, and makes the cows give 
the beſt of milk, which of itſelf is an article that 
deſerves attention. Some farmers are ſo fond of 
chalk, that it ſeems to be their opinion that the 


land will produce nothing without it; nay, there 
are landlords, as we are aſſured, who will pay their 
tenants for the chalk they lay upon their grounds, 


by giving them ſome years rent on condition of 
properly chalking them. However, unleſs people 
are careful what ſorts of chalk are uſed, it does 

4 not 


| 


Lint]; 
not appear that this way of proceeding can anſwer, 
That chalk is particularly an improver of light and 

hot grounds, is the chief reſult of my obſervations 
upon it; and in theſe caſes its good qualities are 
nt 8 
Whether ſtones are ſerviceable or hurtful to ara- 
ble lands, is a queſtion which has been long in diſ- 
ute: at leaſt it is rational to ſuppoſe, that none 
ſhould be left large enough to interrupt the opera- 
tion of the plough. As to the leaving ſmall ones, 
ſome fields which abound in them have proved 
very fruitful, and ſome from whence they have 
been taken have ever afterwards proved barren.— 
One cauſe aſſigned for this is, that they preſerve 
the earth from heats and colds, which indeed is 
more than probable z but there is yet another, 
which is that of a virtue in certain ſtones, which 
tends not only to the covering and protecting, but 
alſo to the fertilizing of the earth, as ſome experi- 
ments which I have ſeen made ſeem to argue: how-- 
ever, as none of theſe were determinate enough for 
me to deliver an abſolute opinion of the matter, 
ſhall mention a foreign one, and leave the reſult of 
them to ſpeak for itſelf; it is on the authority of 
M. du Hamel, whoſe own words I ſhall quote upon 
oon. e 
The ftone which is uſed for building at De- 
nainvilliers (ſays he) is very hard; it bears a po- 
liſh like marble, and is here and there intermixed 
with ſhells, ſome of which are filled with a kind of 
ochre, and others contain a fort of cryſtalline ſub- 
ſtance. This ſtone is very fit to make lime of, 
Some workmen who were building about our 
| houſe, cut pieces of this ſtone upon a graſs plat ; 
when they had finiſhed their work, the rubbiſh was 
cleared away, except the duſt which alone was left 
upon the graſs, together with ſmall fragments 
which had fallen from the ſtones in cutting them. 
1 8 "3 Next 
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Next year the graſs grew ſurprizingly thick in all 
the places where theſe ſtones had been cut, was 
much taller and greener than any where elſe, and 
= preſerved its vigour for ſeveral years. One would 
W ſcarcely have thought, that ſo hard a ſtone reduced!” 
to powder, would have produced an effect like that 
of marle. The goodneſs of lime as a manure, is, 
perhaps, chiefly owing to the fineneſs of the pow- 
der, to which the lime-ſtones are reduced by calci- 
nation. CFF 
« This fact (continues he) may help to clear 
up another, which cannot have eſcaped the notice 
of thoſe who attend to the differences of ſoils. 
They muſt have obſerved ſome grounds ſo plenti- 
fully covered with ſtones, that little elſe is to be 
ſeen after a hard ſhower of rain; yet theſe are very 
fertile lands, and produce fine wheat. T know 
not whether I am under a miſtake, but F'think 
that this fertility is found only in fields where thoſe 
ſtones are calcarious; and it is very probable, that 
the duſt which is formed by their rubbing together, 
contributes to their fertility. ? 
As even marle itſelf has ſomewhat of a ſtony 
appearance, this conjecture, founded likewiſe on 
_ the experience of what M. du Hamel was an eye- 
| witneſs of, ought not to be ſlighted.- For my own 
| Part, I am no friend to mere ſpeculation in matters 
which relate to agriculture, but where theſe may 
be of uſe to the practical part, I ſhall always no- 
tice them in the courſe of this* work. If this be 
the caſe, the farmer may try the nature of the 
ſtones by aqua fortis, or ſpirit of ſalt, as in the 
caſe of lime-ſtone, has already been preſcribed. 
The aſhes which are made from any kind of foſ- 
fils are likewiſe uſcful.--- Turf and peat aſhes are 
extremely rich, which are, perhaps, meliorated by 
being mingled with lime before they are laid upon 
the toil, $7, 
The 
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The earth from whence this manure is made, is 
taken from a black, mooriſh ground, ſuch as I. 


have already given a deſcription of, and is taken 
out with a wooden ſcoop, which brings i it up ſome- 


what in the ſhape of a long brick. Theſe pieces | 


are dried in the ground in ſummer time for fuel: 
but if, inſtead of this, they are to be uſed for ma- 
nure, after being dried they are to be burned, be- 
ing laid in heaps of ten, twenty, or even thirty. 
loads, laying on more peat on the outſides, as the 
fire within increaſes, to keep it from having too 
much vent. Some perſons having uſed theſe aſnes 
imprudently, it brought them into great diſrepute; "A 
but this was owing to the want of judgment of 

thoſe. who laid on too much of them at. a time, 
by which practice their corn was burnt. It was: 
afterwards found, that from fix to ten buſhels was 
a ſufficient quantity to be ſown over an acre of 
wheat, peale, turnips, clover, rape-ſeed, or ſain- 
foin, and that as early as could be done ; but it has 
generally been thought more hazardous to uſe them 
with barley, as they contain ſuch ſulphureous par- 


ticles as might burn it up in caſe of a very dry 


ſeaſon. Theſe aſhes, however, are ſerviceable in 


keeping off the ſlug from peaſe and other grain, on 


account of their ſalt and ſulphur ; and there is no 
danger of over-heating in the aſhes of that peat 
which grows as turf over ſandy bottoms : theſe 
and ſea- coal aſhes are great deſtroyers of moſs and 
ruſhes, which in ſome cales muſt add to their 
value. 

Sea: ſalt, which comes next 0 1 our 8 
ation: this, as being attractive of moiſture, ſeems 
to be of uſe on dry ſoils, where it will keep its 
moiſture; though in its native ſtate it is rather 
likely to retard than ſerve” vegetation. Its bad 
effect 1 is likewiſe generally likely to be where it has 

t 


\ 
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to deal with putrefaction, which renders the ma- 
rine geil wanne 8 
A buſhel of ſalt being ſowed on a piece of 
ground in the neighbourhood of London, it grew 
freſher, greener, and of a thicker ſward than the 
reſt of the field, which, though on account of the 
price of the ſalt it could not anſwer, yet ſerved to 
ſhew its nature, and thus proved what was ſought 
for by the experiment mos ... ed 
Upon a clayey ſoil, ſea-ſalt has often been found _ 
to be beneficial, the acid of the clay being attracted Nt 
by the properties of the calcarious earth, by which 
means the vitriolic acid is neutraliſed, and the body 
of the clay made more fit for vegetation, _ + + 
Soap-· aſhes, the refuſe of the ſoap-boilers, may 
alſo prove a good manure for ſour and cold lands. 
A very bad ſoil, over-run with broom and furze, 
having been thus manured, is ſaid to have pro- 
duced great crops. of corn for ſeveral years ſucceſ- 
ſively. The general allowance is eight loads to an 
acre.” The aſhes of ſea-weeds have likewiſe proved 
very advantageous for the ſame purpoſ G06. 
Soot alſo, whether produced from vegetables or 
from coals, is much uſed for manure both for corn 
and graſs. It ſucceeds beſt upon moiſt grounds, 
and upon ſuch as are over-run with moſs. It is 
generally eſteemed likewiſe as proper to be ſown 
over young turnips, almoſt as ſoon as they have 
appeared, though it ſhould not be ſtrewn too 
thick, for fear its hot nature ſhould be hurtful. — 
Charcoal duſt, when it can be procured, will 
always be uſeful, and may be uſed in the ſame way 
as ſoot and wood aſhes generally are. 255 


Among the vegetable manures which are uſeful 
to moſt ſoils, lupines cut down and turned in while 
green, will have an effect ſimilar to that of dung- 
ing, and may therefore be uſed to advantage. 
Peas, beans, vetches, and other ſucculent plants, 
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are alſo recommended as very ſerviceable to ſandy 
grounds; but in ſtrong lands they ſhould not be 
turned down till the pods begin to harden. 

The beſt time for plowing in buck-wheat, and 
vetches for manure, is when they are in bloom. 
Some farmers turn down their ſecond crop of clover, 
to enrich the land for the wheat in autumn ; but 
this may hurt the corn inſtead of ſerving it, if it 
be not done early enough to give the plants ſuffi. 
cient time to Ker before the e is put into 
the ground. | 

The weeds of: ponds and ditches may be ufd 
48 but wherever people have recourſe to theſe 
weeds, they ſhould obſerve to cut them down as 
| Thorn as they flower, leſt the ſeeds of them, if they 
be 'ripe, ſhould fill the lands with weeds, which 
would occaſion much mconvenience beſides, theſe 
are more full of ſalts, than when they are ſuffered 
to ftand till they are farther advanced towards 
V etarity;” In order to rot theſe vegetables, earth, 
mud, or ſome ſubſtances of a ſimilar nature, ſhould 
be mixed with them, partly to hinder them from 
taking fire in their fermentation, which otherwiſe 
might be likely to happen. When theſe are tho. 
rouphly rotted, they will form a maſs ſomewhat 
reſembling butter, which is a proof (as J have ſaid 
before) of its being proper to furniſh a rich and 
fruitful mould, for which —_ it 1s ſo well Pre 
pared. 

The tanners bark, when rotten; is juſtly recom- 
mended by many who are experienced in agricul- 
ture. The bark of all trees, and articularly that 
of oak, contains a ſalt very uſeful 2 the purpoſes 
of vegetation: and after the bark of oak has been 
uſed by the tanners, it is of excellent ſervice to 
cold, ſour ſoils, as has been often experienced; 
and if mixed with other manure, in a proper pro- 
9 may be uſed for almoſt any kind of land, 


* 


=t's 1 


When this is to be laid upon graſs, in order for the 


wonder this fertiliſing quality ſhould exiſt in it, 
ſince, beſides its own proper vegetable virtues, it 
is impregnated with animal juices from the hides 


vats. In uſing it for corn land, it ſhould bę 
before the laſt plowing, that it may be fd 
down, in order that the fibres of the corn may morr 
conveniently reach it; when it lies too *. 
ſurface, it is apt to put the corn forward in wemnter, 
in ſuch a manner, that when ſpring comes, ar which 
time the moſt nouriſhment 1 is required, its vittus 
will be nearly conſumed. 2561 
The lees of wine, and the grounds and fettlh 
of ale and beer, are likewiſe good. The cake 


of them, being ground to powder, ſtrewed onthe 
ground, and plowed in, prove excellent man 
they help to bring up luxuriant crops, wick are 


or ſand, that method, by taking off its too teat 
ſtrength, may remove the defect. Malt-duſt, and 
_ dyer's dung, have alſo been uſed to advantage. 'D 
It is worth remarking, (as an ingenious foreign 
author has obſerved) that cruſtaceous liverworts 
are the firſt foundation of vegetation, and therefore 
may be-reckoned as plants of the utmoſt conſe- 


ſcarcely any herb can find a fixed habitation upon 
them; yet the very minute cruſtaceous liverworts 
begin to cover theſe dry rocks, although they have 
no other nouriſhment but that ſmall quantity of 
mould and imperceptible particles, which the rain 


— 


as there are few ſoils which it has not the power to 
turn into a fine, rich, black, crumbling mould 


rain to waſh and fink it into the ground, there is no 


Sc. with which it has fo long lain in the ta 8 


linſeed, rape - ſeed, Sc. after the oil is ſqueezed tt 


ſo vigorous, that the very heart of the ground % 7 
| deſtroyed : however, if it be mixed with fine earih : 


quence in the ceconomy of Nature, though gene- 
rally deſpiſed.— When rocks emerge out of the fea, 
they are ſo poliſhed by the force of the waves, that 


and 
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and air bring thither. Thoſe liverworts dying, 


at laſt turn into a very fine earth, and on this 
earth another ſort, called the imbricated liverworts, 


ſpring up, ſtriking their roots deeply into it. 


When theſe two die, the various kinds of moſſes 
find a place, and being removed by the ſame œco- 
nomy of Nature, a depth of mould at laſt is formed 
which is ſufficient for herbs and ſhrubs to live 
upon. 1 5 

The ſame author obſerves, that when trees are 
cut down or overthrown, in order that they may 
not remain uſeleſs to the world, and lie as melan- 


choly ſpeRtacles, Nature haſtens their deſtruction in 


a ſingular way. And firſt, the liverworts begin 
to ſtrike their roots into them, afterwards the 
moiſture is drawn out of them, when putrefaction 
follows. Then the muſhroom kinds find a fit place 


for nouriſhment there, whereby they corrupt them 


ſtill more. The beetle next makes himſelf a way 
between the bark and the wood, and, together with 
the caterpillar, bore innumerable holes through the 
trunk; and afterwards the wood - peckers coming 
thither to ſeek for inſects, wear the tree away till 
at length the whole paſſes into earth; ſuch indu- 
ſtry does Nature uſe to deſtroy it. Indeed thoſe 
trees which are immerſed in water would ſcarcely 
ever meet their deſtruction, were it not for the 


efforts of thoſe worms which alſo deſtroy the bot- 


toms of ſhips, as the ſailors know by ſad expe- 
rience. 5 | 2 5 | 
Thiſtles, which are certainly very uſeful plants, 
are guarded as it were by Nature, If you have a 
heap of clay, on which for many years no plant has 
ſprung up, let the thiſtles grow there, they will 
thrive, and by their leaves will attract the moiſture 
of the air, at the ſame time they afford a ſhade. 
By this method even theſe have their uſe; for by 


proper management of them, you may thus con- 
: trive 


EL I 3 
trive that numbers of other plants will cover the 
ground. | ,, 

As to animal manures, they are all exceeding rich 
and excellent; and there have been inſtances of 
lands where battles have been fought being actually 
enriched by the blood of the ſlain. The blood 
and fleſh of animals, if not applied too crude, is 
eſteemed by judges of agriculture, and proved by 
experience, to be more enriching than their dung. 
Hair, wool, and bones, may likewiſe be ranked in 
this claſs. And as to coarſer ſoils, the dung of 
poultry (ſome kinds of which are not in eſteem) 
has often been found to exceed that of beaſts. The 
bottom, offal, ſhakings of corn-ricks, and hay- 
ſtacks, when mingled with blood and ſoot, tilt 
brought to the conſiſtence of a paſte, with as much 
dried neat's dung tempered with urine, will form a 
good compoſt. This ſhould be made up in cakes 
about the ſize of houſhold loaves, well dried in 
the ſhade, and, when crumbled to duſt, ſhould 
not be laid on thick, but ſprinkled over the land. 
Corn eſpecially is apt to be over-heated by it. 
Pigeons dung is apt in particular to burn ſeeds on 
a hot ground; when on a cold one, it has been 
found excellent for barley. | 7. 
As to bones in general, which I mentioned above, 
they are beſt when broken into ſmall pieces; and 
the hoofs of cattle may be uſed, if upright in the 
earth, in order that by the rain they may be putri- 
fied, and afterwards waſhed out by ſucceſſive 
ſhowers, all which fails not to fertilize the ſoil. 

Fiſh is a manure uſed in ſome light ſoils to great 
advantage; though ill effects have been found 
from it in hot climates, or ſultry weather, where it 
has failed to decay and be converted to earth quick 
enough. In ſuch places this may ſerve as an ob- 
jection to it. It has been ſaid that the mere ſweep- 
ings of places where they worked in whale-bone, 

I , 


64 | 
has produced good and laſting effects. This is & 
ſort of manure which is in this laſt reſpect prefer- 
able, as not being ſubject to the ſame objections 


with the former. 

Woollen rags, and the nippings of the pitch- 
marks upon ſheep have been likewiſe recommended. 
In this caſe, the rags ſhould be chopped fmall, and 
ſcattered upon the earth at the fecond plowing, 
in order that they may begin to rot by ſeed time. 
Theſe imbibe the .rains and dews, and keep looſe 
ſoils in a moiſt ſtate, Allowing four ſacks of ſix 
buſhels each, to the acre, they may be laid even 
on ſtiff lands juſt after the ſowing of the corn.— 

The intent of dungs is either to cure the parti- 

| cular defects of different ſoils, or to repair them 
N when they are exhauſted. For this reaſon, to 
cold, moiſt, and heavy lands, the dung of poul- 
try and of horſes is beſt uſed z while to lean, dry, 
light earths, that of oxen, cows and hogs is proper 
to be applied. Without this kind of diſcrimina- 
tion, dung can be of little ſervice, nay it may even 
rove of detriment to the farmer. _ 
The leaſt fat of theſe dungs, and by far the hot- 
teſt, is horſe dung, if taken as it falls; the beſt 
way therefore is to ay i it (not ſpread. on the grounds 
expoſed to the wind and ſun, as is the manner of 
ſome; for then it exhauſts its virtue) but in heaps, 
mixed with earth, and left till it rots. If cow dung 

and horſe dung be joined, and thus tempered, a 
better effect may be expected from the mixture 

than from either of them in a ſeparate ſtate; in 

particular it will produce graſs not ſo rank, and 
much ſweeter for the paſture of cattle. 

| Sheeps dung and deers dung are beſt uſed for 

>, cold clayey foils, and the molt eligible method of 

obtaining it is that of folding the ſheep upon the 

luand you intend thus to dreſs, whereby their urine 

* is preſerved. The whole ought to be turned 

in 
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: 1 
in with the plough, as ſoon as poſſible, that it may 
not be expoſed to the ſun. Good crops of rye 
have been obtained from lands formerly eſteemed 
barren, on account of their becoming warrens, 
and being well dunged by rabbits, and large oak 
and aſn upon the ſame, though the ſoil was very 
ſhallow, which is a matter ſomewhat remarkable. 
Swines dung has been imagined by ſome to breed 
more weeds than any other ſort of dung; but this 
like many others of the like ſort has moſt pro- 
bably ariſen from injudicious perſons laying it on 
too thick, as is commonly the caſe. Indeed moſt 
ſorts of dung are apt to produce weeds if uſed 


＋ | 
5 - 


too plentifully, as the vegetables the animal has 


eaten are ſeldom ſo thoroughly digeſted, but that 
| ſome ſeeds of them remain, ſufficient to give occa- 
ſion for ſuch a produce. It is generally beſt to 
carry this manure immediately from the ſtye to 
the field where it will ſerve for raiſing either corn 
or graſs; but more eſpecially the latter. Hot 
ſands and gravel receive the greateſt benefit from it, 
and it is reckoned exceedingly good for rendering 


trees fruitful, Thoſe who prefer this dung have 


their hog yards well paled in, and paved with 


pebbles or chalk; it is alſo common to increaſe its 


quantity by. throwing in all the "refuſe of the gar- 
den to rot amongſt it. Theſe methods have been 
uſed ſo as to increaſe the dung to. ſuch a degree, 


that ten or twelve ſwine ' have yielded ſixty or 


eighty loads of manure in the ſpace of a year, 


A ſmall white ſpecies of peaſe is ſown by ſome 


farmers upon poor, light, and ſhallow land, which 


is never intended to be reaped; but as many hogs 
as they think this crop will' fatten, are turned in 
to eat them, and to lie upon the ground day and 
night, that their dung and urine may enrich and 
fatten it, which makes a thick ſward, and for ſe- 

D veral 


(34 J 
veral years afterwards thes ſoil will be good grazing 
ground. | 
With the ſame view, Iikewife* it may not be 
amiſs where this is not done, to ſow ten or fif- 
teen acres with. turnip ſeed, a little before they 
ſow clover, which 1s beſt done in September; and 
about the beginning of March, to place there three 
hundred ſows, ſuch as will farrow in a month. 
In the moſt convenient parts of the clover-ground 
little ſtyes of boughs or reeds ſhould be made for 
them, either in the corners or under the hedges of 
theſe fields. The ſows ſhould at this time be kept 
up, and fed with the turnips boiling them at firſt, 
in a little time they need only to be ſcalded, and 
at length the ſows will eat them raw. They ſhould 
have = tops and all; after they have farrowed, 
which may be ſuppoſed by this computation to be 
about the middle of April: having farrowed, they 
muſt not be fed with turnips any Tonger than till 
the clover is high enough, that they and their pigs 
may be turned in together. The ſows will moſt 
eaſily graze upon it, and the pigs, as ſoon as they 
have left off ſucking, will take to it likewiſe, which 
will greatly accelerate their growth and fattening. 
Large cattle are apt by their tread to break down 
aſs, but this is not to be apprehended from ſwine; 
and ſhould it be feared that they might root up the 
ground, a ring put through their noſes in the uſual 
manner would be a ſecurity againſt that evil. 

For cold, ſour ſoils, human ordure is reckoned 
beneficial on account of its heat, and the ſalts with 
which it abounds; it ſhould be mixed with other 
kind of dung, ſtraw, or earth ;—but the ill ſmell, 
-and ſome other inconveniences of the like nature, 
occaſion many to diſapprove of it; notwithſtand- 
ing, it is uſed in ſeveral places abroad, as well as 
OO London, to advantage ;—however, * a 
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hot manure, care ſhould be taken not. to lay i it. on 
| either roo new, Or in great quantities, 


- Urine is commended for being uſeful in promot- 


ing the fruitfulneſs of trees; and the Dutch are 
| faid to preſerve the urine of their cows as carefully 


8 


as they do their dung, in order to enrich the * 


lands. In effect, urine ſeems to be of more ſervice 


to lands than is generally imagined by farmers, 
who would do well to preſerve it when they have 
a convenience, ſo as at leaſt to try the experiment. 
Gooſe dung is a kind of manure which is gene- 
rally very much diſeſteemed, and thought to ren- 


der grounds barren , but if we may believe thoſe 


who have tried it on purpoſe, it has in reality no 
ſuch property, though it is of ſo hot a nature that 
if too much be uſed, it may ſo far be hurtful, 
There is an inſtance of a field given to the inha- 
bitants of Sutton in Nottinghamſhire for feeding 
geeſe, which by their dung was made one of the 
richeſt ' paſtures in thoſe parts; nor did it appear 


that the cattle which fed eagerly upon it received 
the leaſt injury. Horſes kept. in a piece of ground 


where geeſe lay very much, ate the graſs bareſt 


where thoſe birds had dunged moſt; and it was 


never known to hurt them, but on the contrary 
made them very fat. A flock of wild geeſe pitch- 


ing on a parcel of green wheat, reſted there ſeveral 


nights till they had eaten up all the blades, but in 
return dunged the land ſo effectually that the wheat 
ſprang up again with double vigour, and produced 
a much richer crop than any. of the neighbouring 


It is the cuſtom of farmers when they collect 


1 


manures to lay them altogether upon a dunghill, 


where they remain expoſed to the weather, but as 


this is a practice which muſt certainly exhauſt their 


virtue, it would be well if they would always keep 
theſe compoſts in a place contrived ſo as to pre- 
D n vent 


T1 * 
vent this inconvenience, which might be done in 
the following manner. 

Let an oblong pit be dug, of a ſize proportioned 
to the compoſt wanted. Let the ſide next the 
fields be made ſloping ſo as eaſily to receive a 
cart to load or unload. The bottom ſhould be 
well paved and the fides lined, (unleſs it be made in 
a bed of clay or chalk) that it may be capable of 
retaining water, as it is proper that the dung ſhould 

be well ſoaked in liquor, which will prevent the 
vegetation of the ſeeds of weeds that may by 
chance be mixed with it, Care ſhould be taken 
to make the pit, however, in a place where the 
extremes of wet may be avoided, where- no run- 
ing water or ſprings can come to it, and a coat of 
mould ſhould conſtantly be put upon the com- 
poſt as collected. A ſhade muſt alſo be ready to 
put over it in caſe of a very wet ſeaſon, though, as 
to gentle rains, they, will do it more good than 
harm, in bringing it to that ſtate of fermentation 
which is neceſſary for forming a good compoſt. 
The ſtercorary being prepared, the next care is 
to fill it with ſuch a kind of compoſt as may beſt 
ſuit the land. If the ſoil be a ſtrong clay, a layer 
of dung ſhould be covered with a layer of rubbiſh 
from old houſes or ſome ſuch other ſubſtance as I 
have already recommended for meliorating clay, 
Litter of all kinds may likewiſe be added, as 
being flow of decay, and, when mixed with clay, 
very uſeful in the ſeparation of its parts. This 
may be carried out, mixed with the earth freſher 
than for any other ſoil, becauſe if ſome degree of 
its fermentation continues in the ſoil, it will be 
more powerful in its effect as to the opening it. 
But if the ſoil be ſand, then the dung ſhould be 
mingled with clay, the ſcouring of ponds, or other 
fat and ſlimy ſubſtances, as has already been ob- 
ſerved, If it be a middling ſoil, which is ſubject 
| to 


OR. ay 


richeſt mould will be ſufficient, and moſt advan- 
tageous for the farmer. | 


they are thoroughly rotted, will produce many 


of hindering the oils from being volatiliſed: but 
as quick-lime 1s too much diſpoſed to reſiſt putre- 
faction, it muſt not be mixed in dunghills where 


ſhould prevent the neceſſary fermentation. N 

Lime intimately unites itſelf with all expreſſed 
oils: it muſt therefore neceſſarily attract the oils 
powerfully from the air and earth, and prove a 
medium proper for facilitating their mixture with 
water. On this account, if that quality be not 
corrected, it will be apt too much to impoveriſh 


dung, or other animal ſubſtances, it will have 
ſomething to act on, whereby the ill effect may be 
avoided. 


mended for a ſandy ſoil, which I have known to 
be tried with ſucceſs, and which has been. recom- 
mended by a public focigty in Scotland lt is 
this— 


ridge the moſt conveniently fituated for a ſterco- 


cleaving way, if the ridge be high gathered; and 
harrow it well; then lay on it your ſlimy clay 


leaſt a foot thick; then throw up the earth left 
uncovered on each fide. After this, repeat another 
layer of clay and lime- ſtone, as before, and finiſh 
it with a layer of clay and ſea-wreck, (if to be had) 
* covered 


The mixture of lime with theſe compoſts, after 


about a foot thick, leaving a part of the ground 
uncovered; next put a thin layer of dung, another 
of clay, and after that a layer of unſlaked lime, at 


| to neither of theſe extremes, then a mixture of the 


ood effects, among which may be reckoned that 


WO 


almoſt any ſoil; but when properly mixed with. 


rary ; plow it two or three times very deep in the 


the matter is not ſufficiently fermented, leſt it 


There is an excellent hind of compoſt recom- 2 


In the field. you would manure, take a head- 


C38 5]; 
covered with earth. The llimy clay, though cold, 
vill not prove the worſe: for ſuch a ground; in- 
deed, this ſpecies of clay appears to be a very fat 
ſubſtance, being often ſhells mixed with earth, and 
waſhed away by the tides; wherever this is the 
caſe, ſuch a manure muſt prove beneficial, 

For fix weeks, or two months, this ſtercorary 
| ſhould ſtand incorporating and fermenting ; then 

uſe your plough, and enter it with a cleaving fur- 
row, repeating the plowing till the very bottom 
of it be turned up: then harrow it, and if it ſhould 
prove cloddy, it ſhould be harrowed between the 
plowings. Begin then in the middle, and plow 
again, until you have brought it into as narrow 
bounds, and raiſed it as high as poſſible : then 
all that the plough has left ſhould be gathered up, 
and thrown on the top with ſhovels. Each of 
theſe turnings occaſioning a new fermentation, im- 
proves the land. If the ſeeds of barley, or any 
other quick growing vegetable, were *ſprinkled 
thin on the ſtercorary, and the plants buried 1n it 
when full of ſap, and before they come to ſeed, 
with turning, and more heaping, 1 the ſoil would be 
improved. 

Great care ought to. be taken with regard to the 
proper preparation of mixed dung, for the more 
in quantity, and the better in quality this is, the 
richer will the crop prove, as likewiſe the richneſs 
of the crop itſelf will increaſe the quantity of the 
dung. The riſe or fall of many farms in Great- 
Britain, (as has been juſtly obſerved) depends 
chiefly upon this article, 

But how to contrive to get together a ſufficient 
quantity of dung, or proper r compoſt, 1s a queſtion 
which the farmer may aſk.— I ſhall anſwer it by 
ſome plain directions, which have been given by a 


celebrated writer on the ſubject of agriculture, and 
Ss ou 


1 
Which I have myſelf. known to be followed with 


Tucceſs.: -:-: 
By the middle of N eomber huſbandmen ſhould - 
cleanſe all the yards, &c. belonging to the farm- 
houſe, lay them ſmooth, and if it be neceſſary, dig 
away a little of their ſurface till it is lowered about 
a foot. If they have any common or waſte land, 
then fern, thiſtles, and other weeds cut down when 
full of ſap, ſhould be brought, and a bed of them 


about two inches thick laid upon the place 


thus prepared. But if weeds cannot be got, which 


is ſeldom the caſe, coarſe wheat or rye-ſtraw may 


be uled inſtead of them; but the beds ſhould 
not, in this latter caſe, be more than half as thick. 


4. 


22 221 4. 
4. A © 
tb 


A layer of earth, about fix inches deep, muſt be 


ipread upon this bed: any earth which the farmer 


will dig as near to the houſe as he can, is preferable 


to the method of paring off the upper ſoil, or turf, 


of common or waſte land to mix with the manure z oy 


| becauſe when ſuch land has loſt its ſurface, it will 
long remain entirely barren. 


The litter and. earth thus formed into a bed | 


ſhould be ſuffered to lie about a fortnight, during 
which time all filth of the kitchen and houſe ſhould 
be thrown upon it, that nothing may be loſt,” The 
paſſage of men, cattle,” and carriages, over this 


bed, and the ſeaſon of the year, all will contribute 


to rot it. If the cattle (to complete it) are driven 
backward and forward upon it after rain has fallen, 
this will ſoon make it a coarſe mud mixed with 


litter, which may be cleared away at pleaſure it 


will be beſt to do fo at the end of a fortnight : then 
the ſame may be repeated; and by theſe methods, 
two ſupplies of this kind of artificial dung may be 
had every month during the winter ſeaſon. And 


this work will not be expenſive, as it will be done 
at a time when labourers are leaſt employed, and 


as women and children may aſſiſt at it. 


1 1 But 


1 

But as this new made dung will ſcarcely be ſuf- 
ficiently rotted for uſe by the next ſowing ſeaſon, 
it will be beſt to lay it in a ſeparate pit to mellow 
till next year, or even for two years, if it will fo 
A ſuit the convenience of the farmer. The other 
dung, which is more advanced in putrefaction, 

ſhould remain about ſix months in the pit, and now 
and then ſhould be wetted. In this interval it 
heats, ferments, and acquires a highly fertiliſing 
T1123 gaulälity. 
Dung, which conſiſts of animal and vegetable 
ſubſtances, operates two ways upon the earth; the 
one is by conveying nouriſhment to the plants 
yy which grow in it, the other by opening its pores 
1 and ſeparating its parts, till at laſt the whole toge- 
. ther forms 6, * black mould, fitteſt for the pur- 
* poſes of vegetation. And the 'beſt way, as I have 
ſaid, to get plenty of this uſeful matter, is, by ad- 
mitting proper mixtures of ſtraw, litter, &c. with- 
out which there is ſeldom an opportunity of having 
a ſufficiency of it; for which reaſon I have been 
the more particular in regard to the manner of 
making artificial dung, as it is generally called, 
which is of ſuch ſervice in the affairs of huſban- 
dry. 
Ii is worth our obſervation likewiſe, that Nature 
herſelf has formed an excellent compoſt, in ſome 
places ready prepared, which conſiſts of the putrid 
articles of animal and vegetable ſubſtances, mixed 
with the fineſt and richeſt mould, in thoſe ſcour- 
ings of ponds and ditches, and of the creeks of the 

ſea, of which we have occaſionally made mention. 
This is a manure fit for every foil, but more 
4 eſpecially the light and dry: but, ber (ſuch 
in particular as comes from ditches) like ſome 
other artificial compoſts, ſhould be expoſed to the 

air, ſo that the ſeeds of weeds contained in it may 
putrety : they ſhould either be kept a year or two; 
Or 
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or if wanted for more immediate uſe, ſhould be 


mixed with dung or lime, to render them more 
eaſy of admixture with the foil on which they are 


. to be laid. 


There is a particular mud, or fludge, which by 
ſome is called ſnag-greet, of which 1t is generally 
admitted, that one load will go as far as three ot 
the beſt horſe, or cow dung. This generally lies 
in deep rivers, is very ſoft, and is ſuppoſed to be 
mixed with ſnails and ſhells, to which it owes. its 
fatneſs. All ſtagnating waters, or rivers which 
do not flow quick, abound in a very rich kind of 

mud, which conſiſts moſtly of the ſoil of paſture- 


fields, commons, roads, ſtreets, &c. waſhed down 


till it finds a place to ſettle in; and as it coſts 
nothing more than the labour of taking it away, it 
will amply recompenſe thoſe who uſe it, and ſave 
them much trouble and expence which otherwiſe 
they might be put to, in order to PN a Op 
manure for their lands. 


** 


CHAP. Ul. 


Of the Plowing, b and farther Proceeding, 
with newly * Lands. | 


5 WI HEN his n have been- properly 
cleared, and the wood burned off from them, about 
a fortnight after the uſual ſeed time for wheat and 
rye, it will be proper to ſow this burnt ground. 
That being done, it would be proper to ſend a 
number of women and children into the field with 
wooden ſhovels, to ſpread the aſhes equally over 
the ground wherever they are wanted: ſome of 
theſe ſhould carry iron forks, in order to break and 
ſpread ſuch turfs as may not have been thoroughly 
con- 
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conſumed: and directly afterwards the corn ſhould. 
be ſowed over theſe aſhes, in about half the quantity 
generally uſed for other grounds. The ſower 
| ſhould be followed by the ploughman with his 

team; but this firſt year he ſhould make but ſhal- 
low furrows, going and returning, in order to co- 
ver the ſeed. Women and children, with hoes and 
iron forks, being ſtill employed to break the clods, 


and to cloſe the tops of the ridges, which the plough 
cannot do at the firſt plowing with the greateſt 


4 


exactneſs. | | 5 
In this caſe there ſnould be a ſower before each 
plough, on account of the peculiar difficulty which 
will be found in ſowing the land with only half the 
uſual quantity of ſeed, and the plowman ſhould 
proceed ſlowly, and with the utmoſt caution, in 
this his firſt tillage; and if any ſtones or roots 
ſhould ſtop the plough, the other perſons within 
call ſhould be ready immediately to take them up, 
by which means they will clear their work as they 

proceed. 5 %%% Th 
Drains ſhould be made as ſoon as the ſeed is ſown 
and covered, cut with the ſame plough, either 
directly acroſs the furrows, or aſlant them, accord- 
ing to the declivity of the ground, ſo as that they 
may empty themſelves into the main ditches, which 
ſhould always be made previouſly, and prepared 
properly to receive their contents. Some of thoſe 
who are employed in. breaking the clods, may 
occaſionally deepen theſe drains with an inſtrument 
ſhaped like a hoe, with a ſtrong, flat, iron ſpike, 
about eighteen inches long on each ſide of it. 
The corn which ſprings from this ground will 
be thin at its firſt riſing, becauſe the warmth of 
the aſhes will contribute to prevent any weeds from 
coming up with it; but at laſt it will grow very 
thick, and generally ripens before any other corn 
in the country, | 3 5 
| fe 


2 7 | *. 
| [ 43 J WE, 
It often happens; that finer corn grows in thoſe 
places where the turfs have burned but lowly, 
and ſome of them have remained in entire clods, 
than where they were totally burnt and converted 


into aſhes. And beſides the different effect the fire 


takes in burning, and the quality, and even colour 
of the aſhes, are matters of conſequence z for where 
white aſhes are produced, thoſe ſpots are leſs valu- 


able: the more they ſeem calcined the better, but 


when they have the leaſt appearance of petrifica- 
tion, they are always the work: for it. 2 
The women and children who are employed in 
this work, ſhould be provided with baſkets, in 
order that they may pick up ſuch ſtones as obſtruct . 
the plough. If larger than they can thus remove, 
they may be taken away by carts; but if of an 
enormous ſize, they muſt. then either be broken 
with iron tools, or blown up with gunpowder. 
As to the ſort of grain which is the moſt proper 
for the firſt year's ſowing in theſe newly cultivated 
grounds, the quality of the ſoil will beſt guide the 
farmer in determining upon it. If the ſoil ſhould 
prove rich, it will bear wheat; if of a middling 
quality, meſlin; that is, a mixture of rye and 
wheat; but if poor, it will probably bring up rye 
alone. And, for the generality, it may be beſt to 
ſow this latter grain at firſt, being moſt certain of 
| ſucceſs; and beſides, by its plowing and produce, 
he will be the more capable of judging what it may 
bear the next year, and conſequently will run the 
leſs hazard. 1 6 . 
The ground thus ſowed, ripening its grain ſooner 
than other lands, will be ſo much the ſooner reaped. 
The difference, in point of time, will generally be 
found to be about a fortnight, which will afford 
the more time for plowing, and beſides put it in 
the power of the huſbandman to find labourers 
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and the beſt manure that can be uſed in this caſe, 


[4]. : 


—» 


A few 75 ther — it ſhould be plowed deeper i in 
the” ſame direction, and when this is done, two 
crois-plowings ſhould be given it, to a depth pro- 
per for ſowing ; and laſtly, it ſhould be plowed a_ 


fifth time, to leave the furrows in their proper di- 


rection: and between theſe plowings, the ground 


ſtwuld be ſeveral times well harrowed. The effect 


of all this will be the pulveriſing the earth, Fog 


| mixing it equally with the aſhes. 


The fecond year theſe new grounds will not re- 
quire ſo many hands to break the clods; and a 


little more ſeed may then be ſown in proportion to 
the extent of ground, though ſtill not ſo much as 


is uſed with other lands. 

As to manures, theſe new ſoils thus broken with 
the plough, at this time will not require any. And 
theſe crops of corn while they exhauſt, will by no 
means hurt them, in caſe of their being afterwards 
intended to be turned into wood- land. The firſt 


crop will not be the beſt, as the ground will not 


be brought to a ſufficient degree of culture ; but 


almoſt the whole of the ſecond will prove clear 


gain. The third, and the ſubſequent ones, will be 
good, ſhould the ſoil be able to bear more. If it 
is afterwards to be ſowed for a wood, in the laſt 


year of plowing, cheſnuts, acorns, beech-maſt, &c. 
may be ſowed with the corn, in which caſe the 


teapers muſt take care that they cut the corn high 


at harveſt, leſt the young plants ſhould otherwiſe 


be damaged. But if this land 1s meant always to 
produce corn, and is not ſufficiently enriched by 
aſhes, then it will be proper to manure it the ſe- 
cond year, before it is ſown as above directed; 


T. 


is the artificial compoſt which I have already ſo 
minutely deſcribed. The fourth year it will be 
expedient to lay on the ſame quantity of this com- 
poſt as in the ſecond, which muſt be proportioned 
to the nature, the richneſs, or poverty of the ſoil; 
andthen it is probable, that two plentiful crops more 
will repay the farmer for his toil. At the end of 
five years it will be beſt that theſe lands ſhould 
reſt ; and afterwards, if ſtill continued for the cul- 
ture of grain, they ſhould: be treated like other 
arable lands, and will generally be found to differ 
from them in nothing, except in producing better 
crops if properly treated. beep: "7 
This manner of proceeding has even ſometimes 
had ſuch an effect, as to be experienced for eigh- 
teen or twenty years, from the lands which have 
received the kind of tillage I have mentioned. 
The chief reaſon of this is, that ſcarcely any weeds in 
this caſe will ſpring up, ſo that none of the moiſt- 
ure of the ground will be waſted; thus the corn 
is more ful eared and vigorous, as well as the 
expence of weeding ſaved. When the grain is 
thraſhed out, it generally proves ſo clean as to need 
only winnowing; and the bread, by experiment, 
has been proved to be peculiarly ſweet and whole- 
ſome; and it is only when theſe lands, by time, 
are reduced to the ſame condition as others, that 
they will have the ſame defects; but (as it has been 
juſtly obſerved) it will be long before this change, 
and, in the mean time, the profit is ſo great, that 
he who undertakes the clearing of ſuch ground, 
| needs not doubt of being moſt amply recompenſed. 
Beſides, when this happens, the ſoil may yet be 
reſtored to its former vigour, by letting it reſt for 
two or three years; then it follows, that a ſward 
will grow upon them, which being burned. off as 
before, the farmer may proceed in the ſame man- 
ner as before, without ſo much expence, as * 
| WI 
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will, be only the turf to be pared off, no roots to 
grub up, nor ſtones to carry away; and the clods 
to break will not be ſo many in number. Worn- 
out meadows may be reſtored by the ſame means, 
and being ſowed again with yes feeds will 8 
very good hay. 

When clayey ſoils, and ſuch as ſtick to the feet 
when trod on,. have been cleared, (which beſides 
taking care to free them from water, ſtones, and 
great roots, neceſſarily includes paring, and the 
methods already mentioned) wheat may likewiſe 
be ſowed upon them the firſt year, in ſuch places 
as are rich enough to bear this grain; in others, 
meſlin or rye, according to the ſtrength of the ſoil. 
The ground is afterwards to be manured, plowed, 
and lowed, as has been already directed. L 

But it ſometimes happens, that lands of this 
kind have ſo few weeds, that it is not poſſible to 
take off ſods that will burn. Theſe muſt be dug 
and broken in the ſpring: with the ſpade and pick- 
axe, and left to dry for about the ſpace of fix 
weeks; after which, iron and wooden rakes muſt 
be uſed to break the turfy clods, and to ſhake the 
mould from their roots. — Theſe roots are to be 
well dried in the ſun, and then laid in heaps from 
ſpace to ſpace, where they muſt be burnt ; and 
their aſhes, after being ſpread with ſhovels, ſhould 
be plowed in as ſoon as can be, with a proper 
plough for the purpoſe, during the ſultry ſeaſon of 
the year, Frals- Wm! lanting, and in every other 
direction. 

This land vil be beſt ſown at the ſeaſon proper 
for ſowing other lands; but neither wheat, meſlin, 
nor even rye, are likely to grow upon it for the 21 

1 

5 1 Not having been burnt, its fourneſs ſtill re- 
mains, nor are the ſeeds of the weeds killed in it, 
which riſing up will choak the ſpringing enn 
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and much retard its progreſs ; w ; while worms, and 
other inſets, will be ever ready to coy en and 
every other production. 

Oats have been found by experience to be the 


| beſt grain that can be ſown upon this ſoil, becauſe 


they are more fitted for overcoming all theſe diffi- 
culties, and preparing the ſoil for another crop, 
which may prove more profitable. 

The oats being cut, the ground ſhould be plow- 
ed, and croſs-plowed ſeveral ways and often, in 
order to looſen it; afterwards it ſhould be manured 
either with the compoſt J have mentioned, or, in 


defect of that, with common dung. But if it grows 
hard, and cracks, ſand ſhould be laid on it : and 


when all this is done, the ſecond year the ground 
may be ſown either with wheat or meſlin, accord- 


ing to its goodneſs. The following year it may be | 


ſown with the ſame grain, and without any manure. 
It ſhould then lie fallow for a year, and after that 
it may be tilled in the common manner; but it 


muſt not be expected ever to arrive at che ſame 


perfection with burnt lands, that have ſo many 
advantages which this never can be endowed with. 
The firſt crops from this ground are never ſo con- 
ſiderable, nor can they, generally ſpeaking, in any 
future period of time be brought to ſuch a degree 
of fertility, as thoſe which the fire has cleanſed.— 
In effect, this is a cheaper way of tillage, but in 


the end is not nearly ſo 2 as that which 1 


firſt mentioned. 

Some have thought, that breaking lands up wah 
the plough, without either of theſe methods, and 
ſowing upon them directly, might anſwer the 
wiſhed-for end; for my own part I muſt fay, that 
every experiment of this kind which I have ſeen 
tried, has proved unſatisfactory. But if people 
are reſolved to follow their own ractice, this muſt 
wy done Only there are very Gow weeds, or wild 

plants. 


\ 
= 


plants. In this caſe, the firſt plowing muſt. be 
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it produces; and one of the greateſt evils at this 
time complained of, the dearneſs of proviſions, is 
moſt undoubtedly chiefly owing to the monopoli- 
ſing farms, which is one of the worſt monopolies 
that can be encouraged in any country; ſince, in 
the firſt place, theſe large farms cannot ſubſiſt ſo 
many perſons as a number of ſmaller ones would 
do; and ſecondly, the little farmers will breed an 
uſeful kind of live ſtock, and are obliged to ſend 
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their goods to market; whereas the great ones will 
do neither. This is a ſubject which has often been 
handled, and amply diſcuſſed; and indeed it is a 
ſubject well worthy of every one's attention. 

The method of proceeding with newly'cultivated 
linds here mentioned, may be followed in any part 


of the world, allowing only for the difference of 


the ſeaſons, which muſt be allowed to be a ſingular 
advantage. 596 333 

J have already ſpoken of the draining bogs and 
marſh lands, in order for their producing graſs and 
grain; but as there is another commodity which 
may be raiſed upon them, (I mean þps) and for 
the raiſing which the method muſt be varied, I 
ſhall here ſet down at length the manner in which 
the planter ſhould proceed upon this occaſion. 
In the firſt place, dig a trench, of the width of 
ſeven or eight feet, round the ſpot intended for 
your hop ground, allowing it all the fall the land 
will bear. In cutting this trench, be careful to 
leave a piece of the bog uncut on each ſide of the 
plat, as a paſſage in and out, with a channel bored 
in it for the water. It muſt be nine or ten feet 
wide, and the arched channel under it of ſufficient 
height and breadth to let the water through. This 
being, in effect, a natural bridge, muſt have the 
ſame qualities with one. Two men thruſting their 
ſpades, or ſhovels, from each ſide till they meet, 


will perfect the work within a little time, and with- 


out much trouble. i eee 

At the loweſt part of the trench, where the water 
is diſcharged, you ſhould leave a bank about two 
feet high uncut, to keep it to that height in the 
whole ſurrounding drain. This will furniſh you 
with a refervoir for the uſe of your hop yard in dry 
ſeaſons, beſides a cheap manure from the mud, 
which will be lodged at the bottom of the trench, 


when the current is checked by the bank. 


| E |  — 
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At the diſtance of about four feet from the inner 
We of your ſurrounding ditch, and parallel to it, 
draw another inſide treneh of two feet in width, 
and the ſame in depth, in the manner of the for- 
mer, round the ground, and by the line; then fill 
it up with proper ſoil, and plant ſallies in it, or 
any other ſort of aquatics, fit for poles; In about 
ſix years they will be ready for the uſe of the hop- 
yard: the earth about them will be kept ſufficiently 
moiſt by the bog, and their roots will be preferved 
from winds and froſts, by the diſtance of their ſtand 
from the edge of the main drain. In order to for- 
ward their growth, the ſide-ſhoots ſhould be:ſtrip- 
ped off when tender, to prevent their running out 
into ſtrong branches, and thereby impairing the 
body of the tree. The mud out of the trench 
ſhould likewiſe be thrown. upon their roots, and 
that will ſupply them with freſn nouriſhment. 
When the plants are two years old, is the beſt time 
for doing this; and in the ſummer you ſhould out 
/ the little bank which- keeps the water in your trench, 
and leave the drain entirely dry; the mud at the 
bottom will then grow ſtiff, and: may be throun 

for manure with very little difficult. 

The bog being thus incloſed, a line ſhould · be 
ſtretched, parallel to any one ſide of the incloſure, 

at the diſtance of about twenty feet from the trench. 

Tie rags or feathers to this line nine feet aſunder, 

and when the line is ſtretched upon the ground, at 

. each of theſe marks drive a ſharp ſtick into the 
„to determine the centres of your hop - hills. 

Ly W 5 the firſt row is finiſned, remove the line to 
nine feet diſtange, and mark out a ſeconds and ſo 

on, till the whole plat is finiſhed; + itt 
When the centres are thus 3 diſpoſed; at 

the diſtance of nine feet from each other, you 
ſhould dig a hole at each of them, three feet in 
width and the ſame in __— to lay the 2 

: | ods 
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ſods of it in the hollow of the bog, and to make 
turf of the remaining ſoil. The turf muſt be 
_ wheeled out immediately, in order to be ſpread 


upon other ground, (if you intend to go on with 


your works this ſummer) leſt it ſnould hinder the 
progreſs of other parts of the buſineſs, eſpecially 
the paſſage of the earth or compoſt you may have 
occaſion for to fill up the holes, in order to receive 
the hop-ſets: which are to be planted here, and 
afterwards to be managed as in other places. 


Take off for this purpoſe in the upland that is 


-neareſt to the ſpot, with a hoe or other proper in- 
ſtrument, the ſward of a ſmall. plat; burn it, and 
by thorough plowing, mix the aſnes with the mould. 
Add to theſe a little lime, rotten dung, or rich 
garden mould; throwing this mixture into heaps 


where it may ferment, it will afford a rich compoſt. 


As to the carriage of this to the hop- ground, that 


will be eſteemed by far the moſt expenſive part of 
the whole: but if theſe directions are followed, the 
ſurface of the bog being no where broken, except 
- Juſt where the hops are planted, it will allow of a 


late paſſage for cattle, and as the walks are ſix feet 


vide, the hills being but nine over; theſe circum- 
ſtances will, in ſome meaſure, leſſen the charge z 
though in every ſdil the railing of hops proves ex- 
penſive. Indeed, upon a juſt calculation, it will 
appear, that it is more ſo in the moſt favourable 
upland ſituations; becauſe ditching and incloſing, 
in the firſt place, in effect, coſt nothing in the bog, 


the turf made at the ſame time being of worth ſuf- 


ficient to counterbalance the charge. —Plowing, 
harrowing, fallowing, and digging, by this me- 


thod may likewiſe be ſaid to be ſaved; not to men- 
tion the additional articles of hoeing and paring the 


uplands There is no wonder that this ſhould be 
ſo, as the reaſons I ſhall here ſet down will clearly 
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Certain it is, that the hoeing and paring the 
uplands, is a proof that it is thought diſadvan- 
tageous to ſuffer any graſs to grow among hops. 
Now the red bogs, which ought to be choſen for 
this purpoſe, are generally free from this inconve- 


nience, if ſuch it be; z and it is evident that the 


hop-planters are inclined to think it is one. 

In dry ſeaſons it is highly proper to water hop- 
grounds; but this, on account of the great expence 
attending it, is too often neglected, to the detri- 
ment of the crop. But in bogs this may be done 


very conveniently, (as I have already ſaid) and at 
a very moderate charge, the ſurrounding drain 


being a kind of conſtant reſervoir, from whence 
the planter may readily be ſupplied. 


Low grounds are generally agreed by planders | 
to have great advantages; they are ſheltered by 
their ſituation from deſtructive ſtorms, and not 


ſubject to droughts. Theſe conveniences bogs muſt 
be allowed te have in common with them, and 


others likewiſe which they poſſeſs peculiar to them- 


ſelves. Neither the mildews of a dry, nor the 


heavy rains of a wet ſeaſon, are ſo injurious to what 


'1s planted upon them, as to what grows upon other 


low and flat grounds; while their conſtant moiſture 
prevents the effects of too much heat, the ſpungi- 


neſs of the foil affords a paſſage to hoſe waters 


which are apt to lodge upon other grounds. And 


beſides all this, they are not infeſted with ſuch 


ſwarms of inſects as are conſtantly "ig in our up- 


land hop-grounds. 


The roots likewiſe in this manner of planing, 8 
have liberty to ſhoot as far as their nature inclines 
them to do, having three feet of rich ſoil to go 
through before they can reach the bog; and even 
if they ſhouid penetrate quite into it, they are like 


ly to meet with better nouriſhment there, than 


either frem a cold N cr a ſharp ſour gravel, 
which 
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which form the bottoms of moſt of our hop- 
grounds, The poles beſides will ſtand as firm in 
theſe bogs as they can in upland ground, the earth 
laid into the holes being preſſed together, and con- 
fined by the toughneſs of the bog, which will oc- 
caſion it to ſuſtain them without ſinking them any 
deeper than they ought to be ſunksin other hop- 
yards.—And this removes all Fe of ſuch an 
ine en wy 
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1 Wallas, Obſervations on Agriculture —T he-new : | 
| Huſtandry and the old, —Some ſelect Experiments 
made on different Kinds of Grain, with the Reſult 


5 ou eee 


A F TER having deſcribed the different kinds 
of ſoils, with the improvements which may gene- 
rally be made on them, we ſhall naturally be ex- 
pected to give proper directions for growing the 
various kinds of grain, roots, graſs, &c. and of 
the time and manner of ſowing them, with all thoſe. 
other matters which employ the huſbandman in 
the labour of the field. 

Hut before I proceed to this, it may not be amiſs 
to offer ſome obſervations upon the nature of huſ- | 
bandry, which ſome have thought ſo eaſily reduci- 
ble to an art, that they had nothing to do but to 
lay down a ſet of rules, and then to follow them 
implicitly almoſt upon every occaſion. 
Now from this practice I may be bold to aſſert, 
there never was one perſon that reaped any conſi- 
derable advantage. Experiments form the beſt 


guide in agriculture; yet even theſe do not always 
3 ED bring 


* 


1 


„ 


bring us the clear proofs required, on account of 


the different circumſtances under which they are 
made, and the different manner in which my may 
be conducted. 

Numbers of Ser have! bees made, to 
determine whether the new or the old huſbandr 
were moſt profitable; theſe, in general, are 
corded to have turned out in favour of the former; 
but it muſt be added, that the writers to whom we 
are to truſt for the determination, have generally 
omitted to give the proper regiſters of their ex- 
pences, &c. or giving them, have reaſoned in ſuch 
a manner upon them, as is by no means conclu- 
ſive. Theſe gentlemen are 2 — very fond of 
telling us, that the reſult of their experiments was 
highly in favour of whichever kind of huſbandry 
they choſe to adopt, without entering into particu- 
lars; others, when they have given us an account 
of one year's crop, proceed to tell us that conſe- 
quently there is no doubt of its being as * or 
even much greater, another year, and fo on. — 
While people reaſon in this manner, were is no 


coming at any thing of certainty by reading their 


works. It is eaſy to recommend many apparent 
improvements in huſbandry, which, however, when 
tried, would by no means anſwer, and conſequent 


ly it is uſeleſs to mention them. 


In a climate ſo various as ours, it is particularly 


_ uſeful to repeat experiments, and not to draw haſty 
| eonutions. Thoſe who have money at command, 


and would wiſh ro benefit themſelves and theie | 


country, cannot certainly better employ it than in 


this way, if ever they mean to promote agriculture, 


It would be proper for them to let aſide certain 
fields for experiment, and to keep a regiſter of the 


reſult: this, when continued for ſeveral ſucceed- 
ing years, would furniſh a better criterion for judg- 
ing of the different methods of manuring, plow- 

: ing, 


1 


ing, ſowing, &c, than all the learned ret chat 
ever have appeared on the ſubject, in any age or 
country whatſoever. | 

Upon the principle of experimental knowledge, . 
I ſhall, in this place, forbear entering into a diſcufion 
of the queſtion propoſed, relative to the different 
kinds of huſbandry ; I ſhall only obſerve, that beth 
have their advantages, and that the induſtrious and 

- judicious farmer will hardly ever fail of ſucceeding * 
m either, while he ſows bis ſeed in good time, and 
is not remiſs in his attention to the operations of 
the plough, and the proceedings of thoſe employed 
under him. The improvements which I have either 
made myſelf, or have authenticated accounts of 
from others, will beſt ſerve to clear up all the reſt, 
and to'eſtabliſh what I have promiſed my readers, 
viz, A Treatiſe of Practical Huſbandry. 

In the concluſion of this article, I ſhall inſert 
ſome occaſional experiments which may be well 
adapted to the nature of a particular foil, and ſhew 
what advantage it is capable of producing, art the. 
lame time that they will likewiſe illuſtrate what I have 
oblerved above, how experiments may differ made 
at different times, even on the ſame kind of foil, 
and with a ſimilar culture, 


With a view to diſcover i utmoſt perfection 
of tillage and manure, a ſquare perch was marked. 
out in a field of a looſe loam, an indifferent paſture 
ground, in the month of October, which was dug 
three feet deep. The firſt ſpit was the common 
field loam, formed by tillage, manure, crops, and 
the atmoſphere; the ſecond. was of brick earth 
| loam, of a more adheſive nature than the ſurface, 

„and the third and fourth were of white clay, with 

ſome ſmall chalk ſtones in it; theſe different ſtrata 

| were very well mixed in the digging with ten buſh- 
els of rotten farm- yard dung; the ſurface being 
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laid on the high ſharp ridge, the dreſſing is the 
E of fifty- three loads per acre, thirty 

uſhels each. In the ſucceeding February, two 
buſhels of coal aſnes were ſpread on it, and it was 
dug down to a level, and drilled with beans in rows 
diitant two feet aſunder. They came up luxuri- 
antly, and flouriſhed with ſurpriſing vigour through 
the whole of a droughty ſeaſon. They were hand- 
hoed five times, and running up to a vaſt height, 
the tops were cut off before any bloſſoms appeared. 
It was expected that they would be laid like Wheat 
or barley, but it proved otherwiſe; they podded 


favourably, and were reaped in the beginning af; -* 


September. Produce, twenty-three quarts ;- or, 
per acre, . fourteen. quarters, two buſhels, and two 

As the ſeaſon was unfavourable, this proves that. 
bad ſeaſons are worſt to bad farmers, and that you 
may controul the effect of the worſt by good huſ- 
bandry—Fourteen quarters per acre 1s an unuſual 
product. The cultivation of an acre in this man- 
ner will come to about twenty-four pounds, the- 
value of the crop will be rather above twenty-one + 


pounds. Conſidering the proſpect of future crops, | 
this may be even eſteemed profitable; many other 


plants, as well as beans, would anſwer well to cul- 
tivate in this manner, but the fear of the firſt ex- 


pence is what deters men from the undertaking.., 


In September, in the following year, a ſquare - 
perch was marked in the ſame field, it was dug 
four-ſpits or three feet deep, ten buſhels of rotten 
farm- yard dung being equally turned in, and the 
ſurſace left as before. One. buſhel of coal-aſhes; 
and an equal quantity of poultry dung, were ſpread 
upon the ſurface, and dug down the ridges, dril- - - 
led it with tick beans in treble rows, one foot aſun- 


der, with three feet intervals. The beans grew 


finely, and yet with a colour perfectly healthy. 
L . They 


0 4 
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They were hand- hoed four times, weeded twice, 


and the intervals dug in the imitation of horſe-hoe- 
ing four times, the clods being each time well bro- 
ken; and the ſurfaces left · in a neat condition. The 
tops of theſe beans were cut off on the firſt appear- 


ance of a bloſſom,” and being reaped by the end of 
September, produeed twenty-five quarts, one pint 


and a half per acre; or, Hirten quarters and three 
pecks. ii 4 Eg! 


The expence, per acre, of cultivating ad in 
the manner of this experiment, will be above twen- 


ty-nine pounds; the value of the product, twenty- 


ſeven pounds ſeven ſhillings, which is a very good 


return; the loſs for the firſt year being conſidered as 
"2 preparation for future crops, it is certainly advan- 
tageous. The ſtaple of this land being at once 
made, thefe"is à vaſt ſpace left for the roots to 
ſpread in, and they will ill find manure to the 
bottom of it. 5 


A piece of fix perches ſquare of barley ſtubble 


was marked out in the month of October, and 
lowed to the ridge.—In the month following 
it was plowed, and drilled with beans in equally 
diſtant rows, two feet aſunder; hand-hoed them 
thrice in the ſeaſon, and reaped i in Auguſt. The 
product was three pecks and fix quarts; or, per 
acre, three quarters and one' buſhel. This piece 
was afterwards appropriated” to try the culture of 
beans year after year ſucceſſively, on the ſame 
land, to obſerve whether, and how far, they Nn 
degenerate. FE 


In October, plowed up the ſtubble, and water- 


furrowed it.—In the F ebruary tollowing plowed it 
again, and drilled it in equally diſtant rows, two 
feet aſunder, as before; hand-hoed them four 
times, and hand- weeded them once, cut off the 
tops Jt as they were © going to blotſom. Product, 
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fiye- pecks, two quarts; on, per acre, four quar- 


3 ters, three buſhels. 


Plowed up the ſtubble in ee watered 


| 3 furrowed it as before; and in the February 


following plowed, and ſowed it with beans wma 


- eaſt ——The beans came up, well, and carried a good 


appearance. Product, bx pecks or, per e 
five quarters. 

Hence it. appears, that the oftener you ſow hoe 
ing crops the better; nor does it ſignify whether 
they are every year the ſame ſort or not. Theſe 
three improved each year, and it certainly was 
owing-to the ſoil being kept ſo remarkably clean, 
as it muſt be by a Ps of hoed crops; —— Many 
lands have been run out of heart by the flavenlineſs. 
of tenants, which might be very advantageouſly. 
treated in this manner for, ſeveral years, -whereby a 
huſbandman may improve his farm, at the ſame 
time that he reaps a good profit by ſuch a proce- 
dure. 

Two ſquare perches « of land were ud. which 


N had been twice plowed, and in the month of Fe- 


. . 
$7 * 
.. £ 


bruary each of them was drilled. with three-fifths 
of a pint of beans, in equally diſtant rows, two 
feet aſunder, one with the common harſe-bean, the 


other with the tick-bean, in order to prove what 


difference there would be in the product. They 
were hand-hoed thrice and equally, reaped and 
thraſhed in September, The produce of the horſe- 
beans was five quarts, or, per acre, three, quar- 
ters, one buſhel ; that of the tick- beans, ſix quarts 
and one pint ; or, per acre, four quarters, two 
pecks.—The ſuperiority of the latter was, conſe- 
quently, ſeven buſhels and two pecks. 


Thus it appears, that the tick-bean yields the 


\ beſt; and the price alſo being higher than that of 


the common ſort, theſe two circumſtances ſhould 
incline farmers to make uſe of them. | 55 
The 


oma — > 
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The following year twa {guar eperches wete 


marked, which had been twice plowed, and was 
drilled as above, in equally diſtant rows, two feet 


alunder, with horſe and. tick-beans : | they: were 


hand- hoed thrie. 

The tick-beans produced fa, quarts; or, per 
acre, five quarters, three .buthels.—The horſe- 
beans five quarts and half a pint; or, per / acre, 
three quarters, two buſhels, and one peck. —Su- 
periority of the former, one n and three 
ee | 

Theſe-experiments heves wad with the ut- 
moſt exactneſs, and even in the ſame field, yet 


they have not always turned out alike; nor is that 
a matter to be expected, eonſidering the various 


circumſtances of weather and other accidents inci- 
dent to huſbandry ; all chat can be recommended 


to thoſe who are reſolved to become acquainted | 


with theſe matters, is the frequent repetition of 


them, whereby they may be enabled to compare 


the products of different years, and judging by the 


average of the whole Feed with the auen 
proſpect of ſucceſs, mg | » 
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Of W heat —Of the F ferent Experiments uſed. in 
ſtecping the Seed before it is ſown. —Of foreign 
Corn. —Of the Manner and Effect of ſowing it in 
England. —05 the Diſtempers Ld W 1 8 50 and the 
Cauſes and Care of e hb | 


As S the increaſing the quantity of our py ey is 
a matter of great importance, I think it proper here 


to give the reſult of what experience has proved, 
relative to the many "methods which have been 
ſug · 
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ſuggeſted, either for fertiliſing, the ſeed, or pre- 
ferving it from diſtempers, or by bringing grain 
from foreign countries, in order to increaſe its 


quantity or better its quality in this foil. 
In order to give an idea of theſe matters, 1 ſhall 


1 * 
fot 


2910 733 


fown with whear ee as follows, es 


4 „ e „ 3b 


Experiment . 47 010 


N f Hf 's pound 9 for wenity-four 
hours in a brine of ſalt, ſtrong enough o bear an 
egg, and then dried with lime. W 

2. The ſame time in the drainings of an horſe- 
dunghill, dried as Apen 2” 

. The ſame time in ſalt petre, as before. 
4. The ſame time in bullocks _ dried with 


lime. | 

5. Not ſteeped at all. 

The quantity of theſe grains was neatly gener, : 
if any were better than the reſt, it was No. 3. 
The 1 nearly alike. They were ſown broad- a 
caſt. 

In the ſame month, ſowed parcels, of wheat, pre- 
pared as follows. : 
No. 1. Steeped twelve hours in brine of ſalt, 

ſtrong enough to bear an egg, dried with lime. 

2. Steeped ditto in 4 mixture, half the above 
brine, and half the drainings of a horſe-dunghill, 
dried with lime. 

Ditto in a ſort of lye made of lime, wood- 
aſhes, and ſalt, dried with lime, 

4. Ditto uriae, dried with lime. 

5. Ditto in ditto, and pigeons dung and lime, 
dried with lime. 0 

Theſe alſo were ſown broad-caft upon the ſame 


22 


day. The — was, No. 1. three pounds.— 


2. three 


[ 6 Þ 
2. three arid a half.—3. three and a half, —4. four. 


25. four. 6. three and a half. The we quali Pert 
tectly firnilar, p 1 


aff | » g e IK... 111 


In the hou month, ſowed ſome parcels of whit, 
broad- caſt, on the ſame breadth: of fallowed” land, 
chus prepared : | 

No. 1. Steeped nelee hours in urine. © 

2. Ditto in a lye of ſalt, Pigeons dung, and 
wood afhes.. . i 

3. Ditto in a lye of n RO, 

4. Ditto in a mixture, 1 5 7 No. 2. and half the 
drainings. of a dunghill. - 

„Ditto in bullocks blood. 

6. Ditto in half ditto, and the Ede bar urine. 

7. Ditto in common ſalt brine. 

8. Ditto unſteeped. 

Of each of theſe half a pound was ob * all 
dried with lime. The produce was, No. 1, three 
pound and a half.—2. three and a quarter.—3. three 
and a half.—4. three and a chalf.—5. three. 
6. three and a half,—7. three and a half.—8. three 
and a half, The quality of each parcel proved the 
ſame, and the difference, in any of 9 APPEATS 
trifing: 


* 
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Sowed ſome ſpots with wheat ſeed « on a e fallow, F 
in a different field, as under: 
No. 1. Steeped twelve hours in a- x lye of lime. 
2. Ditto in ditto of wood-aſhes. 
Ditto in ditto of pigeons dung. 
Ditto in common ſalt brine. „ 
Ditto in ſalt- petre brine. e 
Ditto in blood. 
Ditto in urine. © clave: 
Ditto in the drainings of a dunghill. E 
| 5 9. Steep- 


| e > * 


* 


c 6g 1 
9. Stecped twelve hours in a lye of ele pere 
rng pigeons dung, and urine. 
10. Ditto unſteeped. Fg 
Of each of theſe the quantity of ſeed was a quar- 


ter of a pound, and all were dried with lime. T' hey 


were all fown on the ſame day in the month of 
Scprember, and all afterwards managed in the ſame 


manner: The produce of each was as follows, 
No. 1. one pound, three quarters.—2. one and a 


half.—3. one and three quarters. 4. one and three 
quarters. —5. two —6. one and three quarters. 


7. two.—8, 9, and 10. one Lo res 17 <a 


each. 

The is of the grain "Was, in general, the 
ſame ; if there were a Preference to be given, it 
was to that which was not ſteeped at all. The 
urine and ſalt - petre, in point of quantity, appear 
to have ſome ſuperiority, but * is not ein an) de- 
Beer ee ee Mack gig. Y. 
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In the month of Ober, 3 fowl 
ſeveral parcels of wheat on a fallow, in the ame 


" * 
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Held as above, and in the following manner. 


No. 1. Steeped for twelve hours in a lye of lime, 
ſalt-petre, wood-aſhes, pigeons dung, blood, urine, 
and the drainings of a dunghill, all mixed together. 

No. 2. In ditto for ſix hours. No. 3. for eigh- 


teen hours. —No. 4. for zwenty-four hours. 


No. 5. Steeped for twelve Kore * 1 
mixture of ſoot and water. 

No. 6. Ditto in ditto, ſoot and urine. · 

No. 7. Unſteepec. 0 0 

Of each of theſe, as before, a quarter hs a 5" 
was ſowed, and all were dried with lime. All 
produced two pounds, except No. 4. which was 
the longeſt ſteeped ; the product of which was only 


one * chree quarters. The grain was the 


* N ſame; 7 


" 6 1 
fame; and all that can be inferred from the trial 
in, has too Ig: ſteeping hurts the ſeed. e 


Experiment V. 


In the month of October, n out, in 5 
ſame field uſed for the three firſt experiments, ſome - | 
pieces of fallow, and ſowed them each with a quar- 
ter of a pound of wheat, thus pre 

No. x. Steeped for Wwelve hours, in a asg ye 
oi wood aſhes, © 

2. Ditto in ditto of common 105 

3. Ditto in ditto of falt-petre. 

bo Ditto in ditto of ſoot. : 

5 5. Ditto in ditto of pigeons 82 
6. Ditto in ditto of lime. 206: 
; 7. Ditto in blood. 
. 8. Ditto in urine. 144 65 
; 9. Ditto in a lye of urine and ſoot. 
10. Ditto in ditto of urine and Blood: | | 
11. Ditto in ditto of elt Petre and the drainings 
of a dunghill. 3 | 
1 12. Ditto in ditto, a mixture of all. 41 1 
2 13. Ditto unſteeped, oh 
Theſe: were all ried with Bikes and *jnfainblid 
2 alike. The produce was; No. 1, 2, 3. one pound, 


>, 


, three quarters each.—4. two. —5f. one and a half. 

| —56, 7. one, three quarters each.—8. two. — 9. one, 

bo three quarters. — 10. one and a half. —1. 1. two. 
12, 13. one, three-quarters each. 

8 The grain was ſimilar; the faperivriry was ; ill 


in favour of urine and ſimilar mixtures; but 
though it might ſeem to prove, that theſe are the 
beſt of the preparations hitherto mentioned, how- 


d ever, this ſuperiority being rather in quantity, and 
I ſo ſmall, very little — recommendation can 
as be given to them. 

ly Upon the whole, therefore, it, ſeems that all 
he thele maxims are rather matter of curioſity than 
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of real utility. Ir 3 appear to the unprejudiced 
reader, that they have had as fair trial as could 
poſſibly be given them, and every mode tried that 
could be Fer * ſuch an vecahion, | 


The next matter If ſhall Fob? of, is, the — 
of ſeed; as it is well worth while to enquire, he- 
ther this can really be of any benefit. I ſhall treat 
this as IJ have done the former ſubject, en it 
entirely upon the reſult of experiment. 


Experiment 1 


In the Wach of October, three ſquare perches 
of fallow, in a field in Suſſex, the ſurface of 
which was loam with clay beneath, properly 
manured, was ſowed in the following manner. 

No. 1. With one pint of red wheat, of che ſame 


county, raiſed in the neighbourhood, : 
CO 4 With. ditto: of wheat, from the Ie of Tha- | 


net. 


3. With ditto of red wheat, from cham in 


Cambridgeſhire. | 
The produce of theſe ſpots was, No. I, Four 


- quarts of good wheat; the value, forty- one ſhil- 
lings per quarter. Four quarters, four bulls, 


r 
No. 2. Five quarts ; ; the value, forry-three ſhil- 

lings. Three quarters, one buſhel, per acre. - 
3. Four quarts and a pint; the value, forty- 


two ſhillings. Two quarters, 4 buſhels, two 


pecks⸗ per acre. 


The ſamples being ſhewn. to a merchant, the 


prices were fixed as they ſtand. The Cambridge- 
ſhire exceeded the native wheat: the Kentiſh was 
ſuperior to both of them 1 in quality, as well as in 
. = 
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In the ſame month, were marked out five ſquafe 
perches of fallaw, in another field, and ſowed thus. 


No. 1. With a pint of red wheat of a neighbours | 


ing growth, for many years. 


2. With ditto of white wheat of the fame growth, | 


3. With bearded wheat ditto. 


4. With ditto of red Wheat, from the Ee of 5 


Thanet. 
5. With red wheat from Cambridgeſhire. 


Theſe being all managed in every. reſpect alike, . 


the produce was as follows. 


1 9 


No. 1. Four quarts and a pint; the value, forty- 
one ſhillings. Two quarters, ſix buſhels, two 


8 


ro per acre. 


Four quarts ; value, forty-two thillings.. 


T 00 quarters, four buſhels, F 

3. Five quarts; value, thirty-nite thillings. 
Three quarters, one buſhel, per acre. | 

4. Five quarts; value, forty-three ſhillings. 
Three quarters, one buſhel, per acre. _ 

5. Four quarts ; value, forty-two © Hhillings. 
Two quarters, one buſhel, per acre. 

It is obſervable here, that the bearded hene 


yielded moſt in quantity, the Kentiſh excepted; | 


but as generally is the caſe, it did not prove of ſo. 
much value. 


Experiment III. 


Six ſquare perches of fallow were marked out 
in the month of October, in another field, and 
theſe were ſowed with the following different forts . 
of wheat. 

No. 1. With a pint of wheat, the growth of one 


of our own fields. 


2. "Om ditto, the growth of the next field, 
F 8 K wa 


7 66, 
„With red wheat, once * ſince it came 
from the Iſie of Thanet. 

4. With common bearded wheat. 3 

5. With the hollow ſtrawed bearded ditto. | 
F 6. With red wheat, from a ſandy ſoil in Nor- 
olk. 

In this experiment, No. 4. produced four « quarts; 
the value, forty-two ſhillings, Two quarters, four 
buſhels, to an acre. 

2. Three quarts, one pint and half; value, for- 
ty ſhillings, Two quarters, fix buſhels, two pecks, 
per acre. 

3. Four quarts, one pint ; value, forty-three. 
ſhillings. T'wo quarters, ſix buſhels, two Fels, 
75 A 

Four quarts, one pint; value, forty- one ſhil- 
8 Two quarters, {ix. buſhels, two ws per 


Acre. 


5. Four quarts and a pint; value, forty-one 
ſhillings. Two quarters, fix buſhels, two pecks, 
per acre. | 

6. Four quarts ; value, forty-one N Two 

uarters, four buſhels, per er.. 

Still the Kentiſh wheat exceeded in quality; ; the 
red from Norfolk equal in quantity, in quality in- 
ferior both to that and our own. No. 1. was much 


bettered by a rs of ſoil, though 1 in the very 
ſame farm. 


Exaerigiane IV. 


Ten ſquare perches being marked from the firſt 
field, they were thus ſowed. | 


No. 1. With a pint of n which grew in che ; 
adjacent field. | 
22. With ditto that had grown in its own ſoil. 
With ditto from a gravelly ſoil in Eſſex. 
He With ditto from the north of Lincolnſhire. 
5. With 


ww | 
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With common bearded wheat which grew in 


the neighbourhood. 
6. With ditto from Cambridgeſhire, | 
7. With red ditto from a ſandy ſoil in Norfolk. 
8. With Kentiſh red wheat that had once been 


raiſed in our own lands. 


9. With the ſame, but direct from the Iſle of 
Thanet. 
The produce was as follows. 
No. 1. Four quarts; value, forty-one ſhillings. 


22. Three quarts and a pint; value, thirty- nine 


ſhillings.—3. Four quarts; value, forty-one ſhil- 


lings.—4. Four quarts; value, forty-one ſhillings. 
25. Four quarts and a pint; value, thirty-nine 


ſhillings, —6. Four quarts ; value, forty-one ſhil- 


lings,—7. Four quarts ; value, thirty-nine ſhillings. 


—38. Four quarts; value, forty-one ſhillings, — 


. Four quarts and a pint ; value, forty-two ſhil- 


ings. 
Here ſtill the bearded whear and the Kentiſh 
produce moſt ; but the latter being worth more 


than the former by three ſhillings a quarter, it 


maintains a great ſuperiority, 
Experiment V. 


In the month of October were ſowed in the firſt 
field, where ſeven ſquare perches were marked out, 
the following different ſorts of wheat, 

No. 1. With a pint of white wheat from Hert- 
fordſhire. 

2, With ditto of red from Kent. 

3. With a pint of ditto twice ſown on this ſoil. 

4. With the ſame quantity of red from the vale 
of Eveſham. 

5. With a pint of wheat from Ruſſia. 

6. With ditto of ditto from Iſleham in Cam- 


bridgeſhire, 


F 2 ; © 
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The produce of theſe was, No. 1. Three quarts; 
value, forty- three ſhillings.—2. Three quarts and 
a pint; value, forty-three ſhillings. —3. Three 
quarts ; value, forty-one ſhillings. —4. Four ditto 
value, forty-three ſhillings.—5. Four ditto; va- 
lue, forty-two ſhillings.—6. Three quarts and a 


pint; value, forty-three thillings.—7. Three quarts ; 


value, forty-two ſhillings. 

T he beſt of all upon this trial, as on the former, 
is that from the vale of Eveſham; the Ruſfan 
comes next.—Some ſeed from Dantzick was after- 
wards tried, which come ſtill nearer. The foreign 
wheats indeed, in general, exceeded the Engliſh, 
which (as ſomething of the ſame nature happened. 
to moſt of our own grain when removed from one 


place to another) may fairly be attributed to a. 


change of ſoil; and we may likewiſe be led from 
theſe experiments, to draw ſome uſefu] concluſions. 
Among the reſt, the following is a ſummary of the: 
reſult of theſe experiments.—That foreign wheats, 
from the moſt oppoſite climates, are ſuperior when 
lanted here to moſt of our own. That ſowing 
wheat, which tor many years has been raiſed in 
the neighbourhood, 1s quite unprofitable, —That 
there 1s not much difference between the red and 
the white wheat ; that the bearded yields much in 
quantity, but is deficient in quality, —That the 


Cambridgeſhire wheat 1s generally good when re- 


moved to a foil made up of a ſtiff loam ; that the 


CW Kentiſh red wheat is better; but that the ſeed ob- 


tained from the vale of Eveſham, both in quanury 


and quality, generally ſurpaſſes them all. 


Whilſt I am treating on this ſubject of experi- 
ments relative to the ſced of wheat, 1 ſhall intro- 
duce the trials made relative to the diſtempers of 
that grain 1n order to find out whether they really 


exiſted at all in the ſeed, or were merely acciden- 
tal, 


- 


r 
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tal, or whether ſometimes the former, and ſome- 


times the latter, was the caſe, which ſeemed to be 
the moſt probable conjecture. | 


For this purpoſe, in October, a piece of fallow | 


land was pitched upon in one of the fields, (called 
the firſt in the courſe of the former experiments.— 


It was harrowed, and ſome drills being marked, 


was ſowed i in the following manner. 


Experiment I. 


No. 1. With an hundred grains of clean, fine, 
weighty, red wheat. 
. With ditto 1 thin, ſhrivelled, red wheat, but 


4 

3. With ditto; rubbed in the duſt of burnt 
wheat. 

Theſe being all kept clean by proper weeding 
and hoeing, were found to be all ſound, and no 


difference could 55 diſcovered between them. 


Experiment II. b Os. 
In the middle of the ſame month, marked ſome 


drills upon a piece of well fallowed land in the 


ſame field, and ſowed them. 
No. 1. With an hundred grains of clean, weigh- 


ty, well- looking, red wheat. 


2. With ditto of ditto, rubbed with the powder 
of burnt wheat. 

2. With ditto of ditto, ſhrivelled, thin, ill- 
looking wheat, but clean. 

4. With ditto of ditto, rubbed wich the black 
duſt. 

5. With an hundred grains, picked at random, 
rubbed in the black duſt, and afterwards well 
waſhed in water. 

The weeding and hoeing being the ſame to each, 
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No. 1. Clean and good wheat.—2. Rather j in- 
ferior, but clean.—3. Good wheat, but with one 
burnt ear.—4, and 5. Without any burnt.—So 
that the black powder here ſeemed to have no ſhare 
in propagating the diſtemper. | 


Experiment III. 


Some other drills were marbed in the * 
month, in the ſame land, in order to try the effect 
of the ſoils. 

No. 1. Well fallowed land. 

2. An old baulk that had at different times s been 

weeded, and now but once ploughed. 
| . Clover land, once plowed. 

4. Fallow land, dunged with rotten Farm-yard 
dung. 

5. Ditto, dunged with long farm- yard dung. 

Theſe were all ſown with clean, ſound, weighty | 
wheat.— No. 1. An hundred grains in each drill, 
produced clean, good grain.—2. Thin and ſhri- 
velled, with ſeveral ears burnt.—3, 4, and g. were 
as good as No. 1.— Thus the baulk produced the 
only bad amongſt them. 


Experiment IV. 


The firſt week in November, 1n the ſame year, 
ſome drills were marked out in the ſame field. | 

No. 1. Summer fallowed, 

2. Ditto, and dunged with rotten yard- dung. 

3. Ditto, and dunged with long horſe-dung. 

4. A two years fallow, and twice well manured 
with rotten compoſt of farm-yard. dung and turf. 

5. After barley, on one plowing. 

6. After two crops of oats, on one plowing. 

A double drill on each, one ſown with clean, 
ſound wheat, and the other with thin, poor, ſhri- 
velled grain. The weeding was equal; the pro- 


duct as follows: 
No. 1. 


F 

No. 1. Good ſeed.— Fine, clean wheat, in ge⸗ 
neral, but with two burnt ears. 

Ditto, bad ſeed —Ditto, only with four burnt 
QATHs * «+ 
No. 2. Good ſeed on an equality with No. I. 

Ditto, bad feed. —The ſame with the good. 

No. 3. Good feed, Good corn, but inferior to | 
No. 2. 

Ditto, bad ſeed „ burnt ears, and every 
way inferior to that ſprung from the good. 

No. 4. Good ſeed.—Exceedingly fine, bright, 
and weighty, better than all the reſt. 

Ditto, bad ſeed. —Equal to No. 2. 

No. 5. Good ſeed, —Indifferent grain, with three 
- burnt ears. | | 
Ditto, bad ed — he ane. 1 
No: 6. Good ſeed.— Thin, and rather ſhrivelled, 
but clean, 

Ditto, bad ſeed. —Very bad grain, with ſeven 
burnt ears. 

This experiment turned out leſs to the diſadvan- 
tage of the bad ſeed than could have been ag 
imagined. 


Gwent V. 


Twelve drills were marked 1 in the ſecond field, 
as follows: 


No. 1. Summer. fallowed, and ſown with clean, | 
ſeed. 
2. Ditto, with thin, ſhrivelled ſeed, but ali 
3. Ditto, and manured with rotten yard-dung. 
4. Ditto, with bad. ; 
5. Ditto, and manured with long yard: dung, 
ſowed with good feed. ” | 
6. Ditto, ditto, ſowed with bad ſeed. 
7. A two years fallow, and twice manured, once 
with rotten farm-yard dung, and once. with coal- 
aſhes good ſeed. 
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8. A two years fallow, and twice manured, once 
with rotten farm- yard don 22 once with coal- 
aſhes ; — bad ſeed. | 

on a wheat ſtubble once plowed; ſowed 
with good ſeed. _ 
' 10. Ditto, with bad. | | 

11. After two crops of wheat and. c oats on one 
plowing ; ſowed with good ſeed. 

12. Ditto, with bad. 

The weeding, &c. was much the ſame wah all. 
No. 5, 6,.— 10 and 12, appeared in the middle 
of July following to be much mildewed, but the 
reſt eſcaped. The product was, No. 1. A ſound 


and bright corn.—2. Somewhat inferior,—3. Equal 


to No. 1.—4. Similar to No. 2.—5. Indifferent, 
with three burnt ears. —6. Much worſe, but with 
no burnt cars; —7. Very fine corn.—8. Ditto, and 


equal to No. 1.—9. Middling, as being inferior 


to No. 2.—10. Worſe.— 11. Very bad, with three 
burnt ears and two ſmutty Ones, —12, Worſe ſtill, 
with two burnt ears. 
In the good management, the bad ſeed has but 


very little diſadvantage in this experiment, but 
loſes much by bad huſbandry. 


Experiment VI, 


7 he ſecond week i in October, in the ſucceeding 
year, twelve drills/ were marked out in the firſt 
field upon a well-fallowed piece of land, and ſowed 
as follows : 1 1 

No. 1. With an hundred grains of cho found, 
weighty, red wheat. 

2, With ditto of thin and ſhrivelled. 

3. With itte rubbed in the duſt of burnt 


y heat. 


4. With ditto, rubbed in x the duſt of ſmurty 
wheat, 
FY With 


„ 
5. With an hundred grains of thin and ſhrivel- 
jed wheat, naturally affected with the burnt grain, 


6. With ditto, naturally affected by ſmutty grain, 


7. With ditto, burnt grain well waſhed in clean 
water. 
8. With ditto, ſmutty grain ditto. 
With ditto, apparently ſound grain, but from 
roots bearing collateral burnt ears. 
10. With ditto, apparently ſ ſound, from ſuch as 
bore collateral ſmutty ears. 


11. With ditto, ſound, red wheat, but rubbed. 


in the duſt of burnt barley. 

12. With ditto, ſound wheat, rubbed i in the duſt 
of burnt oats. 

The eulture, while growing, being the ſame to 
all, the following was the produce: 

No. 1. Very fine corn, and quite ſound. —2, 3, 
and 4. Much the ſame.—z. Fine corn, but with 
three burnt ears. —6, Ditto, but with three ſmutty 
ears,—7, and 8. Fine, ſound corn.—g. Ditto, but 
with five burnt ears.— 10. Ditto, with four burnt 
ears. 11, Ditto, with two burnt cars. — 12. Ditto, 
with five burnt ears. 


The reſult of this experiment, : as wall as of ſome 


more that were made in the ſame fields, is, that 
the quality of the grain is not a matter of ſo much 


conſequence as ſome have imagined ; though on 
the other hand, burnt or ſmutty grain is more liable 


to thoſe diſtempers than ſound ſeed. It is likewiſe 
evident, that wheat is affected by the duſt of burnt 
barley, or oats, as well as by that of burnt wheat. 


Experiment VII. 


On the ſame day that the laſt trial was executed, 
fourteen drills of fallow land being marked out in 
the ſecond field, were thus ſown : 

No. 1. With an hundred grains of clean, weighty, 

red wheat, 


2. With 
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No. 2. With an hundred grains of thin and 
ſhrivelled wheat. 
3. With ditto, rubbed in the duſt of burnt 


wheat. 

4. With ditto, rubbed in the. duſt of ſmutty 
wheat. 

5. With ditto, naturally affecte d with che burnt 
grain. 


6. With ditto, by the ſmutty grain. 
With ditto, by the burnt grain, well waſhed 
in clean waters. 
8. With ditto ditto, ſmutty grain, waſhed. 
9. With ditto, apparently ſound grain, but from : 
roots bearing collateral burnt ears. 
10. With ditto, apparently ſound grain, but 
from roots bearing collateral ſmutty ears. 
11. With ditto, ſound red wheat, but rubbed 
in the duſt of burnt white wheat. | 
12. With ditto, ſound red wheat, rubbed in 
the duſt of burnt great wheat. 
13. With ditto, ſound red wheat, rubbed 1 in the 
duſt of burnt oats. 
14. With ditto, ſound red wheat, pe TART in he 
duſt of burnt oats. 
The hoeing, weeding, and other management, 
were the ſame to each. — No. 2.—and 12. were, 
in ſome meaſure, mildewed while ſtanding. The 
produce was, —No. 1. Sound, weighty grains.— 
2. Indifferent, five ſhillings per quarter worſe than 
the firft.—3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. ſound and weighty. 
—59. Good corn, but with five burnt ears.— lo. 
Sound and weighty grain.— 11. Sound grain alſo, 
but with three ſmutty ears. — 12. Sound and welgh- 
ty.—13. Not equal to the reſt, and with two burnt 
ears.—14. Sound, good, and weighty grain. 
This, like many other of the experiments made, 
was by no means fatisfactory, in proving that the 
duſt was the occaſion of the — al 
ou 


i 


* 


* 


1 


mould, however, by no means be uſed, though 
good huſbandry, with a good foil, will do * 
in favour of the worſt, as has been ee 


" His ſpoken of the experiments tried in Eng- 
land, and within our own knowledge, we will now 


proceed to give the opinions of ſome foreigners and + | 


others, with ard to theſe two important articles 
of bettering the ſeed of corn, and of preventing it 
from being diſtempered. 

M. du Hamel obſerves, That thin Abbe de Val- 
lemont had compoſed a prolific liquor, by means of 
which the huſbandman was to reſt aſſured that he 
ſhould reap vaſt crops without manuring, or 
ſcarcely plowing his land. He was only to put his 
ſeed into this admirable liquid, which was to open, 
ſtrengthen, and amazingly fertiliſe the germe. 
Now the germe, or bud, 1s generally allowed to be 
an embryo which contains the whole plant in mini- 
ature : if this be the caſe, how improbable muſt 
ſuch a thing be: yet the doctrine was greedily ſwal- 
_ lowed by thoſe who hoped for much gain with lit- 
tle expence or trouble. What benefit (ſays this 
ingenious author) can this germe receive from any 
prolific liquor; the reſt of the ſeed ſerving only to 
feed the young plants. As ſoon as the roots of the 
latter are ſpread, the huſk of the former only 
remains, The moſt then that can be expected 
from ſuch liquors, is only to render the nutritive 
ſubſtance of the ſeed more fit to ſupport the young 
plant; and this can only be till it has ſtruck out 
its roots, after which the lobes of che ſeed ſerve to 
ſupport it no longer.“ 

However, the Abbe de Vallemont's mixture was 
extolled as a wonderful diſcovery, and ſuppoſed to 
be endued with a magnetic virtue of attracting 
from the air certain principles, which are not even 


certainly known to exiſt in it. Numbers of bo 
lific 


[767 | 
lific liquors were afterwards projected, and ſome 
ill-made experiments (as this gentleman obſerves) 

. confirmed men in the error. n 

« I myſelf (ſays he) was deceived by ſuch par- 
tial trials; but when I extended them to three or 
four acres of ground, this amazing fertility no lon- 

r took place, and I began to doubt the efficacy + 
of theſe boaſted ſpecifics. About the ſame time, I 
ſaw a ſingle grain of barley produce two hundred 
and thirty. ſtalks without the uſe of any prepara- 

tion; and was informed by the reverend* Dr, 
V Hales, that another grain of unprepared barley had 
actually produced an hundred and fifty-four ears. 

From hence I concluded, that the prodigies of ve- 

getation ſo much vaunted by ſome writers, as the 

effects of their infuſions, have, in fact, been owing 
to the nature of the ſoil, good culture, and to the 
grains being placed at ſuch diſtances from each 
other, that their roots have had room to ſpread, 
and thereby to collect a great quantity of ' nurture. 

I then had recourſe to new experiments, which 

confirmed me in this opinion. AO 

Me are informed (continues he) in the Poli- 
tical State of England, that a grain of wheat which 

grew by chance in a bed of onions, and had not 

received any preparation, produced five thouſand, 
ſix hundred grains; upon which the author re- 
marks,—That we muſt not from thence infer, that 
the country where ſuch a thing happens, is natu- 
rally more fertile than another, or that the method 

of agriculture practiſed in it is better than elſe- 
where; but that the cauſe of theſe prodigious 

growths is, that the grains ſtand ſingle, and in a 

good foil; that the only conſequence which can be 

drawn from thence is, that the new huſbandry 
comes neareſt to that ſtate, in which theſe ſurpriſing 
growths are produced; that it certainly muſt in- 


creaſe the product of the crops, and that it will 
| 5 Pro- 
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probably require leſs ſeed than in the common 


way“. 


periments, that good culture and proper manures 
contribute more effectually to the increaſe of crops, 


« Though it was pretty well proved by our ex- 


than all the boaſted. prolific liquor in the world; 


et - ſeveral, out of zeal for the public good, have 
publiſhed, ſome, the advantages which they think 


ariſe from the uſe of certain fertiliſing ſteeps ; and 


others, receipts for making them. 


In this ſpirit, M. de la Jutais has given us a 


little tract, intitled, The True Philoſophers: Stone; 
according to which, an admirable prolific liquor is 


to be thus made. Fuſe ſome mitre in an iron veſſel, 


and when it is hot enough to burn the ſubſtances which 


are to be added, throw in a ſmall quantity of the ſame 


ſeed as you intend to ſow : for example, if you would 


have a prolific liquor for wheat, throw a little wheat 
upon the nitre; if turnips, put in turnip-ſeed, and ſo 
on. Theſe ſeeds take fire, are conſumed, and incorpo- 
rate with the melted nitre. Your prolific liquor is then 


made, and you have only to mix the nitre with water. 


What reſults from this operation ? Forraindy, no- 
thing more than that there is in this prolific liquor, 
a great deal of nitre, with a ſmall portion of fixed 


us 


nitre, or alkaline ſalt. Whether this nitre be fired 


with wheat, barley, turnip-ſeed, or with pulveriſed 


coals, all chymiſts will allow the reſult to be the 
ſame, and that the ſame liquor might be made by 


mixing a little alkaline ſalt with a ſtrong ſolution 


of ſalt-petre. The queſtion is, What effect it will 


have upon vegetables. To try this fairly ; two ex- 


* This is true only in part: Wheat ſeldom pays the expences 


attending it, and therefore generally anſwers in the broad - caſt. 
M. du Hamel's own obſervation is here againſt him; via. 


That by a few grains we cannot judge of the product of acres. 
But this matter I ſhall treat of more fully in a future chapter, 


when I come to draw a compariſon between the new and the 
old huſbandry, as ſupported by experiments, 
| actly 


3 


CT. } 
actly ſimilar fields ſhould be ſown, the one wit 
Sha prepared by the prolific elixir, and the other” 
with wheat only limed in the uſual way, taking 
care to ſow an equal quantity in each field; for the 
ſingle circumſtance of diminiſhing the quantity of 
the fred, may increaſe the crops in years, when, as 
the farmers expreſs it, the corn does not tiller, 
Many have been deceived by not attending to this 
circumſtance ; but the following are well-made 
experiments. 
„M. Delu, after trying M. de la!Jutais's eſſence 
three times, with the moſt ſcrupulous care and ex- 
actneſs, thinks it of no ſort of ſervice. 8 
M. Peirol communicated ſeveral experiments, 
which he had made with great care, in order to ſa- 
tisfy himſelf whether theſe prolific liquors have any 
virtue, and thoſe trials made him then hope for 
ſucceſs. I.thanked him for his obliging letters, 
and exhorted him to repeat the ſame experiments, 
with ſome new precautions which I thought Impor- 
tant. He did ſo, with all poſſible care; and it is 
with real pleaſure that I ſhall give a juſt account 
of them, becauſe they ſeem to me extremely fit to 
diſſuade thoſe perſons who wiſh well to agriculture, 
from putting their truſt in ſuch deluſions. Inftead 
of running after an empty ſhadow, they may em- 
ploy their time in ſuch an uſeful manner, as that 
the public may be benefited by it. 
M. Peirol ſowed both in his own garden, and 
in that of the Intendant of Auvergne.—1. Many- 
eared wheat.— 2. Rath - ripe barley.—3. The com- 
mon red wheat of the country; and had from each 
of them an amazing increaſe.— 
* Each plant of the many: eared wheat had from 
fifty to ninety-two ſtalks, and theſe laſt yielded 
thirteen thouſand, eight, hundred grains, 


Some 


_ 
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Some of the rath-ripe barley had two hundred 


and forty- four ſtalks to each plant, and yielded 
fourteen thouſand, ſix hundred and forty grains. 
„Several plants of the red wheat had three hun- 


dred ſtalks, but the grain was eaten by birds.— 


„ Theſe were fine productions ;—but the moſt 


important thing to be obſerved here is, that M. 


Peirol ſowed all theſe different kinds of grain as 
well in his own garden as in that of the Intendant, 
on the ſame day, which was the eighth of Septem- 


ber, 1758. Part of this corn having been ſteeped 


in the-Abbe de Vallemont's fertilifing liquor, while 
the reſt had not been infuſed at all, yet their pro- 
ductions were quite alike; the ground had been 


prepared exactly in the ſame manner for the ſteeped: 
and the unſteeped grain; and both were equally 


watered, from time to time, with that. prolific 


waſh. Now this laſt circumſtance ſpoils the whole 


experiment; for who can doubt, but that watering 
the plant with impregnations of dung, which he 


has preſcribed, muſt give them great vigopr ; even 


more than a conſiderable quantity of dung itſelf 


would have done ?—However, the following ex- 


riment is luckily without that fault. 

« On the fourth day of April, 1757, M. Peirol 
divided a pretty large field into five equal parts.— 
The ground was in good tilth, and he ſowed it with 
barley. | „ 0 

„The firſt part was ſowed with unſteeped bar- 
ley in rows, a foot aſunder. t 

„The ſecond was ſowed with the ſame kind of 
barley, ſteeped in the Abbe de Vallemont's liquor, 
and likewiſe in rows a foot aſunder.—Both had a 
plowing between the fows towards the end of April. 

The third was ſown in broad-caſt, according 
to the cuſtom of the country, except that a quarter 
part of the uſual quantity of ſeed was W 
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but il! it was the ſame ſort of barley, and this had 


been ſteeped in M. de Vallemont's liquor. 


& The fourth diviſion was alſo ſown in broad- 


caſt like the former ; but with this difference, that 


the ſeed was ſteeped in a . liquor, invented 


by M. Robineau. 


« Laſtly, the fifth part was ſown entirely in the 


common way, with the uſual quantity of the ſame 
kind of ſeed, unſteeped. 
de following was the ſtate of theſe five divi- 


ſions at harveſt time. 
& The firſt and ſecond; which hx been ſown in 


rows, with only a quarter part of the quantity of 


ſeed generally uſed in the common way, but pre- 


pared for the one by being infuſed in the Abbe de 


Vallemont's liquor, and fowed in the other without 
any impregnation, were both very fine, and yielded 
a great deal of grain. 


« The third and fourth, which had been ſown in 
broad-caſt, with an abatement of only a quarter of 


the uſual quantity of ſeed, and where the grain for 
one had ſteeped in De Vallemont's liquor, 
and that for the other in M. Robineau's, were both 


middling ; and, indeed, not viſibly different in any 


reſpect * whatſoever. 
5 The fifth ſpot, which had been ſown intirely 


in the common way, and with the uſual quantity 


of ſeed, was the worſt of all. 
. Though M. Peirol was prejudiced in favour 
of prolific eſſences, yet he concludes from this 


experiment: 


c 1. That the unſteeped grain uſed for the firſt 


mentioned portion of the field, having yielded as 
fine a crop as that of the ſecond, which was ſteep- 


ed, infuſing the feed does No, contribute much to 


make the plants tiller, 
2, That the products 1 the third and fourth 


diviſions being quite alike, M. Robineau's ſteep is 


not better than M. de Vallemont's. . 
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* 3, That the difference between the crop of the 
fifth, and thoſe of the third and fourth pieces of 
ground, was probably owing to the different quan- 


tity of ſeed. 


6e 4. That the ſuperior beauty of the firſt and 
ſecond, which ſurpaſſed all the reſt, was occaſioned 
by the grains being fo far diſtant from each other, 
that the roots of the plants had ſufficient room to 
collect their nouriſhment; and that the huſband- 
ground between the 

rows, in the ſpring, by which the vigour of the 
plants was conſiderably increaſed. This tended to 
confirm the advantages of the new huſbandry ; and 
M. Peirol was ſo far convinced of it, that he ſowed 
a very large track of land, near Riom, in the ſame 
manner as the two firſt parts of the above- men- 


man was enabled to ſtir the 


tioned experiment. 


He has likewiſe made another trial of De Val- 
lemont's ſpecific, by planting vines in two different 
places. — In one of theſe, where the ſoil was good, 

the common practice was followed, and the cut- 
tings ſprouted ſoon :—in the other, where the 
ground was not ſo good, each cutting was watered 
with two quarts of the liquor recommended by De 


Vallemont, Theſe laſt ſhot out later, but then 
orew with great ſtrength, and retained their leaves 
a long time. It cannot be doubted, but that an 


infuſion of dung will invigorate plants, and make 


them grow faſter than they otherwiſe would. 


The 


owners of the reſpective lands are here to conſider, 
whether the expence of people to do this buſineſs, 


may not be greater than the advantages accruing 
from it will repay ; but it is certain, that by thus 


watering , the newly-planted cuttings, eſpecially 


with a ſtrong infuſion of dung, they will ſecure 


their taking root. 


© To fatisfy myſelf (continues he) with regs | 
Of, 1 
choſe 


to Mr, Robineau's pretended . prolific liqu 
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choſe a piece -of ground laid' out for wheat, and 
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divided it into three equal parts. One of theſe 
was fown in the common way, with ſeeds only 
limed, and produced an hundred and ninety-two 
ſheaves to an acre, which yielded fixty buſhels of 


corn. Another was likewiſe fown in the common 
way, with ſeeds only limed, but two-fifths leſs in 


quantity than 1s generally uſed, and produced an 
hundred and ſixty-eight ſheaves, which yielded 
fifty-four buſhels. The third part was ſowed with 
the ſame quantity of ſeed as the firſt, but prepared 


according to M. Robineau's difection. This pro- 


duced but an hundred and fifty- ſix ſheaves, which 


N yielded fifty- four buſhels of grain. From whence 


it follows, that his method was not of any ſervice 

to the crop. 1 5 e 
His liquor, when diſtilled over a very flow 

fire, yields a little brandy ; what remains in the 


— matraſs yields a great quantity of ſalt-petre; and 
* the reſidue 1s a bitter water, which contains a ſmall 


portion of alkaline ſalt. This is nearly what would 
be obtained from M. de la Jutais's liquor. 
&© M. Vandusfel has alſo tried M. Robineau's 


prolific liquor, and found it attended with no other 
effect than that the field, when it was uſed, had 


ſomewhat fewer ſmutty ears than other grounds, 


for which the ſeed had not been fo prepared. But 
other ſeed, which he ſteeped in an infuſion of dung, 
aſhes, and lime, produced corn totally exempt 
from ſmut,” Ia _- 
With regard to ſmut and burnt grain, of which 
we have ſpoken ſo much, this author is very ex- 
plicit in his opinions. | 
* Firſt, he ſays, That the ſmut entirely deſtroys 
the germe, or ſubſtance of the grain. 
Secondly, That it affects not only the ear, but 


alſo, in ſome degree, the whole plant, when it has 


made a great progreſs, pg 
7 - _ Thirdly 
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Thirdly, That it very ſeldom happens but that 


when one ſtalk is ſmutty, all the ears of the other 


ſtalks, ſpringing from the ſame root, are ſo too. 


Fourthly, That ſo early as in March, or April; 


upon opening the hood, or blades, which cover the 
ear, and examining the young ear, when not above 
the ſixth part of an inch in length, and almoſt cloſe 
to the roots; the embryo has been found already 
black, and attacked with this diſtemper; though, 
perhaps, it may not always ſeize the plants fo 
early. | 


out of its covering formed by the blades, -it looks 
lank and meagre ; the common and: immediate co- 
verings of the grains are, in this caſe, ſo very ſlight 
and thin, that the black powder is ſeen through 
them; and from this time nothing is found in the 
room of grains but a black powder, which has a 
fœtid ſmell, and no conliſtency.—As this powder, 
of which the conſtituent particles have but little 
coheſion, and of which the coverings are deſtroyed, 


is eaſily blown off by wind, or waſhed away by 


rain, the huſbandman in houſing theſe plants, 
houſes only ſkeletons of ears. If any impreſſion 
of this powder remains, it is eaſily taken off by 
ſifting. 4 | 

M. Tillet, who gained the prize propoſed by the 


academy at Bourdeaux, for the beſt account of 


what renders black the mealy ſubftance of grain, 
has alſo obſerved, that theſe corrupted ears are 


often found to be vitiated even in the hood, though 


this laſt appears as green and perfect as if nothing 


were the matter with the corn, The upper part of 
the ſtalk of a ſmutty plant is not commonly quite 


ſtrait, from within about an inch below the ear. 
If ſuch a ſtalk is ſqueezed there, it ſcarcely yields 
at all to the preſſure: if it be cut aſunder about 


a quarter of an inch below the ear, it will be found 
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grains after they are formed, and before they are 


84 J 

almoſt entirely filled with pith, ſo that only a very 
ſmall opening can be perceived in the ſtalk, inſtead: 
of that large pipe which is diſcernable in healthy 
ſtems. M. Tiller concludes from hence, that the 
circulation of the juices is obſtructed in the upper 
part of the ſtalks of ſmutty plants. 

As to the cauſes of the ſmuttineſs of corn, it has 
been ſaid it is not owing to a want of fecundation 


in the plants, any more than it is to the ſet- 
tling of wet upon the ears, to fogs, nor to the 
violence of the ſun- beams; ſince the ears have been 


ſeen ſmutty long before they ceaſed to be covered 
with the blades, which continue green till the diſ- 
temper has made a great progreſs. And the ſame 
obſervation may ſerve to refute the opinion of thoſe, 
who ſuppoſe the cauſe of the ſmut to be in the 


paſt their milky ſtate. 
There are thoſe alſo who have aſcribed che {ſmut 


of corn to the moiſture of the earth; but ſeldom 


do we ſee more of this diſtempered grain in the 
loweſt, than in the higheſt part of a field. Above 
all, why ſhould there be, as generally there is, a 
Gngle ſmutty plant; why a ſingle ſmutty ear in 
the midſt of a number of ſound ones ? Too much 
moiſture may, however, favour the progreſs of the 
ſmut, though it may not, perhaps, be the imme- 
diate cauſe of it; which latter opinion ſeems pro- 


bable, becauſe we find the corn generally more 


diſtempered in wet ſeaſons than it is in dry ones. 
That inſects may be the cauſe of this, as well a as 
of many diſorders in different plants, is what can- 
not be denied ; but nothing amounting to a proof 
of this has ever yet appeared. Inſects 3 in- 
deed, been perceived in ſmutty corn, but this fur- 


niſnes no argument, as theſe animals were by no 


means peculiarly different from ſuch as have been 


found in the moſt ſound and hbealthy.— The corn- 
cater- 
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taterpillar, as it is called, devours the ſubſtance of 
the grain, but it does not occaſion ſmut. Flies 
lay their eggs upon theſe ſeeds, and the worms 
and maggots proceeding from thence eat the ſeeds ; 
neither do theſe produce any thing like ſmut. Dr. 
Hales, in order to try whether this diſtemper did 
not originate from, bruiſed -ſeeds, ordered ſome to 
be bruiſed with a hammer they grew well, and 
bore ears which were not at all ſmutty. 


Some have conceived that pigeons dung, and 


ſheeps dung, laid on the ground, produce this di 
temper : but we have ſeen large pigeon-houſes, the 
dung of which is ſtrewed upon wheat lands, — The 
ſheep are folded upon others; yet the corn which 
grows on ſuch grounds, is by no means ran 
larly infected with ſmut. 

It has been obſerved by M. Aimen, M. D. hag 
ſmuttineſs in corn cannot be derived from a defect 
in the ſap, as all parts of the plant, except the 
ear, look healthy; and there are plants, the roots 
of which are perennial, and which appear in full 
vigour, though their ears are ſmutty every year. 
It is his opimon, that any thing which weakens 
the plant, is moſt likely to bring on the ſmut: as 
an inſtance, he ſays, that in his country they cut 
rye as ſoon as it ſpindles, for the fodder of their 


cattle; and that this rye generally produces other 


ears, which moſtly contain nothing but diſtempered 
grain. He adds, that ſeed corn which has been 
pricked, or run through with a necdle, that which 
is not thoroughly ripe, and likewiſe that which 
produces lateral, or ſecond | cars, is generally 
mutty. 5 
This gentleman ſuppoſes, chat the ſmut in corn 


is produced by a kind of ulcer. In order to aſcer- 


tain how ſuch a matter could happen, he examined 
ſeveral grains of barley with a microſcope ; ſome 
of them were bigger than others, ſome very hard, 
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and ſome yielded to the preſſure of his nail: ſome 


| were of a deeper, and others of a lighter colour; 


ſorne longer, and others rounder than he con- 


_ ceived they ought to have been; their rind was 
ſometimes wrinkled in ſeveral places, whereas it 


ought to have been ſmooth ; and laſtly, he per- 


ceived that upon ſome of them there were blaſt. 
ſpots, which, upon examination, appeared to be 
covered with a ſort of mould. Theſe grains were 
carefully ſeparated, according to their different 
qualities, and were ſown apart, but in the ſame 
ground. All the mouldy grain, he ſays, produced 
ſmutty ears, while the ſhrivelled, the parched, and 
thoſe that were attacked by infects, either grew not 
at all, or growing, had no appearance of this diſ- 
temper. - _ | 
After this, M. Aimen ſingled out a parcel of 
ſound grains, ſowed them, and, in a little time, 
took them up, in order to examine them again 
with a magnifying glaſs. Some of them appeared 
mouldy, and theſe being replanted, produced ſmut- 
ty ears.—This, that gentleman does not pretend 
to be the only cauſe, but from his own experimen- 
tal knowledge, he pronounces that it is one of the 
cauſes of this diſtemper. 5 7 
Yet, notwithſtanding «all this, it is a problem 
not eaſily to be ſolved, how mouldineſs can pro- 


duce: this diſorder, ſince x, ſoon as. the ſeed has 


- 


ſprouted, and produced its plant, the whole ſubſtance 
of the grain is conſumed ; for which reaſon, whether 
the hulls, or coverings, grow mouldy or not, ſeems 
to be in this caſe a matter of as little conſideration as 
in that of the prolific liquors. . It is, indeed, eaſy to 


| ſuppoſe, that if this mouldineſs attacked the plant, 
it might either kill, or render it poor and weak; 


— 


but it is not ſo eaſy to determine how this mouldi- 


neſs ſhould affect only the organs of fructification, 


F 


5 and deſtroy them without doing any viſible injury 
; to the other parts of the ſame plant, even though it 
5 be a perennial one. Theſe, however, are facts 
3 which are related; if we ſhould conjecture from 
N thence, that, ſuppoſing the plant to be only the 
- WM increaſe of the embryo, the organs of fructification 


which exiſt in miniature imperceptibly in the ſeed, 
were already affected by the mouldineſs, before 
they were depoſited in the earth; by this method 
of reaſoning, we might, perhaps, have ſome chance 
of accounting for this aſſertion of M. Aimen's; but 


experiments properly conducted, and faithfully is 
related, are always more valuable than any con- oh 
jectures. N Th 9 

One of the methods the above ingenious perſon = 
preſcribes, for the prevention of ſmut in corn, is 5 
that of chuſing the beſt of corn for ſeed, which ſhould 11 
be limed immediately after; obſerving that every Fn 

ible method to make the produce of ſuch corn 7 
mouldy, has ever proved ineffectual. „„ [is 

M. du Hamel ſays, (as I have already obſerved) 9 
that from all he can gather, either by theory or 1 
practice, the black powder of ſmutty corn does not 54 
appear to be contagious. One maxim which M., i 
Tillet recommends, is certainly a proper one, and Fo 
that is, good tillage; for whether the diſtemper "2 
exiſt in the plant, in the foil, or in both, this is a 19 
method which is very likely to remove it. | vi 

M. de Lignerolle ſays, that the ſureſt method 1 


of avoiding ſmut, and which he has practiſed with 


FE ſucceſs for a number of years, is, that of changing 
18 the ſeed every year, and being careful that the 
0 ſeed- corn ſhould be thoroughly dried and ripe, 
t, and that it be not ſmutty, nor have any ſmutty 
. powder ſticking to it *, He adviſed alſo to pour 
a * This laſt precept is certainly of little or no uſe, if expe- 1 
, riments may be truſted to, as are alſo ſome of the following 


d preſcriptions, 


G4 boiling 


YT" 


l 
boiling water upon quick- lime in a long tub, and 
after the ebullition is over, as much cold water as 
there was hot, and to ſtir it all ſtrongly together, 
to diſſolve the lime, and thoroughly mix it. The 
quantity of wheat to be ſown is to be ſprinkled 

with this lye, and then well ſtirred with a ſhovel, 
and laid in a high heap. The grain ſhould be 
kept for a week after this preparation; turn it 
every day, leſt it ſhould heat in ſuch' a manner as 
to deſtroy the germe. And the projector. ſays, 
that by theſe means he has contrived to have no 
ſmut upon his corn, when that diſtemper has in- 
fected all the fields around him. 1 
Another of theſe projectors, thinking the ſteeps 
generally uſed to be too expenſive, mentions that 
he has found out a peculiar one of his own, of 
which he gives the following account: 

I have had (ſays he) the good fortune to ac- 
compliſh what I wiſhed; for now I only uſe pi- 
geons-dung, aſhes, and quick-lime; with ſea- ſalt, 
where this laſt can conveniently be had. I have 
ſometimes made with theſe ingredients ſteeped in 
water ſo ſtrong a liquor, that it has even deſtroyed 
the germe of the grain. But there will be no 
danger of that, if care is taken to obſerve the ſub- 

ſequent directions, which are the reſult of ſeven 
years ſucceſsful experience, even at times when 
farmers, who have neglected to follow them, have 
had ſuch wretched crops as would not pay the 
charge of reaping.” “ 354-30 ti” | 
Ihen follows the recipe, with which, in his own; 
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lime is quite diſſolved. This lye will keep for 
ſome time without ſpoiling : it muſt be ſtirred 
again juſt before the grain is ſteeped into it. The 


corn is then to be put into a baſket, and plun 


into the lye, where it muſt remain till it has tho- 


roughly imbibed it; after which it is taken out and 
Jaid on a heap, till it is quite drained of all its 
moiſture. Or, take a maſhing tub, fill it with 


grain to within four inches of the brim, and then 


Pour in the lye well ſtirred before-hand : when the 
tub is full, let the lye run out at the bottom into 


ſome other veſſel, in order to uſe it again for more 
corn: let the grain then be taken out and laid in a 
heap to drain, and continue in this manner to ſteep 


all your ſeed- corn. The wheat thus prepared, 


may be ſown the next day, and muſt not be kept 
above five days, left it ſhould heat. This is ſaid 
from experience, The quantity of lye preſcribed, 


will ſerve to prepare twenty buſhels of wheat.“ 


To this we muſt add, that count Ginanni, a' 


patrician of Ravenna, who has written upon diſ- 


tempers of corn in the blade, has deemed the ruſt 


incurable where it has once taken place; but as a 


preventative, he ſays, that he has ſprinkled the 


plants before their ears were formed in their hoods, 
with /al ammoniac, or ſalt-petre, in water mixed 


with ſalt of tartar, and other alkaline ſubſtances, 
but at the ſame time it is to be noted, that he has 


mentioned theſe methods as being too expenſive 
for the uſe of farmers. He juſtly thinks, that 


ſowing thin, and keeping the corn quite free from“ 


weeds, and 'well tilling the land, will be a good 
preſervative, as he himſelf has experienced. — 

As to the burnt grain, that is not by any means 
to be confounded with the ſmutty ; it is another, 
and alſo a more dangerous diſtemper. Smut, 
indeed, occaſions a total loſs of the ears infected 


with it; but the being extremely fine, and 
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eaſily enen by the winds, even if it ſhould be - 


allowed to be infectious, cannot eaſily communi- 


cate that infection. But the burnt, or vicious 
grains, being often houſed with the ſound ones, 
infect them with a contagious diſtemper; at the 
ſame time that they render the flour brown, and 


communicate a diſagreeable ſcent to it. 
As to the characteriſtics by which we are to dil. 


tinguiſh burnt grain, they are, generally ſpeaking, 


to be collected from the following deſcription : 
1. The plants which are to produce burnt grain 
are ſtrong and vigorous. 
2. The ears attacked with this diſtemper are not, 


at firſt, readily diſtinguiſhed from thoſe which are 


ſound ; but after their bloſſoming is paſt, they 
become of a deep blueiſh green, and then turn 
whitiſh, at which time they are eaſily known, An 
intenſe heat of the ſun, with a fog preceding it, 
has generally been thought (ſays a foreign author) 
to be the cauſe of this diſtemper. I am apt rather 
to attribute this to the nature of the ſoil itſelf, a 
maxim which the experiments mentioned in os 
firſt part of this chapter ſeem to confirm, 
But to proceed, It is ſaid, that though all the 


ears which proceed from the ſame ſeed, are uſually 


attacked with the ſame diſtempers ; yet M. Aimen 
and M. Tillet have found ſound ears on the ſame 


plant with the infected. So has the writer of this 


ſyſtem, but from thence has been able to gather 
nothing material, in order to help him in tracing 
the cauſe of ſuch diſtemper. But theſe gentlemen 


go farther, and aſſert, that they have even ſeen 


ſingle grains which contain partly white flour, and 
parcly this deſtructive burnt powder.) 

They proceed to tell us, that the huſks, or 
outward coverings of the grains in burnt ears, afe 
almoſt n ſound; with this differancs Wn: 

that 


12 


a } 


that when their ears begin to open, they look more 


dry and more parched than the ſound ones. * 


The ſkin, or immediate coverings of the grain 
in burnt ears, 1s not here deſtroyed, as it 1s by 
ſmut. This covering ſtill . retains conſiſtency 
enough to preſerve the grain in nearly its natural 
ſtate, and to make it look whitiſh. 

Burnt grains, we are told by theſe authors, are 
generally rounder, ſhorter, and, above all, lighter 
than the ſound grains. Sometimes they prove 
larger, ſometimes ſmaller, but ſeldom of the exact 
ſize with the ſound ones. The furrow, likewiſe, 
which runs lengthways with the grains of wheat, 
is ſometimes entirely effaced, the piſtils at the end 
of the grain are likewiſe often found dried and 


withered 3 nor is the germe perceived at the bot- 


tom of thoſe grains which are burnt. 

Yet till the time of bloſſoming, but little differ- 
ence is to be obſerved in theſe 5 different ſorts of 
grain. It is at the critical time in which Nature 
ſends forth the bloſſoms, that theſe critical diſtinc- 
tions appear; then the huſks of the diſtempered 


corn not only turn blueiſh, but are more or leſs 
ſpeckled with ſmall white ſpots; their grains, big- 


ger than in their natural ſtate, are likewiſe of a 
eeper green; and ſo long as they preſerve this 
colour, they ſick very cloſe to the bottom of their 
chaffs. . This diſtemper frequently attacks the ears 
of corn (as has been ſaid) while they are yet very 
young. In this caſe, the grain fades and languiſhes, 
the embryo becomes here and there of that deep- 


green colour before-mentioned ; the infected ears 


have not the ſame conſiſtency as thoſe which are 
ſound, and their huſks become dry and whitiſh as 
the diſtemper increaſes. 

But ſtill the grains retain a ſmall Anon of 
firmneſs; and, if opened, they are found to be full 


of aſubſtance which feels unEtuous, 1 is of a blackiſh, 


brown 


Lo 7 : 
brown colour, and of a nauſeous ſmell; It is 
not a light powder like that of ſmutty ears—the 
powder of burnt grains has ſome coheſion; and 
when we view them through a microſcope, they 
appear in general larger than thoſe of ſmur. 

The grains. before the time of flowering appear 
full, of a whice ſubſtance, which begins to turn 

| brown firſt next the ſtem; the colour afterwards 
ſpreads by degrees over the whole ear; the grains 
then look as if they were ſeparated into equal parts 
by furrows, which diſappear in proportion to the 
increaſe of their magnitude. _ 

Thoſe grains which are much infected with the 
diftemper diſtinguiſhed by the name of burnt. 
grain, generally appear incapable of growing. Yet 
grains picked out of ears of which the greateſt part 
was burnt, being ſown in part of a kitchen garden, 

have produced very ſtrong plants, and ſome ſound 
ears appeared amongſt a number of ſmutty ones. 

According to thoſe who have made ſome of the 
above experimints, when the burnt grains are 
cruſhed by the flail in thraſhing, their black powder 

being ſcattered, ſticks to the hairs at the end of 
thoſe which are ſound, oppoſite to the germe, 
where it forms a black ſpot, for which reaſon 
thoſe latter become what is called ſpotted, ſpeckled, 
or at the point. Many grains, fay they, which 
efcape the flail remain entire, on account of their 
lightneſs. Some of theſe are ſeparated by throw- 
ing the corn round with a ſhovel, and many more 
by good winnowing; but yet the ſpot at the end re- 
mains, as will alſo ſeveral of the burnt grains; and 
theſe will be ſufficient to diſcolour the whole float 
of the heap, rendering it brown and diſagreeable to 
the taſte. To prevent this inconvenience, * and 

that the bread made of this corn may be the better, 

thoſe grains are to be cleaned in tin ſieves made 


like a drum. They are afterwards waſhed, and all- 
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the grains which ſwim on the ſurface of the water, 


and which generally are burnt grains, are taken 
off with a ſkimmer. The water waſhes off the black 
ſpot which is only ſuperficial, as appears from its 
being removed from the grain, is rubbed with a 
cloath. _ 

As particular kinds of dung are looked upon. to 
be the immediate cauſes of this diſtemper, whilſt 
others aſſert it to be hereditary ; amongſt others, 
M. Tillet made the experiment upon grain, of 
which the following was the reſult : 


_ «, Dung of every kind did not occaſion any per- 
ceptible difference. The infected ſeeds which he 


ſowed, and from which the black corn was to 
grow, produced as many diſtempered plants in the 
beds, which were not damaged as in thoſe which 
were. He has not obſerved, that any kind of dung, 
either forwards or prevents the progreſs of this dit- 
temper. | 
Dung made of ſtraw which had borne burnt 
ears, did not ſeem to communicate the diſtemper z 
but ſtraw infected therewith, and not rotted, did 
ſeem to produce it. The injury was ſti} more per- 
ceptible when the burnt ears and the powder were 
mixed with the earth. 
„ All the grains naturally ſpotted, whether chiy 
had been gathered from off the ſame ground, or 
brought from a conſiderable diſtance, either of 
bearded or of ſmobth wheat, or of ſpring n 
prouced a great many burnt cars. | 
« Choſen heat, taken grain by grain out of 
picked ears, in order to be the more certain that 
there was not any diſtempered grains among it, be- 
ing ſown, ſome in dunged land, and ſome in ſuch | 
as was not dunged, without having been prepared, 
produced at., moſt but very little, and ſometimes 
not ta back grain. | | | 
: !iebiis - obs 11 « Sound 
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4 Sound. grains choſen in the ſame manner, and 
afterwards. ſprinkled with the powder of burnt 
grains, produced as many black ears. as grains na- 
turally ſpotted. 

« Choſen grains free from lack; after being 
ſteeped in a lye made with lime and ſea ſalt, pro- 
duced fewer diſtempered ears than other fimilar 

ains ſown without this preparation. 

„There were till fewer diſtempered ears in the 
beds which he ſaid had been prepared with quick 
lime and ſalt petre.”? 

It is added, that the circumſtance of ſowing 
late or early, never ſeemed to be of any conſe- 

uence in theſe trials. 

It is proved from M. Tillet's experiments which 
he repeated ſeveral times, that the powder of the 
burnt ears is contagious, ſince ſound grain ſmeared 

with it, or ſown in furrows where it had been 
ſtrewed (he ſays) produced a great quantity of dif- 
tempered ears. He adds, that he found this con- 
tagious powder did not loſe its bad quality, even 
when expoſed to a heat of ſixty degrees of Reau- 
mur's thermometer, but that it muſt be quite burnt 
before it- would ceaſe to infect other grains ; for 
that otherwiſe it would keep its noxious quality for 
years as ſtrongly as at firſt. | 
According to this plan, thoſe farmers who waſh 
their ſacks into which their ſeed-corn is put, do 
very right, leſt, if the ſacks were daubed with this 
powder, they might infect part of the ſound grain 
depoſited in them. For the ſame reaſon he adviſes 
the ſeeds-man to be careful, that none of the pow- 
der, when he ſows, be lodged upon his hand or his 
baſket. 
This gentleman ſays, it appears to him, that 
ſuch plants of wheat as are attacked with this diſ- 


e — affected by froſt than thoſe 
which 


« 
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3 which are ſound. If fo, hard froſts muſt be of great i 
t ſervice in this caſe, becauſe at the ſame time that they a 
. deſtroy thoſe diſtempered plants, they will enable bt 
the earth to afford the more nouriſhment to the Fl 
; found ones; and the crops, when reaped, will be if 
. free from theſe infected ears which do them ſo th 
p much injury. | | | | 
It is obſerved likewiſe, that the black powder ſo 9 
e contagious to wheat, does not in the ſame degree _ | ö 
K affect rye or four-rowed barley; and another Ef 
_ obſervation is, that Smyrna wheat is leſs ſuſcep- 15 
8 tible of this diſtemper than any other grain; but is 
© that ſpring wheat is very likely to be damaged 1 
with it. N | 
h 1 0 — — = 
e Though we have already given an accurate ac- 
d count of ſome experiments tried in England, which 
" come within our own knowledge, and the reſult of 
2 them, yet as theſe did not always anſwer alike, the 
"I burnt corn ſometimes producing the ſmutty, and 
n vice verſa, and ſometimes a number of ſound ears, 
15 which were quite ſound, while the ſoundeſt and 
it moſt vigorous ſeed-ſometimes produced diſtempered 
ar grain. On theſe accounts we have thought it pro- 
or per to introduce the experiments of ſome ingenious 
followers ; we ſhall now, with the ſame ingenuous 
hh candour, proceed to give the concluſions generally 
" drawn from them, whereby it will be judged, whe- 
is ther theſe latter were more ſatisfactory.— I ſhall 
in ſubjoin ſele& remarks on ſome other kinds of dif- 
es tempers in corn, not. hitherto ſeparately noticed, 
. with which I ſhall conclude this chapter. 
nis The concluſions which are drawn from M. Til- 
let's experiments are generally ſaid to be the fol- 
lat lowing: | | | WS 
iſ. 1. The defect which the black powder commu- 
oſe nicates to ſeeds, appears only to be ſuperficial, and 
ich does 
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does not affect the internal organs of the grain, be- 
fore it is put into the earth. 
2. Therefore whatever contributes to remove 
this powder from off the ſurface of the grain, will 
equally conduce to preſerve corn from that diſ- 


temper. 


3. Grain perfectly free from all 1585 dio of this 
burnt, carious, or rotten grain, will not ee 
plants attacked with this diſtemper “. 


4. Grain affected with this contagious powder 
may Be rendered entirely ſound, by being entirely 
cleared of it. 


5. The action of Gfring, and the precaution of 


waſhing the grain in ſeveral waters, leſſen the ef- 


fects of the contagion ; but theſe are not ſufficient 


to cure it; for a great many burnt ears have been 
found amongſt corn which has been waſhed in ſe- 
veral waters. 


6. Lime, though more ellicacions than plain 
water, is not always ſufficient. One reaſon for 
which, M. du Hamel thinks to be the method of 


liming corn, which was formerly different from 
what is practiſed now. The corn uſed to be put 


in baſkets, which were plunged i into hot lime water 
it was ſtirred well in thoſe baſkets, and all the EY 


tempered grain that ſwam upon the water was con- 


ſtantly ſkimmed off; by theſe means all ſuch grain 


were effectually ſeparated from the ſound ones, and 
thoſe laſt he obſerved were cleanſed much better 
than they could be by the preſent method of ſimply 
pouring lime water upon a heap of grain, and then 


ſtirring it with ſhovels, or by only applying to it 


lime ſlaked in the air, and reduced to powder.— 


It is added, that a farmer, wha was obliged to ſow 


his lands one year with the ſpotted whear, waſhed 


* + This, however, was not apparently the caſe in ſome of the 
Experiments tried in England, as before recued. 
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the ſeed- corn in lime - water, by Büuene in the 2 


manner deſcribed, and had not any black grain the 
next year. 


7. Waſhing the diſtempered g orain in ſeveral wa- 
ters, is a good prevention; but we are told it muſt 


afterwards be ſteeped in brine, till it is thoroughly 
impregnated therewith, and then be ſtrewed with 
powder and lime. 


8. A ſtrong brine of ſea-ſalt is good, and may 


be uſed to great advantage where falt is cheap. 
One part of ſalt-petre in nine parts of water, 


will act ſtill, more powerfully than ſea-ſalt, and 


ſhould therefore be uſed in places where the farmer 
can conveniently procure it. 


10. Strong alkaline lyes are yet better. Pot- 


aſh, ſalt of tartar, a lye made of any vegetable aſhes 
abounding in ſalt ; urine becomes alkaline by putre- 
faction, &c. Of theſe the eaſieſt to be come at in 


every place may be choſen to make a lye for 
ſeed- corn. The aſhes of ſea-weeds, &c. are like- 


wiſe, in this caſe, very ſerviceable. 
11. As it has been found, that grain choſen with 
care, or free from black, produce but few diſtem- 


5 ears, the farmer will do well in changing 


is ſpotted corn, whenever he has any ſuch, for 
ſound ſeed, of the growth of other land. 


12. Then the reſult of M. Tillet's obſervations 


will be, that if the ſeed is ſpotted, it muſt, in the 
firſt place, be waſhed ſeveral times in fair water, 
till the black is entirely taken off, and then ic 
ſhould. be ſteeped i in lye. If it is not ſpotted, our 
author ſays it 0 be ſteeped in the following 
liquor : 

by Make in a tub a lye as for waſhing linen, by 
putting four pounds of water to every pound of 
aſhes. . One hundred pounds of aſhes, and fifty 


gallons of water, will yield thirty-five gallons of 


lye, to which ſhould be added fifteen pounds of 
— quick- 


— 


= 2 
quick-lime. This will* be ſufficient to prepare 
twenty buſhels of wheat. When this lye is to be 
uſed, it ſhould be heated to ſuch a degree that a 
man can but juſt bear his hand in it. The corn 
ſhould then be plunged into this liquor in baſkets, 
and be well ſtirred with a flat ſtick] like the broad 
end of an oar. The baſkets ſnould afterwardsitbe | 
lifted up, and ſuſpended by poles over the tub, 
that the lye may drain off into it; and, laſtly, the 
ſeed thus prepared ſhould. be ſpread upon the floor 
of the granary, till it be dry enough for ſowing.— 
If it is prepared before hand, it muſt be ſtirred and 
turned from time to time with a ſhovel, to prevent 
its heating. With this precaution the ſeed thus 
prepared may be kept for a month, or even a 
r 15315) ' oviotdo, vidita! 
Some wheat, as it is ſaid, being ſteeped; in this 
lye at M. Taponat's, near du Rochefaucault, in 
1760, the corn produced in 176. by this ſeed, 
was perfectly free from black, while half the crops 
in the neighbouring fields were attacked withiit = 
It is added, that M. Delu boiled two pounds f 
ſalt of tartar in a quantity of water ſufficient to 
ſteep an hundred pounds of wheat, which he put 
into it while the lye was warm, and afterwards | 
ſprinkled it with quick lime. The grain being det 
ſown on the eleventh day of October, 1755, on yet 
part of a field of three actes. The reſt of the field dui 
was ſown: with ſome of the wheat only ſteeped in ¶ pol 
lime-water.: No difference appeared in the plants. ¶ at 
of theſe grains during their growth; but ſome days fore 
before they were reaped, M. Delu ſays he went dan 
with ſome experienced farmers, and æxamined them Til. 
very carefully, found a conſiderable quantity of: the 
burnt. grain in the part ſown with the wheat that MW ſhur 
had been ſteeped in the lime- water, but much lefs IM cont 
in the other parts, where the grain ſteeped in the A 
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lye was ſown, From hence the following interence 


is drawn, viz. that acrid ſubſtances are the fitteſt to 
prevent the blackneſs in corn. | 


Before M. Tillet's experiments were tried, the 
ſame author informs us, that rather than not have 
a preparation: to ſteep their corn, they uſed one of 
arſenic, by: whichla number of accidents happened, 
which indeed is not at all to be wondered at, when 
the nature of this pernicious drug 1s conſidered, 
In this view it is obſerved, that M. Tillet's diſco- 
very muſt be particularly uſeful, even if conſidered 
only as tending to aboliſn ſuch a dangerous practice. 


Count Ginnani ſays, that he has found benefit from 


ſteeping corn in lime: water, but acknowledges, that | 


at ſome times this has proved ineffectual, He very 


ſenſibly obſerves, (after having mentioned ſome 
other methods, ſuch as ſprinkling the ſeed-corn wit 


flour of brimſtone, ſtirring and mixing them well, 


&c.) that he is confident it may likewiſe be guarded 


againſt in a great meaſure, by deep, good, and 


frequent plowing, adding, that farmers ſhould 
take all poſſible care to pluck up all the plants that 
are unaffected with the diſtemper the moment they 


ſee then. id 48 


Though ſome people aſſert, that the black 50 5 f 


der is contagious, while others ſeem to doubt it, 


yet it is generally allowed at feaſt, that this is pro- 
duced by other caules, elſe it could not be ſup- 
poſed, that burnt grain would ever be introduced 
at any time, in a country where it never exiſted be- 
fore. Be that as it may, as long as there is the leaſt 


danger of a diſtemper's being communicative, M. 


Tillet, as well as others, who have been writers on 


the ſubject, are certainly in the right in adviſing to 
ſhun any thing which may be thought to ſpread the 


contagion 


3 . 
Another of the diſorders to which wheat is ſub- 


ject is the mildew, This, as M. du Hamel ob- 
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ſerves, attacks the ſtems and blades of corn 8 
it covers with a powder of the colour of iron ruſt, 
when at the height of their vegetation, The ſub. 
ſtance does not ſtrongly adhere to the blades, but 

will fall of upon any thing near it, or if a plentiful 

rain falls, it is known to waſh if away. The French 
call this diſtemper ruſt, and it ſeems to anſwer to 

that which bore the ſame appellation among the 

ancient Romans, 

Dry and gloomy weather happening at the time | 
when the corn is at the height of its vegetation, is | 
generally eſteemed to be the chief cauſe from | 
whence this diſtemper proceeds. It has often been | 
obſerved, when a hot ſun- has ſucceeded to ſuch i 
hazy weather, that within a few days afterwards 1 
the corn has been mildewed. n 

Fet this diſtemper is not common in dry, hot, and | 
clear years; but when the ſpring has been wet, the 
fineſt wheat is in danger of it, which generally ap- 


pears upon the breaking out of the ſun in the morn- f 
ing after cloſe and dry weather, during which there I 
has not been any dew. The ruſty powder then 4 
gathers upon the blades, in ſuch a manner ſome- { 
times as to cover the earth for two feet round. On 1 


the experiment being tried of cutting off theſe 
blades, the ſame plants have grown again, and 
throve much better than thoſe which had not un- 
dergone the operation. 

Should this attack the plants before their ſtem 
begins to riſe, it ſometimes does but little miſchief, 
if the ſucceeding ſeaſon is ſuch as to favour their 
growth. They ſhoot out anew, and produce ears, 
though their ſtraw is. ſhorter, and thoſe ears are 
ſmaller than they otherwiſe would be. But if both 
blades and ſtalks are mildewed at the ſame time, 
then the farther growth of the plant is ſtopped, and 
the grain gets ſcarcely any more nouriſhment ; z by 
which means the crop is — diminiſhed. 


Some 


ſtances which are found upon gramineous plants, 


the plumb tree, yellowiſh on the aſh, &c. 


11 | 


Some ' (amongſt whom is M. Tillet) impute this 
diſtemper to the ſharpneſs of the air in dry cloudy. 
weather, which breaks the veſſels interwoven with 
the ſubſtances of the blades, and makes them diſ- 
charge a thick, oily juice, which, drying by de- 

grees, is changed into that ruſty powder. This 
opinion is ſupported by the experiment of examin= _ 
ing with a magnifying glaſs, plants of wheat, thge 
ftems and leaves of which are covered with ruſt, 
when ſmall crevices appear diſtinctly in the places 
where the powder 1s depoſited, and from ſpace to 
ſpace in the membrane of the plants, openings 
through which the juices, afterwards converted into 

this powder, may iſſue, and over which are to be 
perceived ſome flight fragments of the membrane, 
imperfectly covering the openings where the 
powder lies. „„ 
Hlovever this may be (ſays M. du Hamel) the 

ruſt of corn is the conſequence of a diſtemper, the 

firſt cauſe of which is not yet ſufficiently known. — 

It is a miſtake, however, (continues he) to think, 

that this and the mealy powder, which may be 

ſeen on many plants, are a collection of the eggs of | 
inſets, and that this is a ſource of other innumer- 2 
able inſects fatal to vegetables. By admitting the 
extravaſated juices as the cauſe of theſe diſtempers, 
we ſhall conceive, that the ruſt of corn, the honey 
dew, the mealy dew, and all thoſe unctuous ſub- 
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depend on the quality of the juices concentrated in 
thoſe plants, upon the outſide of which it mani- - 
teſts itſelf by evaporation, and is converted ſome- 
times into that impalpable powder, and ſometimes 
into that thick ſubſtance, which is red on garden 
beans, often of a ruſty colour in corn, greeniſh on 
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Count Ginnani, treating of this diſtemper, ex- 
preſsly aſſerts, that, by the help of a microſcope, he 
| x3 © | has 


[ 102 F 1 


has diſcovered ſmall worms lodged between the 
two membranes of the blades. 

M. Chateauvieux obſerved in the autumns of 
1733, and 1764, that when the corn was ruſted, 
the ſame thing happened to the hay ; the oral 
turning from its fine green, to the ugly ruſty co- 
lour of the corn; 1t was covered with the ſame 
kind of powder, and its quantity diminiſhed ſen- 
ſibly every day; and as the whole of a field of corn 
is not uſually affected at the ſame time, ſo this 
diſtemper extended only to ſome parts of the mea. 


___ dow. 


4 The cauſe of this diſtemper is the ſame in 
corn and graſs, but its effect is not exactly ſimilar, 
It may deſtroy annual plants, ſuch as corn, en- 

tirely ; but in perennials; like graſs, it deſtroys only 
the leaves or blades. May not the preſervation of 
_ theſe laſt be owing to taking off theſe leaves or 


: blades when they ate cut for hay ? 


As the ſtraw of ſmutty or mildewed corn (and 
by the ſame rule graſs) in a ſimilar condition, may 


poſſibly give diſeaſes to cattle fed with it, it were 


to be wiſhed, for the public good, that a parcel of 
fodder, the moſt infected with either of theſe diſ- 
tempers, were ſet apart for the food of a certain 
number of beaſts, If cows or oxen, for example, 
remain healthy after having been fed with this 

| growth for two or three months, it may afterwards 


de given with confidence and. fafety : if the con- 


trary happens, the remedy is plain and eaſy ; feed. 
ing them with good wholeſome hay, will carry off 
the diſorder, which will be then known to proceed 
from the badneſs of the food. 

It is obſerveable, that the warmer countries have 
more reaſon to apply the name of ruſt to this dil- 
temper, becauſe it more frequently appears under 
the form of a ruſiy powder in ſuch climates than in 


England, where the air is ſeldom dry enough to 7 
| hake 


— 14 
the hale the moiſture of the exſudations of the plants, 
and reduce it to ſuch a powder; but ſince the diſ- 
of temper is the ſame, and under the latter form, it 
ed, | ſeems to be completed. I have choſen hitherto to 
ran WM | ſpeak of it as rut, and to give the opinions of the. © 
co-- French concerning it. . | 
me Count Ginnani diſtinguiſhes two principal kinds 
en. of milde w, one of which ſpots the blades and ſtems 
orn of corn, and dries upon them, yet without ever 
his producing any powder, but penetrates through the 


outward. covering, and entirely dries them up.— 


ea- les 

This is generally of a pale colour, either yellowiſh 
in orinclinnig to purple, and ſometimes a variegated 
lar. mixture of colours. The other ſpeedily covers 
en- the plant with a moiſt and glutinous ſubſtance, 
nly which afterwards becoming dry, turns into a 
of MW powder of one or other of the above-mentioned co- 
or ours. The former extends to every ſpecies of 


corn; but the latter is generally peculiar to corn 
nd in the blades. Some may likewiſe reckon a third 
kind of mildew, or yellowiſh ſubſtance, or powder, 


1a 6 | 
- ſometimes ſeen, under the membrane of the blades 
of MF of corn, where it raiſes bliſters, makes holes, and 
il. corrodes the fibres. The Count is confident, that 
ain thjñs diſtemper is the rubigo of the Latins. Lo 
le For the vegetation of ſeeds, (continues he) 
his after they have been properly depoſited in the 
ds earth, for their fecundity, their ſprouting, and the 
n- increaſe and well. doing of the plants produced by 
d. them, it is neceſſary that the action of the fluid 
off which pervades them be duly regulated, for that 
* fluid is operated on them by the ſame cauſes 

which affect the liquor in a thermometer and baro- 
ve meter, or influence the hygrometer; ſo that when- 
oy ever its due courſe is obſtructed or weakened, its 
er quantity too much, increaſed or diminiſhed, or its 
in quality injured in any manner whatſoever, a dif- 
+ M 01 douwo0ns wb obe RS 1 PET 
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temper will enſue. This fluid is ſubject to two 
laws of motion; the one ſimply as a duid, which 
conſiſts in an inteſtine agitation of its minuteſt par- 
ticles; the other, as a fluid whoſe . is 
through the various ducts of the plants. By the 
firſt of theſe motions it aſſimilates to itſelf all the 
homogeneous particles, and expels all the hetero- 
geneous; and by the ſecond, it penetrates into the 
various parts. where thoſe functions are to be per- 
formed. When both theſe motions proceed natu- 
rally, equally, and juſtly, the ſecretions are duly 
made, and every part of the plant continues ſound 
and healthy; but when that harmony is interrupt- 
ed, the fluid degenerates from its natural ſtate, and 
the ſecretion becomes vitiated and depraved, _ 
Nou, if the ſeveral diſtempers to which plants 
are ſubject, are owing to the various ways in which 
the regular action of this fluid may be hurt; and 
no one diſtemper can, in my opinion, happen to 
corn, which will not fall under one or other of 
theſe circumſtances, we ought to ſearch after, and 
endeavour to diſcover them, in order to be thereby 
enabled to prevent, or to cure them, that mankind 
may be the leſs expoſed to the injuries reſulting 
therefrom. But, as the knowledge of theſe parti- 
cular things depends on an adequate conception of 
thoſe which are univerſal; and as the univerſal 
cauſes of diſtempers are external or internal, and 
the diſtempers themſelves ſeem particularly to de- 
pend on the conſtitution of the air, or an alteration 
of food, or on both; ſo when we have diſcovered 
the genus of the cauſe, it will not be very difficult 
afterwards to find out the /pecies and the efficient 
cauſe. So many and various have been my re- 
ſearches, obſervations, and experiments, and. ſuch 
the lights which they have afforded me, that if the | 
love of truth did not oblige me to- be diffident of | 
myſelf, and if I were not thoroughly * | 
| m Wit 
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with that great philoſopher and mathematician, 
Galileo, That we cannot, in general, underſtand how 
Nature acts, becauſe ſhe makes uſe of means frequently 
beyond the uſe of our comprehenſion, I ſhould, per- 
haps, flatter myſelf with thoughts of having diſco- 
vered the origin of ſome of the pe to which 
corn is ſubjed i in the blade.” 

Though this is merely theoretical, yet the great 
uſe of being acquainted with the nature of the diſ- 
tempers of corn, as well as the modeſt manner in 
which this illuſtrious foreigner delivers opinions 
which he never was backward in improving by 
practice, were cauſes ſufficient for our inſerting the 
paſſage from one whom we have frequent occaſions 
tor quoting in the courſe of this work. 

He then proceeds to give his farther opinion of 
mildews, which is, that they come on very early 
in the morning, and cover the corn almoſt inſtan- 
taneouſly, after a cold night which has been pre- 
ceded by a hot day; and that the ſap, or moiſture, 
which then iſſues out of the plant, is gradually 
exhaled, and forms the ruſty porter. which cha- 
racteriſes this diſtemper. 

After trying, in vain, all the boaſted remedi ies 
of the ancients, highly commended by ſome mo- * 
dern writers; ſuch as burning of ſtraw and weeds 
in a ſerene night, when either not a breath of air 
is ſtirring, or the wind blows from the weſt 
ſticking up branches of laurel, &c. ſprinkling 
the corn with tobacco, and with pepper, and ſtrew- 
ing among it (as Dr. Hales adviſes) woollen rags 
ſteeped i in a ſtrong ſolution of {alc of tartar, orſea-ſalt, 
or in good white-wine vinegar ; it is concluded that 
the preference, among all the methods generally 
preſcribed, is due to that of Mr. Worlidge, 
of making two men go, at a proper diltance 
from each other, in the furrows, holding a cord 


ſtretched ſtrait between them, and carried ſo as to 
| S pn * 


nautriment, depoſit their eggs, and multiply ſo faſt 


„ 


ſhake off the dew from the tops of the corn before 
the heat of the ſun has quickened it: to which he 
adds, as an excellent preſervative, keeping the 


ground free from weeds, and ſtirring the earth 
frequently between the plants. Mr. Worlidge's 
farther obſervation is, That ſowing wheat early 
is the beſt remedy againſt mildews; ſince by this, 


the corn will be well filled in the ear before thoſe 
dews fall, and the increaſe. will conſequently be 
the greater. For curioſity's fake, wheat was ſowed 


in all the months in the year, when that ſown in 
July produced ſuch an increaſe as was almoſt in- 
credible. In France, they generally. . ſow before 
Michaelmas.” He adds, That bearded wheat is 
not ſo ſubje& to mildew 'as the other, its awns 
keeping the dew from the ear.“ 

Mr. Miller ſays, * The true cauſe of mildews 
appearing upon moſt plants which are expoſed to 
the eaſt, proceeds from a dry temperature of the 
air when the wind blows from that point, in which 


| caſe it ſtops the pores of plants, and prevents their 


perſpiration, whereby their juices are concreted 
upon the ſurface of their leaves; and that concre- 
tion being of a ſweetiſh nature, inſects are excited 
thereto. Theſe inſets finding there their proper 


as to cover the whole ſurfaces of plants, and by 


corroding their veſſels prevent the motions of the 


ſap. He ſuppoſes, likewiſe, that the excrements 
of theſe inſects may enter the veſſels of plants, and 


by mixing with their juices may ſpread the infection 


all over them; becauſe it is obſervable, that when 
ever a tree has been greatly infected by this mil- 


| dew, it ſeldom recovers for two or three years, and 


often is found never to be entirely clear from it 


after.“ But he will by no means allow theſe in- 


ſes to be the primary cauſes of this diſtemper, as 
ſome have imagined. TT 
Is With 


6 hf 
With regard to that diſorder which we call 
blights, they may, perhaps, be properly divided 
iato ſeveral ſpecies, which in various manners at- 
tack and affect the growing corn. CL 
The firſt of theſe, (as M. du Hamel has reck- 
oned) is that which produces empty ears, or corn 
of which the ears, inſtead of being full, plump 
grains throughout the whole length, are entirely 
deſtitute of any at their ends, and contain only a 
few ſmall grains, in which there 1s ſcarcely any 
flour, and which paſs through the ſieve with the 
duſt and ſeeds of weeds. 0 ES. 
In ſome years this accident is common, and' 
| then occaſions a conſiderable diminution of the crop, 
| and has been attributed to the following cauſes: 
In the firſt place, ſome have attributed the evil 
to the effect of lightning, and have generally ſup- , 
ported their opinion by referring to the great effects 
of electricity, wherewith, in this ſort of tempeſtuous 
weather, the air is known ſo much to abound. 
When the corn is in bloom, cold and heavy 
rains may hinder the grains from being impregna- 
ted, in the ſame manner as it happens to grapes, 
which are then generally ſmall and juiceleſs. | 
Froſt may hurt the young ears of corn when 
they are juſt coming forth, in which caſe good 
grain cannot be expected. | * eg 
When the vegetation of a plant is diſordered or 
interrupted by any cauſe whatſoever, while the 
ſeeds are yet forming, the grains at the point of 
the ear, which are laſt formed, will ſuffer moſt, and 
for this reaſon it has been concluded, that the beſt 
cultivated corn is found the leaſt liable to this ac- 
cident; becauſe the frequent ſtirring of the mould 
keeps the plants in conſtant vigour, and helps the 
perfect formation of the grains throughout the 
whole length of the ear. | 
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formed. By ſuch means, the grain which has at- 
| tained its full ſize, but is precipitately hurried: on 
to maturity before its mealy part is perfected, muſt 


2001} 


The ſmall grains at the point of the ear not be- 
ing always: capable of growing, it ſeems that the 
want of impregnation 1s not the conſtant cauſe of 
the emptineſs of the ein. in this ſort of diſtem. 


red corn. 
Another ſpecies of the blight, is, that which 


prod uces parched and ' forivelled « corn, 


Corn is ſaid to be parched and forivelled when 


Its grains, inſtead of being plump, ſmooth, and 
full of flour, are wrinkled in their outward * 
IJ heſe, indeed, yield good flour; but the quantity 


of it is ſmall in proportion to their bran, which is 


as conſiderable as that of the | beſt wheat. Yer if 


this diſtemper does not prevail to a great degree, 


the grains, though parched or ſhrivelled, ſprout 


very well, and produce good feed. —The occaſions 


of this evil are generally Suppoſed to be the fol- 
lowing : 


It can ſcarcely be doubted but that it is owing 


'to ſome accident, which hinders the free aſcent of 


the nutritive juices into the grain, when it is almoſt 


infallibly be parched or ſhrivelled, and ſeveral cir- 


cumſtances may produce ſuch an accident. | 
While the grain is yet in its milky ſtate, if the 


corn is beaten "down, or laid, then the broken or 


/ ny 5 bent ſtalk ceaſes to convey the neceſſary nouriſh- 


ment to the car; and the grains which no longer 


receive their due ſuſtenance, ripening without be- 


ing filled with flour, remain ſtinted, dry, and ſhri- 


velled. 


Should great heats come on while the corn is 
yet green, the ſtalks dry, and the grains ripen ſud- 


denly, without being filled with flour, or, indeed, 
ſometimes without having any at all in them; and 
in either of theſe caſes certainly they become what 


is 
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is called parched grain. Late corn, and that which 
has had the -moſt moiſture, are W the moſt 
liable to this accident. 

Wheat fallen, or lodged, before its grains are ripe, 


in effect produces ſrivelled corn, and ſuch as are 


ripened by a ſtrong and ſudden heat, are accounted 


to be productive of ſuch as is parched. 

It has been obſerved, that late ripe corn muſt 
certainly he under many diſadvantages, eſpecially 
in coarſeneſs. We are referred even to the nuts 


hanging on the trees in September, though the 


kernel of the latter is ſecured by a ſhell, yet the 
cold air, dews, rain, &c. eyen penetrate the ſhell, 

and change the colour of theſe nuts, as well as ren- 
der them watry, and, in a manner, taſteleſs. Some 
| farmers, indeed, are pleaſed when September is 
come, becauſe the night's being often froſty at 
that time of the year, they ſay the corn ripens then 


as much by night as by day, Mr. Liſle, of Crux- 


Eaſton in. Hampſhire, obſerves, that in the neigh- 
bourhood of that eſtate, indeed, it generally is ſo. 
But (adds he) notwithſtanding this obſeryation, 
with which our farmers comfort themſelves, I would 
not willingly have my corn ſo ripened ; for, in 
truth, ſuch ripening may more properly be called 
Blighting ; inaſmuch as ripening implies filling the 


grain, and ſomewhat leading to its perfection; but 


theſe froſty nights rather ſhrink and dry up the 
grain, and ſtop its filling. In like manner, all 
ſorts of fruits may be ſaid to be ripened by the 
froſts ; inaſmuch, as they precipitate to rottenneſs, 
Kc. My opinion is, that ſuch blighted, or froſt- 
bitten corn, not being arrived to its natural ripe- 
neſs, can never have a goodneſs in its flour like 
that which is ripened thoroughly, nor be ſo pro- 
fitable, though it may appear as big. If harveſt 
proves late, as in the latter end of Auguſt, wheat 
and barley that are then to fill muſt run thin, and 
c | the 


PF 


1 
the ſame is true of all ſorts of grain; and in a wet 
ſummer, the vale- corn, which uſually runs to ſtraw, 
will keep the ground cold, and prevent the * 
of the grains. 
Glazed wheat is a kind of grain which, in plen- 
tiful years, is generally rejected, though the defect 
is not ſuch as is thought of any great conſequence 
in itſelf. But as men ſkilled in wheat require it to 
be heavy, of a ſmooth ſurface, and of a bright 
yellow colour, therefore, if it be of a dead white, 
they judge that it has been waſhed ; 'if of a deep 
yellow, and inclined to be tranſparent, they pro- 
nounce it to be glazed wheat; and in either of theſe 
caſes, they generally reject it. | 5 
The latter defect, like ſome others, generalhy 
happens to corn that has been ripened by great 
heats, which come on juſt before the flour was 
quite formed. Mr. Liſte furniſhes the n 
obſervation upon this ſort of grain. 
6 The colour of corn, (ſays he) whether it be 
of wheat or barley, gives a great preference with 
the huſbandman in a market, which does not a 
. little puzzle the inquiſitive gentleman, a ſtranger 
to huſbandry, who hears it; but the reaſon for it 
is this There is an uniformity between the colour 
of corn and its weight, and the latter never fails | 
to be accompanied with the former quality, which | 
therefore denotes its goodneſs. Wheat weighs | 
light, becauſe it has not come to its full maturity, 
and ſo has not ſufficiently diſcharged the watry 
part, which proceed chiefly from the coldneſs of | 
the ground, that wanted ſpirit to carry the grain S 
to a full degree of ripeneſs; and the defect of co- f 
lour may be occaſioned by too much rain, which a 
fogged the grain in harveſt, while ſtanding, or in f 
grip; for being wet and dried again, every eime : | 
it was dried after being wet and full ripe,” che | 
moiſture exhaled by the ſun's dry ing it, _— 
| alſo 
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alſo with it a tincture of the particles of its colour 
along with the exhalation of the watry parts; and 
therefore the grain muſt he the more porous, leſs 
ſolid, and conſequently lighter. The ſame argu- 
ment will hold good for barley. All corn is apt to 
grow brighter as it grows towards earing ; but that 
which then holds the deep green colour, is likelieſt 
afterwards to have the largeſt and boldeſt ears, 
and to bring the grain beſt to perfection.“ 
It is likewiſe obſerved, that dry weather at the 
caring time prevents corn from getting well out of 
the hood; and that, as the Latin writers have ob- 
ſerved, rainy weather prejudices all ſorts of corn 
at the blooming time, except the liguminous kinds, 
becauſe the wet falls into the huſk of wheat, bar⸗ 
ley, and oats, which opens at that time, and ſo is 
corrupted by the water's ſtanding upon it, where- 
as the pods of liguminous grains lie within the 
leafy flower, into which the wet cannot find a 
paſſage 1 N e 
Another ſpecies: is called abortive or ricketty corn. 
This diſtemper, which has been very particularly 
noticed by M. Tillet, is by him repreſented as a 
very falſe one, It ſhews itſelf long before the ri- 
pening of the corn, and ſometimes even before the 
plants are a foot and a half in height. A defor- 
mity of the ſtem, the blades, the ear, and ſome- ; 
times of the grain itſelf, are the characteriſtics 
which mark this diſtemper. 
It is moſtly ſeen (as M. Tillet obſerves) that 
theſe abortive plants are not ſo tall as ſound ones 
of the ſame age. Their ſtem is generally crooked, 
full of knots, and, as they are properly termed, 
ricketty ; their. blades are commonly of a blueiſh 
green, and curled various ways; their ears retain 
but very little of the natural ſhape, and they are 
meagre and withered, preſenting but very . | 
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fect beginnings, cither of the coverings, or the 


grain. 
It is "Bl however, that all theſe ſymptoms 


unite together; never but when the diſtemper is at 


the worſt, The ſtems are ſometimes pretty ſtrait, 
the blades not much curled, and the cheſts tolera- 


bly well formed, yet inſtead of incloſing a ſmall, 
white, downy embryo at their ſummit, they cover 
only a green grain terminated in a point, and 
ſhaped like a pea beginning to. form in its pod. 
They have often two or three diftin&t points, 
which make them appear as if two or three grains 
were joined together at their bottom. When theſe 
grains have attained what in others is called a ſtate 


of maturity, they turn black, and ſo much re- 


ſemble the cockle ſeed, that they have actually 


been ſometimes miſtaken for it. 
The following are the obſervations made upon 


this diſtemper by M. Tiller. 


1. The abortive ears generally grow on rick- 
etty ſtalks, of a white colour, with curled leaves. 
2. The ſtalks appear ricketty as ſoon as they 


are three or four inches high. : 
While the ricketty ſtalks are yet low, they 


are weak and of a yellowiſh hue ; their blades are 


of the ſame colour, and ſomewhat curled, as thoſe 
of blighted corn generally are; yet the ricketty 
ſtalks often look ſtronger than the other. 

4. As the ricketty ſtalks grow, they become of 
a green colour, and afterwards change to that 


blueiſh hue which is their diſtinguiſhing character- 
iſtic ; their blades, which remain curled, become 


likewiſe blueiſh, and never have the ſtrength or 
conſiſtency of ſound blades. 

5. This diſtemper is not peculiar to corn that 
grows in poor ground; it has made its appearance, 
at ſome times, in the middle of a tuft of fine wheat; 


whilſt at others, it has been ſought for, in vain, 
| even 
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even in x the pooreſt ſoils, and where the plants were 


in the moſt languiſning condition. 

6. The roots ſeemed to partake a little of the 
ſame diſtemper: they were not entirely covered 
with their ſoft, ſpungy coat, and in ſome party 
they were grown hard like wood. 

7, Ricketty plants ſeldom bear ears either en- 
tirely good orentirely bad : whenever they produce 
any of the former, thoſe good ears grow on up- 
right ſtalks, of which the blades are but little 
curled; 

8. The abortive grains refurnble. very young 
peaſe, and preſent _—_ two, or three, very diſtinct 
points. 

The abortive grains which uſually grow on 
ricketty ſtalks with curled leaves, are ſometimes 
intermixed with carious or rotten grains, which 
proceed from.the ſame root, and grow on upright 
ſtalks, the blades of which are not curled. | 
10. Ricketty plants ſometimes bear ears which 
contain ſound grains, and others which are abor- 
tive. : 

11. The abortive grains adorn but very little 
to the bottoms of their cheſts or huſks ; for which 
reaſon they ſhed eaſily. when their coverings are 
opened. 

12. An abortive grain ſeldom has three mem- 
branes like the ſound, ſometimes it has two, more 
commonly one, and has even been found to have 
*. at all. 8 
The abortion of the grain is e quite 
completed before the ear comes out of its hood. 

14. After the ears of ricketty plants have been 
expoſed to the air for ſome time, the huſks grow 


white, and the abortive grains grow black and 


dry. 
1g. There are ſometimes found ſtalks of wheat 


which are Rralits pretty tall, and have only the 
1 blades 
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blades of the third or fourth joint ſhrivelled or 

curled, though of the ricketty kind. In this cate 
the ear contains,—T, Abortive grains, compoſed 
of one, two, or three parts,—2, Abortive grains 
incloſed in the ſame cheſts, with a white grain, 
Which has one or two yellow membranes. 
3. White grains, furniſhed with three very green 
membranes, which laſt ſeem to promiſe well. 

M. Tillet ſuſpects this diſtemper to be cccafioned 
by inſccts, and lays, he has perceived on the diſ- 
tempered ſtalks, where he found inſects, ſome ſmall 
drops of a very clear liquid, which he takes to be 


extravaſated ſap. | 
Barren ears are generally long, lank, and white; 
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"q in ſome the membranes are dry, cranſparent, and | 
3 tough. M. Aimen is of opinion, that this kind of 

2 accident happens ofteneſt to thoſe plants which 
4 grow with moſt vigour, as in them the too great 0 
I quantity of ſap in the blade, or other parts of the 

* plants, prevents the bloſſoms being duly formed. 8 
| It is ikewiſe ſuggeſted, that froſt may occaſion X 
A this diſtemper, and that the ſudden, ſcorching 
* heat of the ſun, immediately after heavy rains, A 
1 may have a ſimilar effect. In which caſe, this p 
A | diſorder is to be claſſed with that which renders 
1 corn parched or ſhrivelled, and that which 2 8 8 
1 empty cars. 

be. Count Ginani, in eue of barrenneſs in the ear, 5 
H adviſes the huſbandman to enrich the land, and 5 
5 change the ſeed, 

1 Fallen, or lodged corn, is aber n ofica i 
i complained of by the farmers. It is not always _ 
| trom the fineſt, talleſt, and ſtrongeſt plants, that : 
| they reap either the greateſt quantity, or the beſt i. ws 
of grain. The ſtems of corn ſhoot up nearly per- ¶ it 
pendicularly, unleſs ſome accidents prevent it; ; 
the molt frequent of theſe are wind and rain: the 5 : 
ſtem 2 ſupple, bends before the force of the fs 


latter, 


EF 

latter, and giving way before it generally recovers 
its former poſition, by means of its elaſticity when 
the wind ceaſes z but where much rain accompa- 


nies the wind, the ears become loaded with wet, 
and the ftalks which are tender near the ground, 


conſequently break; the plants then cannot riſe 
up again, and if there ſhould be weeds at the bot- 
tom of the ſtems, theſe' will ſoon overtop the corn, 
and effectually prevent its riſing ; but if the ſtems 


of the corn are only bent or inclined, and not bro- 


ken, «they will ſtill riſe again when the wind and 
rain are over, and be very little damaged. 


Should the accident of their being lodged and 


broken happen ſoon after the ears have done bloſ- 
ming, the grains which then receive but little 
nourithment remain very ſmall, and contain ſcarce- 


ly any thing but bran : then the loſs becomes very 5 
conſiderable; beſides the injury received by the 


grain, even the ſtraw rotting upon the ground, 
and becoming good for nothing. But if the corn 
be not lodged before it is nearly ripe, the grains 
will then be only ſhrivelled, and a tolerable crop 
may be reaped if the harveſt time proves warm and 
dry; but if it be rainy, ſuch corn will be apt to 
grow in the ear. | | 


If high winds happen when the corn is ripe, its 


grains will ſhed, and its ſtems will be entangled, 
to the great detriment of the farmer, and trouble 
of the reaper, how careful ſoever they may be. 
Ic has even been ſometimes known, that the corn 
which is only bent riſes again, the ears increaſe 
and become full of grain, and ſometimes it has 


not been even ſhrivelled. But in the fallen ſitua- 


tion of corn, it is likely that birds may perch upon 
it, devour the grain, and, by their weight, com- 


plete the lodging of the plants. This is the moſt 


to be feared. In ſome reſpects, the ſituation be- 
fore- mentioned may even be ſerviceable, as wet 
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cannot get into the ears when they are bent down- 
wards, as when they ſtand upright; and their 


A 


| grain, in the former caſe, will always be fitteſt for 


ceping ; the bent ears will likewiſe be leſs liable 
to be ſhaken by the wind; but ſhould the ſtormy 
weather come on, and laſt too long, there is yer 
another danger, which is, that of their bending 
more and more, and ſprouting out at laſt, - 

It is often the caſe by thoſe means, that the 
richeſt lands, after all the farmer's induſtry, do 


not produce the belt crops ; but this is what human 


foreſight cannot be ſuppoſed to be appriſed of, and, 


' conſequently, human prudence cannot prevent. 


The huſbandman, therefore, plows and manures 
as well as he can: if it grows too rank, it is 
ſometimes mowed. This method is adapted to 
check the growth of the plants, and prevent their 
riſing too high ; and this, they ſay, anſwers the 
deſign of guarding againſt their being lodged ; ſo 


it may be added, does the turning in of ſheep-to 
eat up the luxuriant blades ; but by ſuch methods, 


the farmer.moſt aſſuredly leſſens his crop, at leaſt, 
brings it to a level with a ſecond crop, where the 
ears are always ſmall and light. This is falling 


into a certain misfortune, in order to guard againſt 
an uncertain one. Leſt the grain ſhould ſhrivel, 


the farmer has recourſe to a method which muſt 
neceſſarily render the ears ſmaller, and leſs full of 
grain, Beſides, ſuch checks as theſe retarding the 
growth of the corn, muſt ſubject it to all thoſe in- 


- conveniences which have already been noticed to 


be attendant upon a late harveſt, 

Corn which grows high, and in a rich ſoil, is, 
indeed, more liable to be lodged than that which 
is ſtinted. This, however, we are told, is owing 
only to the weakneſs of the ſtraw. All that is 
wanted, therefore, is to give the ſtems as much 
ſtrength as poſſible, To bring this about, the _ 
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and air ſhould have free acceſs to them, and the 


plants receive due nouriſhment while they are in 


the earth ; as appears by tufts of wheat which 


crow ſeparate from all others, and are expoſed on 


all ſides, being leſs apt to be laid than thoſe which 


grow in the middle of large fields of corn. And 
in this reſpect the preference is given to the new 
huſbandry. * VVV 
There are thoſe who give it as their opinion, 
that it will ſet the matter of lodging corn in a 
clearer light, if we conſider the uſe of the leaves 
and roots of plants, ſo far as relates to this ſub- 
ject era 

That trees may be killed by ſtripping them of 
all their leaves, is what cannot be doubted. That 


thoſe mulberry-trees whoſe leaves are not gathered, 


flouriſh better than thoſe which haye them plucked 
off, is a fact. Trees alſo generally make much 
finer ſnoots, in years in which there are but few 
inſects, than in thoſe wherein their leaves are de- 
voured by thoſe little animals; many of the ſmall 
boughs have been known to wither and decay, 


when their leaves have been eaten up by caterpil- 8 


lars and gnats, during ſeveral years ſucceſſively. 

It is however obſervable, that ſo long as trees 
continue to ſhoot, their fruits do not arrive at ma- 
turity, M. du Hamel tried to haſten that matu- 
rity by pulling off the leaves, but the fruit ſuffered 


by it if it was not full-grown and ready to ripen. - 
In the latter caſe, the pulling off the leaves was 


of ſervice to it. | 


It may be worth while to try whether a too for- 


ward tree may not be made to bear fruit ſooner 


than uſual, or the too rapid growth of luxuriant 
branches be ſtopped by taking off great part of the 


leaves at different times. Let a farmer, for ex- 


ample, cut ſome. of his rank corn, and leave the jj} 
reſt uncut, and let him examine in autumn which 
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ripens the ſooneſt, and has the beſt ears of chat 
which is not laid. | 
The leaves are ſaid to tranſpire the greater part 
of the juices of the plant; but it is probable, theſe 
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fg are the juices leaſt uſeful to it, which brings this 
\ evacuation to a ſimilarity with human perſpiration, 
I It is alſo ſaid, that they, imbibe the moiſture of 
. rains and deus, and even the humidity of the air. 
0 If ſo, their leaves muſt be of uſe particularly in dry 
I ſeaſons, when the chief nouriſhment of plants is 
| likely to be received from the laſt mentioned hu- 
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miqdity. Thus, as it has been obſerved, in a dry 
ſpring, early corn thrives, and continues to flou- 
riſh, while thoſe crops which had not plenty of 
blades before the drought came on, are generally 
ſtinted. In ſuch a ſeaſon then, ſhould the farmer 
turn his lambs into a field of wheat, ſtill more 
ſnould he mow it (as thereby he loſes the advantage 
of the ſheep dung, and that of their ſtirring the ſoil) 
the ſurface of the earth, in ſuch caſe, will remain 
dry, and the corn would not ſhoot, as may be ſecn 
when hay 1s cut in a dry ſeaſon, the ground being 
> ſoon parched up: while the graſs that remains un- 
cut, thrives, and its quantity increaſes, not ſo 
much from moiſture in the earth, ſince that on digg- 
ing 1s found dry, but, indeed, from the moiſture 

of the air which it is always imbibing. 
It has been remarked, that plants growing on 
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found to flouriſh more than. thoſe on the ſouth ; 
bo reaſon aſſigned for this is, that 1n the former 
ſituation, cold "condenſes the dew or moiſture of 
the air ſooner than where the air ſtill retains its 
warmth; and, conſequently, they are leſs nw 
ed than by cranſpiration. 

Sometimes the imbibing of. moiſture may be 
prejudicial to plants, as when the ſeaſons are gold 
and rainy, thoſe plants which are ſcreened * 
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the north fide of an eminence, have generally been 
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the ſun and wind ſuffer particularly, becauſe their 
veſſels are choaked with a corrupt kind of moiſ- 
ture, which is inclined to breed rottenneſs, and 
often kills them, while thoſe which are in an open 
expoſure are aſſiſted by tranſpiration, while they 
receive the benefit of the ſun and wind. 

After mentioning lord Bacon's obſervation, that 
corn frequently does not ſpindle well, or come 
rightly out of the hood in hot countries, by reaſon 
of the great heat and drought. Mr. Liſle ſays, 
that he himſelf has found, from conſtant experi- 
ence, that wet years make the ſtraw of all corn ſo 
weak, ſmall, and thin, that it is apt to lodge; 
whilſt, on the other hand, in dry, hot ſummers, 


all ſtraw. is thick and ſtrong. He adds, that a 
cold, wet ſoil, has the ſame effect as cold, wet 


weather, and ſays, The ſtraw in wet years runs 
the coarſer, and that in dry, hot years, the finer ; 
in which laſt caſe it has the more ſpirit in it, which 
is the reaſon why in hotter countries than England, 
the cattle eat ſtraw ſo much better than with us.” 
It appears, that if any benefit ariſes from pulling 
off the leaves of too vigorous trees, for the ſame 
reaſon, thoſe of too weak plants ought to be taken 
particular care of; as theſe organs of tranſpiration 
are extremely fit to revive the motion of the ſap. 
The cutting of lucerne, indeed, may be alledged 
as doing no harm. This (my author obſerves) is 
true, becauſe that plant ſhoots 1ts roots ſo deep, that 
it draws nouriſhment from moiſture little expoſed 
to be carried off by drought ; yet if the lucerne be 
mowed very frequently, or eaten cloſe by cattle, it 
will be found to loſe its vigour, and to vegetate 
much more ſlowly. than when it is cut at due diſ- 
tances of time; for the ſupply of moiſture, furniſhed 
by the leaves, being thereby for a time cut off, 
the foil is ſoon exhauſted of its humidity, and the 


plane decays. It is generally allowed, that the 
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moiſture taken in by the leaves of a plant vege- 


tating and in vigour, is partly conveyed to the 


roots, and tranſpired by them into the ſoil, which 
it moiſtens ſo as to facilitate the farther extenſion 
of theſe roots, and that in ſuch a manner as that 
it may ſoon be taken up again by the roots of the 
lant. To ſtrip a tree of all its leaves, when it is 
full of ſap, always directly binds the bark, which 
does not looſen again till a new growth of leaves 
gives a freſh circulation to the] juice. Thence a 

manifeſt ſtop to vegetation ariſes. | 
It is evident (concludes my author) from the 


above-mentioned inſtance of the ſtrength acquired 
by a tuft of corn growing by accident ſingle, that 


the want of ſtrength is a principal cauſe why corn 
is lodged. When the ſeed is ſown thick, the plants 


come up weak and tall, circumſtances which con- 


tribute to their being beaten down. The farmer 


who knows the richnets of his foil, ſhould therefore 


ſow in ſuch a manner as to allow room for each 

lant to acquire its proper ſtrength, and that this 
will effectually anſwer the intended purpoſe, ap- 
pears by many inſtances in the foregoing experi- 


ments. It might likewiſe be confirmed by the ex- 


ample of a very intelligent huſbandman now liv- 
ing, who reduced his ſeed for rich ground to lefs 
than two buſhels per acre, and had plants, loaded 
even with Heavy ears, which reſiſted winds and 
rains that were ſufficiently ſtrong to lay oy" of bi 


neighbours in che adjacent field, * 


* 


Having thus bb the- Salons relative | 
to diſtempered corn, and moſt of the experiments 


of any note made in our modern days to prevent 
it, what will the candid reader, or the judicious 
huſbindman, conclude from the reſult of all that 
has been faid ? It is to be allowed, that in the 


, courke of owe enquiries I have referred to, many 
b inge | 


L 
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ſome uſeful truths brought to light. Tet can any 
one ſay, that a certain method has yet been hit 
upon by any preparation, mixture, or fumigation 
whatſoever, which can abſolutely inſure fertility to 
the grain, or even give us an aſſurance that it will 
not be ſmutty, mildewed, barren, or otherwiſe 
diſtempered.— It appears not.— Even the number 
of various, and ſometimes contradictory, methods 
propoſed, evince the contrary. Were there ſuch 
a remedy, in either caſe, it would be ſimple, it 
would be almoſt univerſal; as that is not the caſe, 


ingenious conjectures have been formed, and even 


we may reap much advantage from the accidental ..* 


diſcoveries of ſuch gentlemen, or farmers, as have 
inveſtigated this ſubje&, but we mult depend little 
upon their inferences —The experiments firſt reci- 
ted in this chapter have led me to conclude ſo.— If 
it be aſked, why then I have given a detail of 


what others have written or ſaid upon the ſubject, 


I have already partly anſwered it. Beſides, it was 
but fair to give the opinions and experiments of 
ingenious foreigners, and others, as well as my 
own, without which a juſt compariſon could not 
be drawn.—Indeed, this is the method which I 
have preſcribed to myſelf, and which I ſhall follow 
through the whole of this work. SR 

To ſum up this article. It appears that moſt 
of the prolific liquors, ſteeps, &c. are entirely uſe- 
leſs. The common uſe of lime has ſeldom been 
outdone, except in ſome few inſtances, by urine, 
and ſuch preparations as have been ſeconded by 


frequent applications drawn from dung, by way of — 


watering, &c. Nay, even ſuch crops as have had 
all theſe advantages, have not always anſwered the 
expectation.— The diſtempers of corn have ſcarcely 
ever yielded to theſe, where there were not other 
circumſtances to which its ſoundneſs might be at- 
tributed. The few inſtances of the W 

mae 


| £27862 7] 

have occurred, ought not to be reckoned in the 
courſe of argument, as on a ſecond trial they have 
gencra ly failen.—As to mildews, and the laſt 
mentioned diſorders in plants, whether they ariſe 
from inſccts or not, they generally induce them; 
and by repeated experiments, which depend not 
TX on mere ſpeculation, it is certain they are owing to 
the bad qualities of the atmoſphere z and after all 
the care I have taken of particular crops, I have 
found a ſheltering hedge ſtand me in more ſtead 
to protect the riſing plants from ſome of theſe in- 
juries (particularly the mildew) than any thing 

that lay in the power of man to effect. 

Upon the whole, it ſeems that the cauſes of the 
different products of corn, and its various diſtem- 
pers, are in a great meaſure a ſecret which Nature 
has hidden from us, while ſhe has, however, re- 
vealed this great truth: That whatever tempo- 

--, Tary diſadvantapes the farmer may ſuffer, a good 
Choice of ſoils, the proper plowing, ſtirring," and ma- 
nuring of the ground; or, in effett, real good buſban- 
a, in the end, will triumph over them all.“ Specu- 
lative notions ſhould, by no means, be rejected; 
but they ſhould be conſidered as no farther uſeful, 
than as they may be reduced to practice. | 

I have begun with theſe articles, (which other- 
with I- might have poſtponed} merely. in order to 
clear away all obſtacles, before I proceeded to 
| ſpeak directly of the culture of wheat, &c. which 
will be che alben wy the owing ane 
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of hi Culture of Wheat, with general Obſervations 
on ſowing of Grain, and ſome MI Experi- 


ments relative to Wheat. 


W.-H EAT b akind-of grain; which: an 8 
molt neceſſary to the ſupport of nature, ſo it has 


been generally obſerved to grow in almoſt any part 


of the world, thriving not only in temperate cli- 


mates, but often likewiſe in thoſe which lie under 


the extremes of heat, as well as in cold regions, 
and even when ſown where it has never been known 
to have grown nn ſeldom fails to ſuc- 
ceed. 

Wheat is commonly ſown in autumn, and when 
the ground is moiſt. In high lands, it is generally 
put into the ground in Auguſt, and people are often 
employed to ſow in one place, while they reap in 


another. But in low and ſtrong lands, the farmers 


are often later with their crops, thinking the 
month of November early enough for the opera- 
tion, nay, ſome defer it till Chriſtmas. Notwith- 
ſtand this, experience evinces upon the whole, that 
late ſowing is by no means advantageous, the 
wheat not only being apt to run up to too much 
ſtraw, but alſo to be forced out of the ground by 
froſts, as has already been noticed. | 

But the general circumſtance to be attended to, 


is that of the moiſture of the ground; fo that if no 
friendly ſhowers have fallen, it is reckoned beſt to 


defer the ſowing the ſeed for ſome time beyond the 


cuſtomary period. From the latter end of July to 


the middle of October, in different ſoils wheat may 
be properly ſown ; but (all other circumſtances be- 


ing alike) that generally ſucceeds beſt which is ear- 
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ueſt ſown, if the ſoil be kept 1 in a Na degree of | 


tilth and culture. 


The early ſowings moſtly require leſs ſeed chan 


the late ones, the plants then riſing berter, and ac- 
quiring more ſtrength to reſiſt the winter's cold. 
More ſeed is, however, adviſed for the poor land 
than for the rich, on account of a great number of 
plants periſhing on the former. In conſequence it 


1s concluded, that rich lands, ſown early, require 


2 leſs quantity of ſeed than any other, 


The quantity of grains which any particular 
meaſure may contain, muſt always be attended to 


by the huſbandman, left he ſhould ſow them too 


thick ar too thin, the former of which circum- 


ſtances is frequently the caſe, and the plants,. by 
being thus too much crowded, are conſequently 
hurt in their growth, at the ſame time that the 


gwner felicitates himſelf on haying his ground co- 


vered with the blades of corn by the beginning of 
ſpring.— There is one particular advantage, un- 
to ubtedly, which is the conſequence of not ſow- 
ing over much ſeed; namely, the preventing the 
corn from entangling or lying flat. Thoſe who 
haye frequently croſſed corn fields, have often 
obſerved the plants ſtanding erect by the ſides of 
the paths, when, in the reſt of the field, it has 


been laid, owing to its peculiar thinneſs in the 


former places. 

From half an inch, to that af three 1 is 
the uſual depth in which wheat is planted, accord- 
ing to the nature of the ſoil, the ſtiffeſt lands re- 


quiring the ſhalloweſt ſowing. The general cul- 


tom is, to ſow it under furrow, where the ſoil is 
ſhallow, to prevent its being thrown out by the 
winter froſts, or the roots being laid bare by the 


winds of ſpring. But ſome ſow in broad-caft, 


cither with a ſingle caſt or a double one, harrowing 


once between them; after which the ground is 
y | again 
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certainly detrimental. 


tiſed by thoſe who tend kitchen gardens ſhou 


Ts 7) 


again harrowed ſeveral times, in order to cover the 


ſeed. In this latter caſe, there is danger of its be- 
coming the prey of birds; in the former, it is more 


liable between the grain and the blade to be eaten 


* 


by the worms of the earth. 
Of all the winged inhabitants of the air, there 
are none more troubleſome than the fooks to the 


corn, when it is ſhooting up. Theſe preſently per- 


ceive its ſprouting, even ſooner than the huſband- 
man, and pick it up. Bur if they are carefully 
kept off the ground for the ſpace of about ten days; 


the blade being grown up, and the grain exhauſted 7 
of its ſubſtance, they will not prove injurious. Nor 


do they generally moleſt the wheat that is ſown 


about Michaelmas, on account of their finding ſo 
much grain ſcattered above ground, the remnants 


of the harveſt, without taking the pains to ſearch 


under 2 for ſuch as has been newly lodged 


in the ſoil. 8 | 
Weeds ſhould be carefully kept off the land. 
Moſt farmers are too negligent in this particular, 


Annual weeds may ſoon be deſtroyed, if taken ih 


time; but if neglected, will ſpread themſelves over 
the ground, ſo as to prove extremely difficult to be 


moved. The method of ſuffering the werds to 


grow till the corn begins to ear, is a very bad one; 
if it were only for this ſimple reaſon ; that then all 
the lower ones are hidden; only ſuch as are tall 
will then be cut down, and many of theſe, if the 
people employed are not very careful, - will eſcape, 
by their intermixing with the ſtalks of the wheat; 
beſides, that great numbers of the plants will ge- 
nerally be broken and trodden down by ſuch as 
perform the operation, a circumſtance which is 
It has been adviſed by Mr. Miller, that, in order 
to obviate theſe inconveniencies, the method 88 
d be 

adopted 
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adopted, which is that of clearing the ground with 
a {mall hand-hoe, which, if uſed among the wheat 
early in the ſpring, before the ground is covered 
by the blades of corn, he obſerves, will effectually 
eradicate the weeds, eſpecially when the work is 
done in dry weather, becauſe, being ſmall,” they 
ſoon wither away. But ſhould the ground be very 
full of weeds, it is proper to go over it a ſecond 
time, about a fortnight after the firſt, in order to 
cut up ſuch of them as may have been too ſmall 
for notice before. This method is adviſed, to keep 
the corn free from what would rob it of its due 
nouriſhment; and being properly uſed, is likely to 
prevent new weeds from ſpringing up again ſoon 
enough to do any material injury, as the ground 
will be ſo much ſhaded by the corn, that the weeds 
will be preſſed down in ſuch a manner, as that be- 
fore harveſt their feeds will not have time to 
ripen. 
Should even a few of the plants of corn at this 
time be cut up where they grow too cloſe, Mr. 
Miller is of opinion that it might be uſeful; and 
adds, that he has found the utility of this method 
of proceeding confirmed by experiment. | 
Yer both Mr. Miller and Mr. du Hamel blame ; 
the practice of thoſe who turn hogs in among the | 
wheat, in order to deſtroy part of it when it grows f 
too thick, or ſheep to eat it down when it ſeems too . 
rank, the reaſons for which, on their principles, 
have already been aſſigned in a former chapter,— 
When the wheat is ripe, its ſtraw turns yellow, 
its ears heavy, no greenneſs appears in the middle 
of them, and the grain when bitten is hard. From 
l four to five quarters per acre is generally a good 
crop; but greatly may crops be improved by pro- 
per culture and good huſbandry, inſomuch that 
an increaſe, almoſt incredible, has ſometimes been 


procured by a proper attention in the farmer. 
| Wheat 
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Wheat as well as rye is cut ſometimes rather be- 
fore it is quite ripe ; ſome think this the moſt eligi- 
ble method, among whom is M. du Hamel, . who 
obſerves, that in this caſe the wheat will karden in 
the ſheaf; whereas if it be ſuffered to ſtand till it 
is too ripe, it will be likely to ſhed greatly in the 
cutting, binding, and carrying home. It is to 
prevent this inconvenience that a good huſbandman , 
cies it in the evening, and carry it off early the next 
morning. Pliny obſerves, that the ancients rea 
their corn before 1t was full ripe, Some diſadvan- 
tages have certainly been found to attend the over- 
ripe wheat. In particular it ſuch wheat takes wet, 
the flour is greatly impaired in quality, and leſ- 
ſened in quantity. But when corn is cut rather 
greeniſh, it will bear ſome wet without any damage, 
as it will not imbibe the moiſture in ſuch a manner * — 
$ as to be injured, but, in a meaſure, rather feed by i it, 

; which is by no means the caſe with the ripened 
1 ears. And if the grain be in any degree blighted, 
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N there is little doubt but that the ſooner it is reaped 1 
d the better, as the ſtalk fails to give it the pro A 
d nouriſhment, and therefore it is more likely to be 4 

fed by lying in the ear. The ſtraw (adds my | 
1 author) would become more and more brittle, by 
* ſtanding till the corn were ripe, and the grain 
= comes the more clear from the huik when nm 
A it the blighted ſort be cut early.” Ht 
$, An acre of wheat may generally be reaped i in a Aa; 4% x 
day by one man, with a binder, where the corn 2 Þ| 
„ ſtands favourably; peaſe, vetches, &c. may be 
le cleared in about the ſame proportion, and rather 
1 more of rye, which, however, in many reſpects as 
a to the culture, &c. is ſimilar to wheat, intermixed 
5 with which it is ſown, as has before been obſerved 
a under the name of Meſlin. 
_ About five ſhillings per buſhel 1s generally rec- 


koned the medium price of wheat in this country. 


RE 1 228 } 
It is reckoned that when it is above ſix ſhillings, 
the poorer ſort can by no means afford to purchaſe 
wwheaten bread at all; and when it is under 
four, the farmer complains that he cannot pay his 
rent, and get a living profit. A buſhel of wheat 
generally weighs from fifty to ſixty pounds. | 
M. du Hamel, ſpeaking of the proper time for 
harveſt, obſerves, that the huſbandman cannot 
have a more favourable ſeaſon for getting in his 
(harveſt, than hot and dry weather; the quality of 
the corn being then improved, and rendered much 
more fit to keep, by the ſun's having acted power- 
fully upon it, either towards the latter part of its 
ſtanding, or juſt after it has been cut; though he 
allows, on the other hand, that this very circum- 0 
ſtance renders the ears more apt to ſhed their grain; } 
and where this happens, the value of the ſowing is 0 
ſometimes loſt. To prevent this as much as poſſible, 
the corn is firſt laid in grips, and then tied up in 8 
' ſheaves, in the cool of the evening, or early in the al 
morning. © As to the mowers of oats, (ſays he) they e 
often over-work .a part of the night, in order to m 
avoid the ſultry heat of the day. Theſe poor peo · 
ple are obliged to ſtoop to their work at moſt, to 
the very point where the rays of the fun are moſt 
violently reflected by the earth, breathe a perfectly 
burning air that occaſions them to drink plenti- 
fully of liquors, which, being heated by the ſun, 
allay their thirſt only for a few moments, and | 
ſtrongly ſuſpect often occaſions ſevere illneſs.— 
The inventing a machine, engine, or inſtrument, 
by which the hardneſs of this labour might be mi- 
tigated, wopld therefore be a truly valuable diſco- 
very.“ | „„ 
The two uſual ways of cutting down corn are 
either with a ſythe or a ſickle. The former is ge- 
nerally uſed for oats and barley, or ſometimes for 


very thin ſhort wheat, and the ſickles commonly dere. 
2 for / 
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for the reaping of tall thick wheat and rye, and the 
former diſpatches ſo much more work than the 


latter, that the expences is generally in the pro- 
portion of five to two in every acre. | 
The mower labours in every part of his body, 
and his labour requires greates dexterity than the 
reaper's. However, the former being always in a 
ſtanding poſture, has the advantage of being re- 
freſned by every breeze of air which the latter can- 
not have. | 1 5 | ; | 
M. du Hamel, after having obſerved that he 


wiſhes to ſee ſome engine invented to relieve this 


extraordinary labour, Proceeds to give an account 
of M. de Lille's method of mowing wheat, with 
which; not being matter of mere ſpeculation, but 
of real experiment, I ſhall preſent the reader. 

« The year 1751 (ſays he) was very rainy, ous + 
oraſs rotted upon the ground, our corn was poor, 
and infected with weeds, and the weather continued 
extremely bad during all the harveſt ſeaſon. One of 
my fields, containing about fifteen acres, was in 
particular in ſuch a wretched plight, that I did not 


think the crop was worth taking up. However, 


after walking over it, and viewing it on every fide, 
I found that the quantity of graſs, and other 
growths upon it, might, if mowed, afford a great 
deal of fadder; which would make me ſome amends. 
for the total loſs of my lucerne. I therefore de- 


termined to let my horſes have it altogether, with 
the little wheat which appeared here and there,— 
This firſt made me think of mowing a field of 
wheat. Accordingly I ſet my mowers to work, my 
field yielding a great quantity of fodder, the graſs 
mowed within two inches of the ground that came 
up anew, and afforded excell:nt paſture; and 
laſtly, my bailiff, more ſaving than J had been, or- 
dered the truſſes to be threſhed, and got out of 
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them, as much n. as was yielded by other 


grounds. 
„ Whilſt I was congratulating myſelf on the 
ſucceſs of my operation, by which my horſes and 


cattle were provided with plenty of fodder for the 


next winter, I learned that the huſbandmen in 
Hainault, Flanders, Artois, and other adjacent 
parts, never cut down their corn otherwiſe than 
with a ſcythe ; but at the ſame time I was informed 
that they did not mow their wheat in the ſame man- 
ner as their oats; that the ſcythes were not made 
alike for both theſe works, and that there were 
ſome other eſſential difference, 

* Theſe obſervations were a ſort of proof that 
the practice had been found to,anſwer, ſince it was 
| ſtill continued; and J concluded, that if my ope- 
ration, imperfect as it was, had ſucceeded ſo well, I 
might expect far greater advantages when it ſhould 


be performed regularly ; but, not to be too ſtrongly 


prejudiced in its favour, I reſolved to make a trial 
upon about thirty acres only. 


« Within a few miles of me I found a huſband- 


man who came from the province of Artois, and 
had been uſed to this very buſineſs. I talked with 
him. He told me how the work ought to be done, 

inted out its intended advantages; and I re- 
tained him for my intended next year's mowing of 
wheat; but as the ſeaſon was pretty far advanced, 
and there was not time to procure from his country 
other people equally well acquainted with the prac- 


tice, to follow the ſcythe, and do the whole com- 


pleatly in every reſpect, he inſtructed two young 
lads as well as he could. In ſhort, nothing was 
wanting but mere matter of form, by the neglectin 
which ſome of the lifts of the corn were miſplaced, 
ſo that there were ears at both ends of the ſheaf.— 
My experiment was made upon three pieces of 
wheat, of ten acres each, ſituated in much more 
extent vc 
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extenſive fields of the ſame corn, ſo that there was 


the faireſt room to make a juſt compariſon between 
the operation of -the ſcythe and that of the ſickle, 


Some of the neighbouring huſbandmen had 


the curioſity to ſee the work performed, and were 
ſurprized to find that leſs corn was ſhed in this way 
than in the common practice of reaping with the 
ſickle. They thought the method good, but made 
ſome objections to the particular circumſtances, in 
which the experience of ſubſequent years ſhewed 
that they were wrong; their entire approbation 
then followed, and their mowers finding that they 
ſhould, by this method, be able to cut down all 


their corn without the aſſiſtance of ſtrolling ſtrangers, 


who often do their work very badly, gladly learned 
the new method, and recommended it to others. 

The trial ſucceeded ſo well, that I refolved to 
cut all my crops in the ſame manner; and that no- 
thing might be wanting to perfect my mowers in 
this practice, I procured a ſufficient number of ex- 
pert workmen, ' maſters of the art, from the village 
of Trie, near Valenciennes, to aſſiſt and inſtruct 
them for the harveſt of 1753. a 

„This work required a precaution which has 
been duly attepded to ever ſince; it is to pick the 
ſtones off from the land every year. The expence 
of ſo doing 1s a very trifle, compared with the ad- 
vantages attending it. All the roads around my 
land, which were formerly impaſſable in winter, 
were now firm and good, fit for any carriage. We 
now no longer hear of horſes lamed, or waggons 
overturned by them; and, which is equally true, I 
_- that now my land requires a leſs quantity of 
eed, . | | 


I have now practiſed this method in an ex- 


tenſive manner during five ſucceſſive years, in the 
courſe of which I have had opportunities of expe- 
riencing every circumſtance neceſſary to be con- 
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*fidered in order to determine its real merit, I mean; 
moving in rainy weather, and cutting corn either 


bent, laid flat, totally lodged, or lodged only in 


particular places, and in various directions. — 
The Flemiſh mowers whom I employed in 
1753, brought with them ſcythes exactly like ours; 
fo that I found I had been miſinformed by thoſe 
who had told me in 1751, that this work required 
an inſtrument different from that which is uſed for 
mowing oats, It was not till the year 1755, that 


| 
an ingenious workman pointed out ſome very pro- 
per alterations which have ſince been made. 1 
This intelligent mower obſerved, that the com. 
mon ſcythe would not ſuit any ground but ſuch a MF , 
had been plowed flat; that it therefore was moſt WW . 
improper for our lands, which were plowed in WM ; 
Tidges of ten or twelve furrows, raiſed very high F 
in the middle, and that the hooks broke the ſtraw, WM .. 
plucked off numbers of ears, and did not lay hold 8 
of many ſhort plants growing in the bottoms of WM ci 
the furrows, whereby a loſs muſt be occaſioned, | 
nor could take up the intermixed graſs and weeds 
ſo exactly as might be wiſhed. In order to remedy 2 
this, he took a ſcythe fix inches ſharter than thoſe In 
which are commonly uſed, and, inſtead of the FM ma 
hook, ſubſtituted what he called t e bender, con-f at 
ſiſting of two ſhoots of willow, or other green 2 


wood, placed ſemicircularly upon the handle of 
the ſcythe, where the hooks are commonly ſet. To fig 
this end there muſt be four holes in the handles, ſo i ar 
that the end of one twig may be put into the lower. like 


moſt hole, and its other end into the third, and pe 
the two'ends of the other twigs into me ſecond and my 
fourth holes.— _ ton 


When a mower is to cut down a crop of cats ploy 


he places himſelf ſo that the corn is at his riglt uſed 
hand, from whence the action of the ſcythe throws thire 


the wavings towards the left. The mower of hic 
7 ; | | wheat, 


„ ms F- 


- wheat, on the contrary, proceeds from outſide to 


inſide, ſo that the corn which he is next to cut is 
always at his left hand, and that which he has juſt 
cut being collected by the bender, is reſted, in- 
clining a little againſt the adjoining uncut part. 
Either a boy of twelve or thirteen years of 
age, or an elderly woman, following the mower as. 
a helper, at the diſtance of four or five feet, with a 
rexping-hook, or a ſtick, from a foot and a half to 
two feet long, and by putting that through the in- 


terval between the ſloping late cut wheat, and the 


ſtanding corn againſt which it reſts, takes up the 


| former, gives the ſtraw ends a gentle-ſtroke or two 


upon the ground, to form that parcel into a grip, 
and lays it down at his right hand. This muſt be 
done very expeditiouſly, becaule the picker-up (as 
this perſon is called) is followed by another mower z 
and it ſhould alſo be done dextrouſly, as the greater 
or leſs quantity of gleanings will depend upon that 
circumſtance. TL SIE. 
© The poſture of the mower (continues this 
gentleman) is of ſuch importance, that I think my- 
ſelf happy in having taken particular notice of it. 
In cutting graſs and oats, the mower goes in ſuch a 
manner that his feet, which are moved alternately 
at each ſtroke of the ſcythe, deſcribe two parallel 
lines. But in the mowing of wheat, the mower's 
track ſhould be upon a ſingle line; ſo that his 
right foot, which is to be foremoſt, be driven for- 
ward by the left at each cut of the ſcythe, not un- 
like the attitude of a fencer when he advances. | 
An accident which was likely to have overſet 
my whole operation in the year 1754, demonſtrated 
to me the neceſſity of this different poſture. I em- 
ployed for mowing my wheat ſeven men, who were 
uſed to come yearly to cut down my oats. On the 
third day of their labour, five of them fell ſick ; on 
which I ſet three others to work, but the conſe- 
| r quence 


a 


1 1 134 J 
quence was, that I had ten ſick people at the end 
of the week. I viſited them, and enquiring into 
their ailments, found that ſome of them had a fe- 


ver, and that all*complained of violent pains un- 


der their left ribs. At firſt, I was inclined to think 
them pleuretic; but, upon a cloſer examination, 
and on conſidering the nature of their work, I per- 


ceived, that the illneſs proceeded from hard labour 


badly managed, the ſtreſs of which had been made 
to lie chiefly on the left ſide, ' I therefore ordered 


them to take proper reſt. 
„On viſiting my infirmary, the next day, I 
found that two of the mowers were returned to 


their work. I went out to them, and ſaw, even at 


ſome diſtance, that their poſture was the ſame as 
if they had been mowing oats. This immediately 
ſhewed me the cauſe of their diſorder. The ſcythes 


which they then uſed had the common ſort of hooks, 


and were conſequently much heavier than thoſe 
with wicker benders. I took up one of them, put 
myſelf in the poſture of a mower of oats, and 
ſhewed them that a much greater weight reſted 


upon the hook of the ſcythe when they mowed 
_wheat than when they cut oats, It was not poſſible 
for them, in the poſture they had choſen, to mow 


that increaſed load to the left, without an irkſome 


| twiſting. of the body. Then throwing myſelf into 


the attitude of a fencer, as I had ſeen my Flemiſh 
mowers do the year before, I demonſtrated to 
them, that the body was thus pur into a poſture 
wherein it was enabled to exert the greateſt ſtrength, 
when, by the motion from right to left, it had the 
greateſt load to ſupport, and that by the ſame 
means this load was carried round without fatigu- 
ing the ribs of either ſide. My man took up his 
icythe, tried as I had directed, and, being con- 
vinced of the truth of my demonſtration, taught 
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his companions the ſame method, and they did 
their buſineſs eaſily ever afterwards. ä 


« Such 1s the manner in which this operation ſnould 
be performed, when the corn ſtands. upright, _ 


is to ſay, in the moſt favourable years. It 
to be added, that the mower ſhould take care- - 
place dini i in ſuch a manner to his work, that his 


left hand may be towards the wind. The corn is 


then naturally inclined over the ſcythe, and is. the 
mare eaſily cut cloſe to the ground. The reſiſt- 


ance of the wind, how little ſoever, helps to keep 


the corn which is cut, ſteady upon the bender of the 
ſcythe, and facilitates the motion, which reſts it 
againſt the uncut corn, where the bender takes it. 

«© The mower is not hindered from mowing cloſe 
by the wind's blowing at his back; yet the corn 
that he cuts will not be ſo exactly collected by the 
bender; ſome of the ears will be a little ſcattered; 
but the greateſt inconvenience is, that it does not 


reſt ſo well againſt the ſtanding corn, but is often 


blown down, which renders the binder's work more 


| troubleſome, and occaſions great gleanings. 


«© When the wind blows in the mower's face, it 


is in a bad corner for him; it then occaſions much 


loſs of ſtubble, and a great diſperſion of the ears. 
HgBut the worſt of all winds is that which blows 
upon the right hand of the mower, the ſtubble then 


remains long, and fo great a quantity of ears lie 
ſcattered, that one would ſcarcely think the ground 


had been harveſted. —My mowers did not place 
themſelves in this manner of their own accord, but 
I made them do it for a quarter of an hour, in or- 


der to try the effect, of which I am 909 con- 


vinced. 

« When the corn is bent, the mower takes it 
in the direction of its bending, from left to right, 
which has the ſame effect in calm weather, as if the 


wind blew towards his left. as C 
K 4 40 Lodged . 
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Lodged corn cannot eaſily be mowed inward, 
becauſe the binder would be perpetually hindered 
by theentangling of his grip with the uncut corn, | 
1 A good mower judges by his eye, which part it is 
moſt proper to begin at, and takes advantage of | 
the wind, when it can be of ſervice to him. The 
method which I have ſeen moſt commonly prac- 
tiſed has been by taking the corn in the direction 

of its bending, and throwing it in waves, The 
work thus done is neatly performed, no remains of 
ſtubble are ſeen after the mowing, but the field 

looks like a meadow, 

When corn is laid entirely flat, it is then moſt 
difficult to cut well. I have known the mowers 
take it in every direction in which it was beaten 
down, as if the wind had been conſtantly at his 
back, and by ſuch means he has contrived to cut 
as cloſe as if it had been only lodged. My wheat 
was in this condition in the year 1757, and was 
mowed very regularly, but the work was ſome- 
what longer about than it generally is in other 
. caſes, | : 

& The preſervation of my fellow-creatures (adds 
M. de Lille) is fo dear to me, that I look upon the 
means of lefſening their exceſſive hard labour, at a 
time when the heat alone is enough to overpower 

them, as the firſt and oreateſt advantage reſulting 
from this method. Now I find that a good reaper 
with his ſickle can ſcarcely cut an acre of wheat in 
a day, let him toil never ſo much, whilſt the mower 
will diſpatch from an acre to an acre and half, 
or even upwards of two acres, - according to his 
ſkill and dexterity. I have, indeed, met with but 
few able to exceed two acres, when they have 
done their buſineſs well ; but we may reckon that a 
good mower, taking one with another, and the 
corn as it runs, upright, lodged, intangled, &c. 
Will 2 an acre and a half, or perhaps an acre 


and 
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and three quarters a day neatly, and without waſt⸗ 
ing any of it. This mower does then three fifths 
more than a reaper can. It is true, he has not the 


grips to tie up, becauſe the perſon who follows him 
does that part; but he is obliged to whet his ſcythe 


when he comes to the end of the field, and ſtill 


oftener where the corn does not grow thick; be- 


ſides which, notwithſtanding all the care that can 


be taken to clear the ground of ſtones, not a day 


will paſs without his meeting with ſome, which will 


oblige him to have his ſcythe new hammered ; and 
laſtly, when he has finiſhed a row, he muſt go back 


to the other end of the field before he can begin a 


a freſh one. All this takes up at leaſt as much 
time as the reaper's binding up what he has cut; 
and in regard to the hardneſs of the labour on each 
ſide, I believe every one who rightly conſiders the 
nature of their reſpective work, and their poſtures 
in working, will allow, that the mower's toil and 
fatigue is three fifths leſs than that of the reaper. 


Another circumſtance, well worth attending to 


in this method, is, that the mower is not expoſed 
to thoſe injuries from thiſtles, thorns, and other 


ruinous plants, which often prove fatal to the 


Teaper. MS 

F rom the firſt of theſe advantages reſult ſeveral 
benefits. 1. A greater riddance of the neceſſary 
work, - Not a year paſſes without the huſband- 
man's experiencing, that ſome part or other of his 
corn ripens too ſuddenly, and this unexpected ma- 
turity being exceedingly heightened by deJay, oc- 


| caſions a great waſte by the ſhedding of the grain, 
both when the crop is reaped with the ſickle, and 


in loading and unloading it when carried home ; 
whereas the. ſcythe, by clearing in two days a field, 


which could not be reaped in leſs than five in the 


common way, guards againſt that exceſſive rpie- 
neſs. 2, This method of cutting down the corn, 
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OT 
requires fewer workmen ; though it may be ob- 
jected, that a mower and a binder are neceſſary in 
this way, for what the reaper alone does in- the 


other. But I confider, that to harveſt ninety acres - 


of wheat, I muſt employ ten men at leaſt twenty 
days with the fickle, while ſeven mowers, and as 
many binders, eaſily do my buſineſs in ten days. 
The difference then is equal to ſixty days work of 
one man; and if I do not intend to get my har- 
veſt in quicker with the ſcythe than with the ſickle, 
I take but four mowers and four binders, in all, eight 
_ perſons, of which the four laſt ſtand me in leſs ex- 
petice than three reapers, becauſe I employ for this 

uſineſs young people, who would not be ſtrong 
enough to reap with the ſickle ; conſequently I have 
two workmen the leſs, and fome advantage in the 
compariſon between the grown up man, who has 
a higher price, and the lad who anſwers my pur. 
poſe. 3. The thus employing of children, old 
women and men, whoſe conſtitution is not robuſt, 
would be an advantage to the inhabitants of the 
place. Almoſt every pariſh would find within itſelf 
hands enough to get in its harveſt, without being 


obliged to employ accidental paſſengers, who often 


work badly, require exorbitant wages, and ſome- 
times leave their maſters in the middle of the har- 
veſt, if they do not ſubmit to their unreaſonable 
r „ © | 
But let us leave ſpeculation, and notice ſome ad- 
Vantages which are evident beyond contradiction, 
In the firſt place, it is not a ſmall one to have a 
great quantity of ſtraw, and the ltraw intermixed 
with the fodder more eaſy and oftener than when 
the corn is reaped in the uſual way. Every one 
knows, that the ſcythe cuts as cloſe to the ground 
as the mower pleaſes. Experience has ſhewn; me, 
that the ſtubble has not been left two inches long 


upon our mowed fields, when the ſtones have been 
5 2 carefully 
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| carefully picked off; while the ſickle neatly 


leaves it eight or nine inches long, and ſometimes 
much more, when the ground is infeſted with 
thiſtles, and other ſtubborn growths, which make 
the reaper lift up his hand to avoid them. The 
ſtraw is therefore plainly ſix inches longer when cut 
with the ſcythe than with the ſickle ; a difference 
that may be valued at a ſixth part more than that 
which is uſually reaped in the common way. Se- 
condly, The green fodder in the mowed fields 
ſhoots up afreſh when cut, and affords excellent 
paſture after the corn 1s taken off, The ſame de- 
monſtrative evidence as before, will again take place 
here with thoſe who conſider that the reaper, leav- 
ing the ſtubble either eight or nine inches long, takes 
off only the very, tips of the graſs which chances 
to be within his grip, ſo that being then near the 


time of its maturity, it ripens its ſeeds, ſows them, 


and withers away. Whereas, when the ſcythe cuts 
it within two inches of the ground in its greeneſt 
part, the yet remaining eyes, and the crowns of 


the roots ſend forth new ſhoots, which form a good 


after- crop for cattle, Thirdly, The paſture upon 


fields, mowed with the ſcythe, is attended, in my 


country, with an advantage in regard to the COWS. 
We find every year, and I have always taken par- 
ticular notice of it, that our cows ceaſe to yield 
milk during the firſt week of their feeding among 
the wheat ſtubble. I take the reaſon of this to be, 
that the ſtubble gets into their, noſtrils, pricks them, 
hinders them from feeding, and makes them range 
the whole field over in queſt. of graſs, unattended 
with this inconvenience; ſo that they ſpend their 
time in running about without grazing. I do not 


find that this accident happens to cows which are 


turned in among the ſhort ſtubble cut by the ſcythe; 


. the graſs then ſoon ſhoots up anew, and yelds 


Plenty 
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as of paſture, eſpecially if a little rain happens 
to fall after harveſt. 

4 From hence it reſults, that the huſbandman 
is enabled to feed more cattle than he could other- 
wile do; to fave his ſainfoin or lucerne, and to have 
a oredter quantity of dung, as I have experienced 
with almoſt incredible ſucceſs. 

I nov proceed to the objections, which I ſhall 
ſtate in the ſame manner as they were made, that is 
to ſay, as each year gave room for one or other of 


them. The principal are theſe that follow : 


The firſt was, That the ſcythe muſt make the 
corn ſhed very much, as ſhaking it conſiderably. 
To affirm the contrary may ſeem paradoxical ; but 
the aſſertion will be proved from manifeſt princi- 
ples and by facts. To judge rightly of my propo- 


fition, it will be neceſſary for us to compare the 


operation of the ſcythe with that of the ſickle, 
both of which I have examined very attentively. 
«© The reaper preſents his hand to the corn, and 
with wide extended fingers graſps as much as he 
oſſibly can; after which, to bring the lower parts 
of the ſtalks fo doſe together, that the ſickle may 
encompaſs the whole of his grip, and at the ſame 
time to give it a poſition, which renders the 
action of the ſickle more certain, he gives it a vio- 
lent ſhake, and, at that inſtant, cuts it. The 
grip thus cut, is generally intangled with the ſtand- 
ing corn; or the reaper, when going to lay it 
down, finds that he has miſſed cutting a ſtalk or 
more, which he then breaks with a jerk of his 
hand. Thus ſeveral ſhapes precede chat of the 
corn when it comes to be tied up. 5 
The ſcythe has not theſe effects. I have al- 
ready explained the mechaniſm of its operation, 


and ſhewn that the corn cut without any violent 
| ſhake, is carried gently by the bender _ the 


; | "OO 
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„ 
ſcy che to the ſtanding corn againſt which it reſts 
lined, till the binder takes it away to tie it up. 
To prove my propoſition by facts, I ſhall give 
the following inſtance :—After my wheat was 
mowed in the year 1752, in the manner before re- 
lated, upon the three ſeveral ſpots of ten acres 


each, which were parts of much larger fields, 1 


went, with four other perſons, purpoſely to exa- 
mine with all the care we could, what quantity of 
crain might have been ſhed by the mowing. We 
found none at all in the two firſt mown pieces, 
but a great deal in the other parts of the ſame 


fields which had been reaped with the ſcythe. In 


the laſt piece, which was not cut till the corn was 
riper, we found a little grain in the mowed part, 


but incomparably more in the other. I did not, 


indeed, repeat this ſearch every year with the ſame 
care, becauſe I had not always the ſame conveni- 
ences of making a compariſon ; but I have ſeen 
enough to be certain, that no grain is ſhed unleſs 


the corn be exceeding ripe, and that then much 
leſs 1s loſt by the ſcythe than by the fickle. 


The following more important objection was 


afterwards made by a ſenſible huſbandman. He, 


obſerved to me, that in a rainy year the corn cut 
after this manner muſt be more liable to grow in 
the ear, than that which was reaped in the common 


way, becauſe the heads of the grips not being ſup- 


ported here by a pretty high ſtubble, the wet can- 


not well drain off, and that the grain will imbibe a 


great deal of moiſture from the graſs underneath, 
when the ear is beaten down upon it by rain; 
which will render it very apt to ſprout as ſoon as 


the ſun ſhines upon it. I had been told how to 


guard againſt this accident, but did not try the 


method till the year 17 56, when it anſwered per- 
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This preſervative conſiſts in laying the grips in 
a triangular form, ſo that the head of one reſts 
upon the foot of another. The operation is nei- 


ther long nor fatiguing, nor does it require, in 


order to do it quick, any thing more than a little 


dexterity in cloſing the triangle, by making the 
foot of the third grip ſupport the ears of the firſt, 
The rains which fell during the harveſt of 1756, 
rendering the getting in of that year's crops ex- 


tremely troubleſome ; my neighbours had a great 


deal of ſprouted corn, but mine eſcaped by this 
method ; and what little I had proceeded from, 
that which remained were mowed -when the rains 
became inceſſant. 75 


With regard to the ſheaves when bound, my 


Flemiſh mowers informed me in 1753, of their 
practice when they chance to be overtaken by laſt- 


ing rains: It is to heap upon one another ends to 


ends as many ſheaves as they can poſſibly cover 
with one which 1s then opened, and laid over them, 


My people did not practiſe this method, which I 


believe the beſt; but they ſecured my corn by 


known. | | 
From the above objection, my .huſbandmen 


other means which anſwer well, and are generally 


derived another, relative to the difficulty of drying 
the graſs and weeds intermixed with the corn in 


rainy years, and the danger of houſing, the ſheaves 
when full of that traſh, which may ferment and 
become the occaſion of rotting of a whole pile of 
wheat. I could not anſwer this objection other- 


wiſe than by my experience. The harveſts of 1756 


and 1757 were ccrtainly not favoured by the wea- 


ther; yet all the wild growths which were cut 


down, and bound up among my ſheaves, were 
well withered when they were houſed, No ſort of 
ſmell which indicated the leaſt fermentation was 


not 


perceived in any of the barns; the threſhers did 
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not find any thing like it, and the ſtraw taken from 


thoſe barns to feed my horſes, atteſted that there 


was not any —— 
There is another objection, however, which this 
gentleman obſerves is the more ſerious in this caſe, 
as he owns he cannot fo well remedy it : this is, That 
the ears of corn do not lie ſo even in theſe gri 


as in thoſe which are reaped with the ſickle — 


of them being in the middle, and ſome at the bot- 
tom of the ſheaf, ſo that the corn not being threſh- 
ed ſo well or ſo regularly, and may thereby loſe a 
conſiderable part of it. Alſo, that the graſs and 
weeds contained in the ſheaves are threſhed with 
the wheat, and the threſher paid for threſhing this 


traſh, which again increaſes the labour and Pay of 


the winnower. 

In anſwer to this, our r author obſerves, that there 
are, indeed, ears in the middle and at the bottom 
of his ſheaves; but obſerves, that they ſeldom are 
of any other kind than ſuch as are termed back- 
ward or late ears, the weak production of ſickly 


plants, or ſeeds not perfectly ſound, as experience, 


he ſays, has evinced, as well as that theſe ears are 
hardly found to part with their grain at any time, 
in whatever manner they are threthed ; for though 


the grains be torn off from them by the action of 
the flail, the inmoſt huſk ſtill adheres to the corn. 


He obſerves alſo, that theſe diminutive, imperfect 
grains are ſo detrimental to the corn, that they leſ- 


en its value unleſs they are moſt carefully ſeparated | 
by winnowing, after which they ſerve to feed 


poultry. If the ears (ſays he) eſcape the flail, 


the ſtraw is ſo much the better; our cattle reap. 


therefrom a benefit which we ought not, I think, 

to grudge ; becauſe it turns to our advantage.“ 
It is alledged, that though it be allowed that 

the threſhed graſs, and other wild productions, do 


| W a conſiderable quantity of bad or uſeleſs 


ſeeds, 
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ſeeds, for the beating out of which the threſher 
muſt be paid; yet the graſs which occaſions this 
expence, ſaves a great deal of ſainfoin and lucerne, 
which the cattle would conſume; therefore, it 
would be unjuſt to complain of the additional 
charge in the winnowing, fince applying thoſe 
ſeeds to domeſtic purpoſes, ſuch as feeding fowls, 
&c: will prove, at leaſt, equally profitable to a 
real increaſe of corn.—M.'de Lille concludes thus: 

A real increaſe of expence is what I pay the 
threſher beyond the common price of the country, 
This difference, which conſiſts in two-pence or 
three-pence for a quarter of wheat, is but a juſt 
compenſation for his extraordinary trouble in un- 
binding and binding up again perhaps upwards 
of an hundred and fifty ſheaves for what an hun- 
dred ſheaves generally yield, when reaped” in the 
common way. But this expence is ſo amply re- 
paid by the extraordinary quantity of ſtraw ob- 
rained by my method, that I rate the difference at 
more than the value of five quarters of corn; 
which, to ſilence contradiction, I will even ſuppoſe 
to be otherwiſe loſt in my practice: ſtill my erop is 
cut down and houſed with far leſs toil and expence 
i wcrc: p.. TA VEONS - vs 

J reſume my anſwer and ſay, That even ſup- 
poſing the expences of my harveſt to be equal to 
what it was before, including the increaſed charges 
in the barn, and the loſs of five quarters of wheat, 
ſtill my greater quantity of ſtraw faves me ſeveral 
thouſand weight of fodder, and produces plenty 
of dung, of which I daily experience the good 
effects. g SEE 4 ENT HORN I . 
It is generally deemed proper to cut down 
wheat which is full of weeds, three or four days 
ſooner than the uſual period, that the latter may 
have time to wither before the corn grows too ripe; 
leſt if it be not cut till all the grains are full ripe, 
. 5 | it 
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it may be liable to damage by ſhedding, loſs of 


colour, and injuries by rain. A ſhower, indeed, 


or a day's gentle rain, whilſt it lies in ſwarth, is 


looked upon as being rather beneficial to the grain, 
by making it threſh the better; but care ſnould 
be taken to. prevent its being too much wetted. 


When' it ſo happens that it is impoſſible to lay it 
up thoroughly dry, though it may not take much 
harm in the mow; yet, when laid in a heap after 
being threſhed, it will ſweat and look white with 
mouldineſs. Such corn will not keep, and there- 
fore ſhould, be ſent to market and ſold as ſoon as it 
is three” I 252: ee FILE 
In ſome counties of England they bind up their 
wheat in ſheaves, though it be full of weeds, and 
ſet three ſheaves ſomewhat ſloping, againſt three 
others, after which they cover their tops with two 
ſheaves opened at their ear- ends, which are extend- 
ed and placed downward. In this ſituation they 
let their wheat ſtand three weeks, or a month in 
the field before they carry it in; as it is not found 
either that wet hurts it, or that it is apt to grow 
in the ſheaf when thus ſheltered ; which circum- 
ſtance confirms what M. de Liſle has advanced. 
In Wiltſhire, in their wheat pooks, the ſheaves 


are ſet in a circle, with their ears uppermoſt, and 


another circle of ſheaves is placed upon that, and 
ſo on, contracting each circle, till the pole ends in 
a point, upon which a ſheaf open, and joined 
with the ears downwards, is placed like the ſhackle 
of a hive; as it appears, that an ear turned down- 
ward will not grow though ever ſo much wet 
ſhould fall upon it, and the bottom of a ſheaf being 
broader than its top, every upper one ſhelves over 
the under like the eaves of a houſe. ' A load, or 


two loads, may be thus put into a pook, which is 


reckoned a very good way to ſecure corn againſt 
rain, and to give the weeds among it time to dry; 
N e PF 
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however, there is an objection to the uſe of this 
method when wheat is intended to be put up in a 
rick, as, if the weather proves wet, the mige will 
be apt to run to it for ſhelter, and will be carried 
a,,, 
Corn, in general, may be bettered by lying a 
while in ſwarth, or grips, to take the dews, yet 
its ſtraw becomes the worſe, for fodder, unleſs it 
was cut before it had attained full maturity, and 
lies out no longer than till it has attained a ſuffi- 
cient degree of ripeneſs, m. 
But in ſummers which are hot and dry, when 
the corn fully ripens, and its own: vigour gives it a 
proper colour, and plumps up the grain, wheat M 
then need not to lie out in grip before it is ſheaved, | 
nor in ſheaf, unleſs it be very Fall of graſs and 
weeds z but in cold ſummers the grains are thin, 
and require being plumped, and their huſks cling 
ſs cloſe that they muſt be mellowed, in order to 
make them threſh well, The full grain that fell 
the, chaff even till it open in fruitful years lies 
almoſt bare to eyery moiſture; then the heavy car 
ſpread, and hang over the ſheaf, which opening 


* 


wider, lets the rains into the bands ſooner chan in 
worſe ſeaſons, when the wheat being light, the 
ears in the ſhock ſtand cloſer and more upright, 
The more expedition is neceſſary in reaping in 
proportion as the weather is hotter, for corn; when 
haſtily ripened and full in grain, ſoon takes a ſtain, 
| ſheds at every blaſt, and is damaged by the, wet. 
In this caſe, the greater number of reapers ſhould the 
be employed. More cannot be deſired: by the far-W mo 
mer, than that his grain ſhould be perfectly £5 this 
and of a good colour; the leſs, therefore, it lies 
abroad in grip or ſheaf, the better. The cutting whi 
it light up, ſo as to avoid intermixed graſs, &c. / whe 
as much as poſſible, is recommended to thoſe who non 
wiſh to have it as ſoon as poſlible fit for carting :] 
| | though, 
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though, as the reader will perceive, people who 
make agriculture their ſtudy differ in theſe an 5 
culars. 

It is generally adviſcable to turn the grips of 
wheat that are left out, very early after their being 
cut down, in order to get them dry as ſoon as 
poſſivle, which is done to keep them from ſprout- 
ing in the ear in caſe of rain. If dripping wea- 
ther and driving miſts ſnould ſucceed after they 
have already been loaded with wet, and continue 
long, it will not be poſſible to prevent their grow- 
ing; even the bare weight of ears has "been known 
to ſink the grips of wheat to the ground, though 
they have lain quite hollow. Certainly, M. de 
Lille's method of guarding againſt this 1 is one os 
the. beſt that can be taken. 

The farmers'in ſome counties be the land is 
rich, deep, lies flat, and is much incloſed, leave 
a very high wheat ſtubble, upon which the grips 
are ſupported, and are laid low from the ground to 
be dried the eaſier by the fun and wind; becauſe 
it is concluded, that the richer and fatter the ſoil 
is, the ſooner the grips will grow after having 
taken wet. if they lie upon the naked ground, 
much ſooner than in a hilly country where the land 
is poor. Huſbandmen there, beſides eſteeming it 
an advantage that they.can ſtow a greater number 
of ſhort-cut ſheaves in their barns, think the loſs 
of the ſtraw compenſated by the excellent thatch 
which they alledge they make of the ſtubble. 

The warmer the ſeaſon is, and the more forward 


- 


the harveſt, on theſe principles rhe corn may the 
more ſafely lie in the fields, cither in grips or ſheaves, 

this expoſure to the air meliorating it. Thus when 

the wheat harveſt takes place by the end of July, 
which has been the caſe, the danger in letting the 
wheat lie abroad for five or ſix days can' be little or - 
none; Provided it be not e when it is _ 
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the ſun at that time of the year being ſo hot, the 
days ſo long, the graſs ſo ſhort, and the dews ge- 
nerally ſo little, that the corn ſoon dries then after 
a hard ſhower; whereas, at the latter end of Au- 
guſt, when the rainy ſeaſon frequently begins, the 
dewy nights grow ſo long, the graſs ſo rough, and 


the ſun's drying power is ſo much abated, that the 


corn will be much more apt to grow i at ſuch a 
ſeaſon it is wetted, en 

Mr. Liſle recommends, in billy countries not to 
bind the grips of wheat up into ſheaves too early 
in the day, leſt, in ſuch a ſituation, they ſnould 
take ſo much damp by having lain on the ground, 
that though the ſtraw and the chaffy ears ſhould 
ſeem to be dry when the dew is firſt gone off, yet 
an inward dampneſs may remain in the corn and 


within the ſtraw, which will, in ſuch caſe, come 


damp from the rick, or barn, at threſhing time. 
The afternoon is, therefore, to be choſen for grip- 
ping and binding into ſheaves in ſuch; counties, 
contriving it ſo that this work may be, finiſhed be- 
fore the day is elapſed, . But the bands are directed 
to be laid 1 in the morning, to prevent their crack- 
ing, as the ftraw will not twiſt after the ſun is up, 
but will be brittle and break off below t s. 
The turning of three or four of the ſtubble, or 
bottom ends of the ſg to the ends 5 17 band, 


not 


E309 1] 
not be bound up wet, leſt their growirig mouldy 


ſhould prove the conſequence of ſuch a proce- 


dure. 
Small meives, in a wet harveſt; are looked up- 
on as beſt, becauſe being thin at the top, and 


falling cloſe, the rain is not likely to fink down 
into the middle of them, and to go through the 


bands, as it ſo often does in great ſheaves, which 


lie broader and take in a greater compaſs. Small 
theaves are likewiſe beſt, when many weeds are 


mixed with the corn, becauſe the wind and ſun 
have then greater power to dry them than when 


the ſheaves are longer.—It is added, that reapers 
ſhould take care in placing their grips, to lay the 
"ſtraw end in the furrow, and the ears out, that 
theſe may then ſtand ſloping up, and lie tolerably 


dry, even though rain ſhould come; while in the 


other way they, would be likely to grow. 


Wheat is found to grow better when ſtacked in 


the ear unthreſhed, than its grain does alone when 
| threſhed* out and laid up in granaries ; beſides 

which, a farther advantage that Attends the ſtack- 
ing bf this corn is, that the huſband man needs not 
to threſh i it but 'as his markets and occaſions re- 


quire z whereas, if it were to remain long in the 


© barn, he would not be able to preſerve it from 
rats and other vermin, which harbour about the 
buildings where it is depoſited. 
Io prevent theſe from deſtroying it in the ſtack, 
as well as to guard againſt the dampneſs of the 
ground, which might otherwiſe occaſion. great loſs 
to the farmer: four, fix, or a greater number of 


poſts ſhould be driven into the ground, according 
to the ſize of the intended ſtack. Beams of a pro- 
per ſtrength ſhould be made acroſs them, and a 
floor laid on that, for the. ſupport of the corn. 


Some even build theſe platforms ſo high from the 
75 ground, as o allow room for ſheltering their carts 
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and other implements of huſbandry under them 
and ſome erect ſides and roofs to them; but this 
there is no occaſion for, if the corn be ſtacked as 
it ought to be, with the ears turned inward, and 
the ſtraw ends outward, at the ſame time that the 
top is thatched with good wheat-ſtraw. Tin has 
been ſometimes uſed to cover the ſupporting poſt, 


to prevent rats and mice from getting up them; 
but as the tin is apt to ruſt, it thereby loſes its 
ſmoothneſs, and this precaution becomes of no ule. 
Mr. Mortimer rather adviſcs to cover theſe poſts 


with Dutch tiles, which will always be found to 
retain their ſmoothneſs. Others make their ſup- 
porters of two hewn ſtones, one of which being 


about three feet high, and ſloped from the bottom, 
where it is two feet, to the top where it is but a 


foot thick, ſtanding upright, is covered with a 


large flat ſtone, either about a yard ſquare, or 


proportionably, of a round form. This not only 


prevents the rats and mice from climbing up, but 
is likewiſe a good ſecurity againſt dampneſs. The 
laſt method, which appears to be the beſt of khem 
all, is to lay a brick foundation as wide as the ſtack 


is intended to be, and to build a brick wall round 
it about two feet high, capped with hewn ſtones, 
which project outward ſufficiently to prevent the 
aſcent of any vermin. Or ſhould: any rats or mice, 
by any thing being ſet againſt: the ſtack, chance 
to climb up, they will ſoon be forced away ;—as 
they cannot live without water, if any happen to 
remain, they will ſoon die there. - Ps 5 


. 


In the ſtacking of wheat, care ſhould be taken 


to lay the ear ends of the ſheaves inward, and alſo 


upon a riſe, ſo as to keep the middle of the ſtack 
full whilſt it is worked up; for, in this caſe, when 
it ſettles, the ſinking will be chiefly on the autſide, 
which will thereby be made to he cloſer; and the 


ſtraw- ends being - outward, and inclining down- 


171 Ward, 
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ward, the birds cannot get at the grain, nor can 
rain be driven up to the ears. The ſhorteſt and 
thinneſt ſheaves ſhould be uſed in topping the 
ſtack, becauſe, it cannot be ſo conveniently drawn 
in and narrowed with long ſheaves.— They ſhould 
be taken off the ſame ground, if the huſpandman 
wants to keep any particular ſort of corn unmixed. 
In caſes where leſs nicety is obſerved, oats, or 
ſome other coarſe kind of grain, are frequently 
placed on the tops of the ſtack of wheat, under the 
thatch, in order for its better preſervation from the 
weatha r. Id + | 1 
When room can be found in the barn, Mr. Liſle - 
does not approve of ſtacking any other corn than 
wheat. He ſays, he thatched a long rick of 
vetches. brought up ſharp with barley ſtraw, to the 
thickneſs of three feet; yet he found upon cutting 
it, that the rain had penetrated through this thick 
covering, and done conſiderable damage to the 
barley. He imputes this, firſt, to barley ſtraw 
being more woolly and ſpungy than wheat ſtraw, 
which is cloſe and hard; and, ſecondly, to the 
ſtacks having ſweated and heated pretty much, in 
which caſe the covering of ſtraw is always hollow- 
ed and ſoftened, and. conſequently the wet is more 
apt to be retained. 5 5 
As to coats, their ſtalks are ſo ſmooth and ſlip- 
pery, that they are apt to ſlide in the ſtack, which 
then ſometimes tumbles down, if this corn was, 
very dry when carried in. An oat rick ſhould, 
therefore, never by any means be widened beyond 
its foundations; but barley may be placed more 
upri ght, . I 


— 


. W 


After having given an account of the various 
4 . p Te . a . . 
opinions and practice of different perſons, together 
with Tome; obſervations interſperſed with regard to 
the methods they have adopted, I ſhall now pro- 
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ceed t to the recital of ſeveral experiments, ſuch as 
have been made by the ingenious Mr. Young 
(whom TI have had occaſion to quote before) upon 
his own eſtate, and ſuch as have come within my 
own knowledge, which will, in general, 1321 
their own comment, and cannot but be uſeful to 

the practical farmer, if he examines and compares 
them with a due degree of attention. 1 


* EXPERIMENT I. 


The culture, expences, and produce of a field of 
| ix acres, in a poor ſtate of culture, 

In 1759, this field was fallow. In 1760, it was 
wheat. In 1761, oats. In 1962, fallow. In 
1763, it was entered on, when the N 9 
duce, &c. were as follow : | 


EXPENCES. 


{4 


Labour, plowing five clean earths and J. s. d. 
one half earth, at 5s. 6d. per a h 
Ditto harrowing = i VE #127 16H, Egfond 
Manuring ao 4:7 4/1 ne 
Fourteen buſhels of ſeed „. 2 9 
Reaping — — „ ere 
1 - E E UW 8 
2 85 10 1 
Rent, tithe, and town charges = 5 2 © 
N 8 g f — — — * 
13 1 1 

| PRODUCE. 
Received for 19 quartets, 2 buſhels 220 7 45 
„„ - CR ENS. 15 2 1 


/ 


Profit, at 17s 62d. per acre = 5 Fm 32 


» * 
, 
© 1 


— 
g 

L 
1 
0 


| 9 4 EX P E N CE 8. 7 & S. d. 
For 22 quarters of ſee - 4 8 0 
Lime and ſalt for ſte ns 0 3 2 
One clean earth 9 0 9 0 
Harrowing - * o 3 4 
Water furrowing - Za 0 4 6 
Reaping and harveſting x 7 6 
: 2.12 2 


15 


e ; * . d. 
Plowing at 15464, - =- 2 9 6 
Harrowing at 3d. 8 0 4 6 
Manuring , = - 4 8 
Carting at harveſt 42d. p. acre o 2 42 

e 4 0 gt 


Total expence per acre, 30, 7s. : 
The. amounts of this crop were three quarters, 


two buſhels per acre; but the weather proved ſo 


unfavourable as to damage it very much,” 


«EXPERIMENT IL 


Culture, expence, and produce of a ſecond field 


of nine acres in 1764. 
The field had been clover in 1763. Not ſowed 


| till the twenty- fourth of October. 


Threſhing 17 quarters 


4 


Kent, &c. EL. 7713 © 
EY „ 129-08 

For 6 quarters, 6 buſhels, at 395, - 13 3 3 
For 2 buſhels of offal wheat —_— OO. 
For 'g4 quarters at 412. 19 9 6 
For 4 buſhels a 1 0 


(ID) 
> 
O 

© 


Carried over 
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rn merge 2 os 
* 1 * * * 3 
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8 
4 . ! 
8 
1 
* 
NT”; 45 
© 4;+ 
» 8 
1 
4 1 
$2 57 
4: 
5 3 
- ” 87 9 
* * * 
4 : 
— 9 
. 
«3 | 1. 
£ i 
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WIE 5 N „ & |. 
Brought over n 
— V I 8 
r 7 8 
Profit 1. 18s. 4d. per acre rey - 17 0 
F 
'Plowing at 15. 6d. per acre © 13 6 
_ »Harrowing at 3d. „5 
Carting in harveſt, at it 336 | e 
* elt o 2 95 
| — Rho 


10 N 


Clear profit 10. 165 24. per acre - 15 17 © 


Total expence per. acre, 21. Os... 43d. 

The produce here not amounting to two quar- 
ters per acre, muſt be conſidered as a poor one, 
In ſome places the thiſtles were cut, which from 


neglect had been permitted to grow together with I 
other weeds; but the corn was ſo much damaged E 
by thoſe who were employed to do it, that it was tl 
obliged to be forborne. In many places theſe were tl 


ſo wc, that at harveſt many of them were obliged 
to be bound up with the corn, Which was, on that 
account, longer in ig, oe: ING: damaged by 
the rain. 


«EXPERIMENT. III. 


Culture, expences, and product of one acre of a 
third field. 1764 

It had been winter fallowed by three plowings 
from Michaelmas to May, and between that time 
and ſowing, had received a ſummer fallow of ſe- 
veral plowings, beſides. harrowing. In the begin- 
ning of June, ten cart- loads of coal aſhes, mortar, 
rubbiſh, &c. mixed together, were ſpread upon 


it, ie—being 4 for turnips; "= 0 


ar, 


ty, 


Five harrowings — 3 
Coſt of the firſt manure 21 labour 


Herdling — - bo ares, M 
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curiolity, was een for wheat, in order to diſ. 
cover the effects of the union of complete tillage 
and manure, attention being given to mix the com- 
poſt well with the ſoil, by repeated plowings and 


harrowings. In the firſt week, in September, ſixty 


buſhels of ſoot were ſtrewn over it, and forty of 
malt-duſt. Theſe were uſed in reference to dung, 
to prevent the ſeeds of weeds from being carried 
into the land. In the middle of the ſame month, 

jt was ſown with ,two buſhels: of red wheat from 
Cambridgeſhire, ſteeped i in brine, and waſhed well, 


the light grains ſkimmed off and then limed and 


ſalted. 

By Chriſtmas it was quite thick and matted over 
the land, it had come up with ſuch luxuriance. 
Sheep were then turned into it to thin it; but a 
quantity. of weeds appearing in the April follow- 
ing it was hand-hoed, three men being employed 
in the buſineſs, who were ordered to cut up freely, 
and not” to regard cutting up the wheat, which 
they had directions to thin every where. After 
this nothing more was ſeen of weeds, The corn 
eſcaped laying, and was pretty lucky in harveſt.— 


Threſhed ſoon after ;—the Produce four quarters 
and a half, 


EXPENCES. 


— 
* 
&. 


Eleven Aan earths 2 - 


_ 


| 


| 9 | 0 © 0 Ow o 


Ditto, of the ſecond «- <- = 
Two buſhels of wheat 1 
Sowin OE: tp = 
Lime and ſalt! 
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Carried over 5 12 
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Fog | 7 2 fe. d. 

Brought over „ 5 12 2 

Reaping and harvelting R WY 

Threſhing ” NO e 

Rent, &c. 2% TINS 

1 

PRODUCE. 1 

3 quarters and a half „. 

„„ r 8 6 2 

Prot r 

| 3 2 & 5. d. „ 
Plowing „ 0 8:0 

Harrowing J W i 8. 
Carting on the road for the Sag 
two manurings 4 8 
Ditto, at home 40 Bu B15 
Ditto, in harveſt « 10:0 48. 

| 7 | 400 e e 105 

The above profit — „ 

Loſs - „„ Z® 71 46 6 b; 


The ſeaſon being very unfavourable when 55 
crop was obtained, and its exceeding, thoſe in the 
neighbourhood, will argue much in favour of com. 
| plete huſbandry ; eſpecially when it is confidered, 
that the land was thereby left in good heart, which, 
in the end, will give ſuch ce ent a great ſu- 
Priority,” : 


« EXPERIMENT IV. 


Culture, expences, and product of an acre in the 
N ſame field, 765. | Wh 
Wi 


=. @ wy A&@ ww © 3 on ye — os 


— 82 


+ — 
K—c = 


9H — == > a 


_ 1 
With the ſame view as in. the laſt experiment; 
this acre was prepared for wheat, At Michael- 
mas, 1763, the culture began, and the land was 
lowed: at that time twice. In the firſt week of 
October, twelve loads of horſe, hog, and cow 


7 ͤ > Rd bg 


7 dung, ; mixed | together „ Were ſpread upon i t, | an d 


mellow in the winter, that it might be ſtirred the 
eaſier in the ſpring, and the weeds grow. the more 
plentifully.—In the middle of March it was plow- 
ed. Again towards the end of the month. Be- 
fore the middle of April it had another ſtirring, 
and a harrowing. By the middle of May, the 
weeds had vegetated in ſuch a manner, that the 
land was almoſt covered with them. Soon after 
the plough was ſent in, and gave it the eighth 1 
earth, harrowing for the third time. In a fortnight 11 
the weeds roſe again, but in ſmaller numbers; 1 
ſome docks, however, being amongſt them, they 2 
6 were dug up with a ſpade. In the middle of June 5 
a ſmall compoſt of rotten hogs dung, good moul. 
and mortar rubbiſh, in equal quantities, were ſpread 1 
4 over it, to the amount of twenty cart loads, and BY 
plowed in directly. The tenth plowing was given Ft 
nin the beginning of Auguſt; ar the end of the 
ſame month another. In the beginning of Sep- 
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tember it received the. next; after which, fifty 
buſhels of foot; and the ſame quantity of malj- 
duſt were ſpread on it, and with the ſeed plowed 
in by the twenty-third. The ſeed was brought 
c from- a-ſtrong clayey foil, being brined, &c. as 
before. Its luxuriance was greater than that of 
the year before. By the end of April it was fed 
off with ſheep twice. In the beginning of May it 
was hand-hoed, though there were no weeds, in 
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EXPENCES, . 
Thirteen 1 earths 62 es . 


* 
— . 
© 6a wel 


& 
8 * 


* by 
© 


1 ; d, 

0 13 0 

Three harrowings e 
Coſt and labour of thrice manuring 13 13 8 
Two buſhels * wheat, fall, and lime 0 10 9 
Sowi | 3 Wo 0 0 6 
Hurdli ing 3 2 3 mn £0 
Hand- „ i 
Reaping an be or 2 . 5 
Threſhing 1% #15" SF 9 
| 6 13 6 

r i: 2 114 0 
99 8 7 6 


PRODUCE 


Six quarters and 1 buſhel at ga Saying 
Expences e 7 I 8 7 6 
Profit > , 8 ** 1 7 err ogy: 

3 4. 5. d. Fx 
ene o 13 2 
Harrowing 0 0 5 
Road carting for the manurings 1 ol 
Ditto, at homme = 05g 7 . 
Ditto, in harveſtt = o O wy: ; r 


The expences here were great, * the return Bro 
was great allo: fifty ſhillings per acre, and the 1 


land left in excellent order, muſt be allowed to be 2: 
great advantages. Such crops as theſe, however, 4 
3 are 


. 
are ſometimes liable to be laid with heavy rains 


before harveſt. In dry years they are exempt from 
this almoſt only danger; and the reſult might be 


ſufficient to determine people to adopt this ſpirited 


buſineſs; but at the ſame time it is eaſy t o be ob- 


ſerved, that both. the plowing and carting would 
fave very numerous teams upon ſmall farms, and 
much wealth in the farmer's pocket, But by con- 


tinuing theſe experiments, the advantages of ſuch 
huſbandry will beſt be underſtood by the Farmer, aa 


< EXPERIMENT VI. 


Culbvre and expences of half an acre of 4 third 
field, 1765. 


This piece of land was begun to by ae 
early i in the autumn of 1763; ten loads of horſe 
dung were ſpread upon it, and turned in by the 
firſt earth; after this it was water furrowed very 
completely, to lie dry all the winter. In March 
ſucceeding, it received the firſt ſpring plowing, 
and was. ſtirred for the third time before the end 


of that month, and then well harrowed. It was | 


plowed three times more in April, and then har- 
rowed twice, Numbers of weeds were turned by 
the ſeventh plowing. in the beginning of May.- The 


firſt week of June jt was again, ſtirred, and har- 


rowed for. the fourth time; after which ten loads 


of compoſt, ho og· dung, earth, and mortar, were 


ſpread upon it. Four plowings more were given 


it by the end of Auguſt, In the middle of Sep- 
tember, twenty-five buſhels” of malt - duſt, and as 
much ſoot, were ſpread upon it, the land ſown, 


and the ſeed and manure plowed in by the thir- 


teenth earth, At the end of January it was exceſ- 
ſively rank and luxuriant, fed off with ſheep bare, 
and again in April; and as ſoon as it ſprouted 
ain, it Was well hand: hoed and thipted,” It was 

| reaped 
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* che laſt week in Auguſt, all upright; apd 


harveſted-without rain. 
The product. three quarters and five buſhels* | 


| | EXPENCES. | . 3 
Thirteen dee earths 15 COPY "pt i. 00.0 
Four harrowings . © 5 9 0.05 9 
Coft of the mortar, &e. Kc. 4 labour 1 

on the whole of the manuring 1 19 2 
One buſhel of wheat, n not beine or limed o 5 © 
—  - - 0 3 
„ - 3 8 
Hand-hoeing 2 3 7 
Reaping and harveſting | e 
* = <a 6. 3 0:6 ©» 
—_ 2 3 15 4 
Rent, Kc. - =. 2 VO + o 

4 12 4 


PRODUCE: |. ct 


Three quaners and five bolkels. „ 
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Profit LE 125. 7 rer acre — 2 16 37 
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| Clear profit, 4 12 4 4d per acre 


Seven quarters and two buſhels, ad T with no 
other management than common, or methods in 


Per- 


„ at TCC 
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4 v] 1 6 $08 
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«fe&ion, is a very great crop from one acre of 
land. This certainly muſt be charged to the ex- 
cellence ef manuring. 

Theſe two laſt experiments, being finer | In re- 
ſpect of manure and tillage, horſe-hoeing, &c. it is 
proper to remark, that the one is what is called a 
Woodcock Loam, the other a gravelly one, In 
theſe trials, . | 


| 85 L £4 
T be clay loam yielded of prof -' 3 19 voz - 
The n - - 2 11 12 
7 72 


«EXPERIMENT VIL 
Culture, expences, and produce of ſix acres of a 
fourth field. 1765. | 

In the years 1763 and 1764, this field vielded 


barley. Between the ſixth and twentieth of Octo- 


ber 1764, a compoſt dunghill, to the amount of 
ninety loads of forty buſhels each, conſiſting of 
horſe and hog-dung, cleanſing of the yards, and 
eighteen waggon loads of coal aſhes, old mortar, 
&c. &c. were ſpread on the barley ſtubble, and 
plowed in, half the ſeed being in furrow, and half 
harrowed in. Part of the ſeed was raiſed in the 
next field, and part from a neighbouring farm, 
both very clear of weeds. | 


EXPENCEsS. 

| | 5 E M 

plowing . 5 — d. 6 8 

Harrowing * 1 
Coſt of labour on the manure 10 4 104 
8 1 1 

Sowing 0 eben, d . 0 
TOs buſhels of: 65 31 
M 14 13 2; 


Brought over 


Allowance, in lieu of liquor, ys the _ a 


Harveſting | 
1 A eleven quarters 1910 


Received for 10 ith. at 415. 20 10 0) 


Picking the ſeed 2 
Lime, ſalt, &c. F 
Weeding : 4 n o ES 
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Manuring G 


Carting 1 in harveſt | i 8 


Total loſs Tos. 62d. per non. = 8” 3 3 4 Mc 


T otal expence per acre 40. 25. 1054. 


This wheat was ſown after barley out ba of Wat 
— bone wheat ſtraw TOO the winter, 'rely- Dees 
ing 


* 


a 


ing in a great meaſure on the dunghill. An enſu- 


ing dry ſummer reduced the manure to nothing, ſo 


" I chat this proved a moſt unſucceſsful experiment.” 


«EXPERIMENT VIII 
Cultivation, expences, and produce, of three acres 
+ + ofa fifth field, 1766. As 


This field, in 1752, was cropped with clover, | 


which was continued in 1760. In 1761, wlieat; 


in 1762, fallow; 1763, oats; 1764, clover; 1765, 
i fadw. s x „ 1 

| On the tenth of November, the clover land was 
— broken up. The twenty-ſecond of May, it was 
z . Wl plowed- a ſecond time. The ſeventeenth of June, 
tn was half plowed, and plowed again the ſeven- 


teenth of July. The twentieth of Auguſt, half 
plowed it a ſecond time. September third, har- 


rowed it fine. Harrowed it again on the 19th, and on 


) 
) 
chat and the following day plowed on to the ridge, 
> WW five to the perch, ſowing it with red wheat ſeedy 
four buſhels of it from Iſleham, in Cambridgeſhire, 
— Wl the-reſt-of native growth. The ſeaſon during this 
3! Wl fallow exceeding dry. Weeded it by hand in the 
beginning of June. Reaped it on the twenty- ſixth 


*  MofAugut ; brought it in the twenty- eighth, threſhed 


it at the end of October. Produce four quarters 
and ſeven buſhels. | „ es 
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This was but a poor crop upon ſummer fallowed 
land, and when the field was ſo well water-furrowed 
and weeded. But the months of May and June 
(che former eſpecially) had proved very wet. The 


water furrows being very deep, however were ex. 
tremely ſerviceable, elſe the crop would probably 
have been killed; yet after all this the wet ſeaſon 


greatly injured the corn. The Cambridgeſhire 


grain, in this experiment, W er 
4 | ſee 
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| [ 165 4 | 
ſeed: from. the ſprouting till Chriſtmas; afrerwards 
there! was no appereng difference,” | 


«EXPERIMENT IX. 


Cultivation, expences, and produce of one acre of 
tdttke chird field. 1766. 


It had been plowed for the firſt time in Septem- 


ber, 1764; when ſixteen cart loads of horſe-dung 


were turned in. In March, the ſecond earth was 
given. On the eleventh, it was harrowed. On the 


eighteenth, it was plowed again; and on the twen- 


ty-fourth, the fourth earth was given. In the be- 


ginning of April it received another, and was well 


harrowed, It then lay till the middle of May, 
when the weeds being ſprung up pretty thick, they 
were turned down by the ſixth plowing. In the 
beginning of June, twelve loads of compoſt, rot- 
ten farm- yard dung, mixed with mould and turned 
ſeveral times, were ſpread on it, and the next day 
plowed in. In the middle of July, the eighth 
plowing'was given, and the ninth in the beginning 
of Auguſt. To complete the work, in the laſt 
week of September, forty buſhels of malt-duſt 
were ſpread on it, and plowed in with the ſeed. — 
The laſt came from Cambridgeſhire. Produce, 


five _— and eleven buſhels. 


| EXPENCES. 
Te en clean euthe Fi - 0 10 0 
Three harrowings - - oO o 8 
Labour in the farit manuring +; 1.0 T17Q 
tro in the ſecond — = 5 
oſt of the third, and expence Kc. 
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Two-bufhits of feed (oor tne 0 10 6 
Sowing — Fh C 
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Threſhing 3 eZ OTH 0 K 6 


| 132 7 31-38 107 770 o 3 1074 
Rent, &c. UBS 10 on 56) 
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PRODUCE. 


Five quarters and 1 buſhe], at 485. 1 12 6 0 
Expences — 2 2G vw 4 11 
Profit 25 85 Ly 1 


Plowing 

Harrowing . 
Carting firſt manure = 
Ditto ſecond * - 


Ditto in harveſt - = 


e889 
8 
+ 


* 


Clear profit gn 55 8 f 8 2 115 
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Much of this manure here poly in ſtock, and 
the wheat not only producing well, but ſelling at 
a greater price, made this crop particularly advan- 

tageous, As to the plowings being fewer, and the 
hand-hoeing omitted, it is not clear whether the 
crop might or might not have been ſtill larger, if 


theſe operations had been performed, | as in former 


„EXPERIMENT. 8 


Cultivation, expences, and produce of four acres 
in a © field. N * | 


* xt 


. * * 
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The clover land was plowed up in the beginning 
of November, 1766, and ſown with one quarter 


of wheat; the ſurface was harrowed very fine, firſt | 
with common harrows, and afterwards with buſh 
ones. It broke up mellow, and in fine order.— | 


Auguſt the twenty-ſeventh, repeated it; carried 
the ſecond of September.— Product ſeven quarters, 


five buſhels ; and fix buſhels of ſcreenings: : in all, 


cght quarters and three buſhels. 
N SITES. 
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one plowing eg I bo OY 
Harrowing - - of 
Sowing 8 - - * 
Water- furrowing © Ke - 
Reapigg e 
Harveſting 93 3 
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Clear Profit, 20, 16s, 10d per a acre 1 


SITE Dn. Eon, 
" e Bo en 


E 
Brought over — 1 
1 57 


Total expence per acre, 21. 75; wy 
A proof of the many effects of good howpandeh 


appears in this crop. The ſoil of the field where 


the ſeed was ſown was dry, but the not over-crop- 


ping it, and always throwing in turnips and clover 


between two crops of wheat, and manuring the 
clover upon which this wheat was ſown, proved 
of excellent uſe, and even operated, in a meaſure, 
againſt the ſeaſon itſelf. Alſo manuring on the 
clover after the barley is off, ſeems pre erable to 
laying it on directly before the wheat is fown. 

The feed for this, as well as for No. VI. and 
VII. was not ſteeped, 1 It was wad ſwum and dried 
with aſhes. 


« EXPERIMENT XI, 


Culture, EXPENCES, and produce of cight acres of 
. 

Auguſt the thirteenth, 1766, the tare ſtubble 

was plowed up, which had been mown for hay. 

Harrowed it on the nineteenth of September; the 


thirtieth, plowed it flat acroſs, and harrowed it. 


Between the ſecond and twentieth of October, 
carried on, and ſpread two hundred and twenty- 
one loads (each forty buſhels) of manure, which 
is twenty-ſeven per acre. 

The twenty- ſecond plowed and ſowed it, with 
two quarters of wheat. Auguſt the twenty- eighth 
reaped it, and carried, September the twelfth. 
Produce fourteen quarters, four buſhels ; and ſix 
buſhels of ſcreenings. * all, fifteen quarters,and 
two | buſhels. = 
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EXPENCES. 


Twice harrowed - 0 

Two quarters of ſeed - 

; Manuring 

4 One hundred and fſty-one loads, 

2 "2M Is. 84, | g | 
Seventy. loads, at . 
SowIng. , 4-19 gt 

i e | - et, 

l Reaping. be 4 wr - 

P Harveſting - - 

: Haryeſting expences 6 

p Threſhing - 1 
Carrying out | 
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Rent, &c. _ - 
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5 Fourteen quarters and 4 buſhels, at 445. 
e Screenings h - 9175 


4 Loſs, x 116. 124 per acre Ky 
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LoG, at 37 2:d- per ü 
Total expence, 5/. 10s. 10d. per Heres {1d cfy - 
This was the fourth crop ſince the field Was fa 


lowed ; but the laſt of four for hay proved as be. 
neficial as a fallow z and though the land was fo 


well manured, no weeds ſprung up even in a wet 
year. The price would have been larger, had not 
the ſheaf received damage by the wet in harveſt, 
Fallowing it appears from hence is not ſo very ne- 
ceſſary as ſome eſteem it. It may certainly be 
diſpenſed with, in favour of a meliorating crop, 
where the ſoil is in good order, and the compoſt 
not laid on too freſh upon it, bur brought Nagy 
compoſt hill, not-out directly from the ſtable. 

little before harveſt this corn made an . 
appearance; it was hurt only in price by A moſt 


a unfavourable ſeaſon.“ 


5 «EXPERIMENT. XII. 8 


Culture, expences, and produce of a ſixth eld. 


1757. 
This field was ſown with clover in 1765, buy 
moſt of the ſeed failed; it was, however, let to re- 
main by, way of turf to cut on, as the field was to 
be clayed. Accordingly, in February 1765, this 


work was begun, and finiſhed in the July follow- 


ing. Three hundred and eighty loads of white 


clay (thirty buſhels to the load) were laid on this 


field, which was a looſe woodcock loam ; this, 


when well harrowed, formed a fine bed of mould 


that covered the whole field. October the ſeventh, 
1765, plowed it up; harrowed it on the ſixteenth, 
Stirred it, June the ſecond, 1766,—A. third time 
the twenty · ſeventh day of the ſame month, —July 
the firſt, harrowed it.— On the ſixteenth, ribbled 


it cloſe acroß.—Auguſt the thirtieth, plowed it on 
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The above profit, conſidering two years rent 
included in the account, is not trifling; yet it 1 
peared, as we find, to promiſe more; inſomuc 
that five quarters per acre were expected from it. 
The price of it would have been . but on 
the wetneſs of the harveſt.” 


«EXPERIMENT XIII. 


Culture, expences, and produce of a ſein ey 
c 


The land level by harrowing; it was plowed: 


and ſowed with wheat the twenty-ninth of Octo- 


ber—Reaped on the ſecond of September.—Car- 
ried the fourteenth.—Produce, ten quarters, five 
buſhels; and fix buſhels of Reeniog.—ja all, 


_ thirteen quarters and three buſhels. 


% LE £6 
, CE O80 
Three quarters of ſeed 3 1 
Sowing - — - 70 
Water-furrowing - „„ 
Lime and ſalt for ß 028-9 
Reaping i 5 | 2 14; 0 
Harveſting Vw i 
Harveſt expencees „„ 
Ten V 
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PRODUCE. — 
Ten quarters and five buſhels |- 23 © 3 
* W e - #3 ona AHN . 
— 2 SP 24 19 9 
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Profit, 15. =_ acre 8 
0% I ae E l l N <4 
R w . 
Caring in harveſt 07: 
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3. | 
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JL in 5 1 10 102 


The aboye prof 08 „ 0 


Loſs, per acre / 1,4 e 4 
Total expence per acre, 5 FR 8 

The 10 il here being wet, and the ſeaſon unfa- 
de no very good crop could be per 25 


OLESP ERIMENT . 


culture, eder. and produce of nine acres of a 
6 1h _ ſeventh field. 1767. Sin 


SF4 +3 


Three: acres and an half of it were cropped with 


beans in 1766, one acre of potatoes, and the reſt 


fallow. March the ſeventh, 1766, plowed the 
fallow. four acres and half. June the ſecond, ſtir- 


red it again.— July the twenty-ſecond, the third 


plowing. —Auguſt the ſecond, harrowed jit.— Sep- 
tember the firſt, plowed it on to the ridge. Octo- 
ber the twenty-ninth, plowed and ſowed it. 4 
Plowed up the bean and potatoe acres, October 
the eleventh.—Harrowed them with a two-harſe 
large roller, November the fourth. Plowed them 


ain on the fifth. Harrowed the ſeventh; and the 


eleventh, plowed and ſowed. Theſe acres were 
thiſtled in the month of June. 

Reape' by the whole, September the cen BH 
I the twenty-fifth,—Produdt of the whole 
field, ten quarters, one buſhel ; and two quarters, 
one buſhel, of ſereenings.—In all, twelve quarters, 


two buſhels ; of which nine quarters (eight of the 


' beſt and one of ſcreenings) were from the fallow 
four acres and an half, —T wo quarters, five buſhels 
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Water- furrowing 5 
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(one quarter, five buſhels, of the beſt, and one 
quarter of ſcreenings) from the bean land, and five 
buſhels (four of the beſt and one of f ſereenings) | 


5 EXPENCES. 
Harrowing and rolling 
Eighteen buſhels of e- e 


Sowing — — 


Eo | 
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Thiſtling four acres and half — * 
Reaping 2 ohe 
Harveſtigg aui 
Harveſt expences I ee ent 
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Total 16fs,- 145. 7d. per acre <6 29 7 


Total expence per acre, 31. 85s. 7d. 


Upon compariſon of the fallow, the bean, and 


the potatoe lands in this experiment, it appeared, 
that the new huſbandry in the management of 


beans, was by no means equal to a fallow in you | 


ing the land for wheat. 
The profit of the beans was per acre 1 18 10 


The has by the wheat (to be Gnas 0 18 0 


yn 


The remainder <7 1 0 10 
This is the proſit of two years, which proves 


near five ſhillings ſuperior to the profit by the fal- 
low wheat in thoſe two years; ſo the fallo is the 


better preparer; but the greater profit ariſes from 
the two crops, and a loſs of near five ſhillings per 
acre, in not. having ſowed the fallow you: of _ 
field with beans in 1766. 

It may be concluded from theſe experiments 

Firſt, That the improved huſban 
more expenſive than the common. 

Secoadly, That it Produces in quantity three 
times more than the common. 

Thirdly, That the profit attending it is ſeven 
times greater than the common. 

Fourth „That bad years alone taken, it is more 
unprofitable than the common. 

The moſt i ant of theſe points is the ſupe- 


riority of profit ; and one mode being eue. times 


over bl than another, is a prodigious ſuperio- 
rity; but another circumſtance is, the ſim — of the 
land after the two methods. In one it is exhauſted, 
and full of weeds; in the other in vaſt heart and 


quite clean. From both theſe reaſons, there is proof 3 


of the improved huſbandry being moſt beneficial. ' 
We ſhall ſubjoin here ſome experiments upon 


wie according to the new method, as tried by 


the 
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L 176. J. 
the ſame perſons with the ſame degree of exactneſs, 
| with which we ſhall conclude. this e bY) 


7%. 


EXPERIMENT 8 


| Culture, | expences, and produce of half an acre of 


a a field, the ſoil a woodcock loam. 


This piece was plowed once in the autumn of 
1764, and once more by Lady-day, 1763 z from 


that time to September, it received three more 
plowings, the laſt of which ſtruck it into ſteatches, 
or beds, five feet wide. In the middle of that 


month, theſe were arched up by what is called up- 
ſetting; that is, the plough begins at the top of 
the ridge, and finiſhes on both ſides in the old fur- 


rows. It was then harrowed fine, and drilled with 
wheat in three rows at the top of each ridge, eight 
| inches aſunder; the drills were ſtruck by lines 


with hoes, the "ſeed ſowed by hand, and covered 


| wth rakes ; it took three pecks in quantity. 


Afterwards the wheat was ſown deep, and ſuff 
cient water- furrows were cut ne it, to lay it 
dry for the winter. 5 

In the middle of March, th rows were hand. 
hoed with hoes four inches; and an half wide, and 
the outſides of the outward rows alſo hoed for a 
few inches. The laſt week in the ſame month, the 
firſt horſe-hoeing was given with a common plough, 


by a bout turning a furrow from the wheat, and 


throwing. a ridge up in the middle of the interval; 
but from this operation, the ſpaces left of three 


feet eight inches were too narrow for a bout. Be- 


ginning at firſt near the wheat, the plough was 
found to bury it ſo, that it was forced to be or- 
dered otherwiſe, ſo as to leave a ſtripe of ſix inches 
broad, which diminiſhed the furrow to two feet 
three inches. When it was finiſhed, the water- 


furrows were ſcowered out again, leſt heavy rains 


ſhould deſtroy the crop. It was horſe-hoed _ 


/ 


Prof 


W 


1 177 1 
firſt week in May a ſecond time, by ſlitting the 
little ridge before left in the middle of the inter- 
vals; but this, on account of the narrowneſs of 
the ſpace, was forced to be done by three cuts of 


the plough. In June, the rows were again hand- 
hoed as before. The end of the ſame month, ano- 
ther horſe-hoeing was given, reverſing the laſt. 
The middle of July it was horſe-hoed again, ſplit- 
ting the ridge twice in a place, to open the fur- 


row deep. It was harveſted favourably. The 
produce, one quarter and one buſhel. 
+EXPENCES.. "413 
55: 68 e EY ny Ty 
Two harrowings „„ a, 0 6 
Drilling „ „5 — 0 O 14 
Seed % ef 1 9 3 4 
Water - furrowing three times 0 5 0 
Two hand-hoeings = 0 8 6 
Five horſe-hoeings „ 0 1 8 
Reaping - - 0 2 8 
Harveſting — i 0 -& | 
Threſhing e te „ 10; 2" BO 
Rent, &c. 3 — 0.19 0::* 
2 3 95 
PRODUCE. 
One quarter, 1 buſhel, at 42. 2 71 3 
Expences 1 4 0 5 3 7+ 
Profit, 75. 32d. per acre + 0 3 77 
* Plowing 
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Plowing 55 8 189 41 
Harrowing - d 7245 
Drilling . 0, 0::40Þ » 
Horſe-hoeing 41K Og © 1 
Carting in harveſt - 9 13 
The above profit — 4100 2-@c E573. 
Loſs, 15. 72d. per acre — "010-6 


This, as a firſt trial of drilling, ſucceeded bet- 
ter than could be expected from the appearance of 
the corn all the year, which was unfavourable. It 
was, however, free from all weeds, and the horſe- 
hoeings which were given with two horſes, were 
numerous enough to preſerve the ground in good 


3 | 


r IL. - 
Culture, expences, and produce of half an acre of 
- the ſame field. 1761. l 
This piece was plowed in the autumn of 1762; 
twice more in April: the laſt earth threw it into 
ſteatches five feet broad. It was then arched up, 
harrowed fine, and drilled by hand, two rows at 
one foot aſunder, at the top of each bed, taking 
three pecks of ſeed. After ſowing, it was tho- 
roughly water-furrowed, The laſt week in March, 
it received its firſt hoeing, which turned a furrow 
on each fide from the corn, throwing up a ridge 
in the middle of the interval, and water furrows 
ſcowered. A fortnight after the rows were hand- 


| hoed, with hoes nine inches wide, not only in the 


ſpace between, but alſo five or fix inches on the 
outſides, ſo as to leave the rows on a ſtripe of well 
cut and looſened earth. In the middle of May it 
| I was 


* 


Expences: | = = — 


„ 
was horſe-hoed again, and hand-hoed a fortnight 
after, the hand. hoes hand- weeding the rows as they 
went along. The laſt horſe-hoeing reverſed the 
work of the firſt; and the third, which was given 


che firſt week in July, did the ſame by the ſecond. 


The fourth was performed in about a week after, 
leaving an open trench in the middle of the inter- 
val, and the corn, as it were, banked up. The 


effects of theſe horſe-hoeings and hand-hoeings were 
always viſible in a day or two, in deepening the 


green of the plants, and increaſing their growth. 
The wheat was reaped the firſt week in September. 
Product, one quarter and four buſhels, 
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About twenty- five ſhillings per acre, from land W 
that is left in good order for another crop (as Mr. T 
Young obſerves) is to be conſidered as a conſider. W Fo 
abl: return; the ſucceſs encouraged him to cen Re 
with farther experiments. I Ha 
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Culture, expences, and produce of half an acre in i Ref 
| the ſame field. 1764. 
The piece was plowed i in the autumn of 17062, 
and was ftirred again in the following ſpring. From 
that time til] Michaelmas, it received four earths 
more, the latter of which threw it into fteatches of _ 
five feet; upon which eight cart loads of mortar- ſl >< 
rubbiſh and coal-aſhes were ſpread ; then another F 
plowing turned in the manure, and at the ſame pack 
time arched up the beds. It was harrowed, and Ml © *** 
drilled in double rows, one foot, with three pecks Lose 


of ſeed, and well e ee 
It Weedved the firſt hor&-hoeing in the firſt week 
of April; the water-furrows were freſh opened, Ploy 
and the hand-hoeing given in about ten days. Has 
During the ſummer it received three horſe- hoeings 11 
Drill 
more, and one hand hoeing. The appearance of Horf 
this corn was, at firſt, fine and luxuriant; before erke 
harveſt, however, the ſtalks and leaves appeared of 
a ſpeck- 


iS 2 


a ſpeckled and unwholeſome caft _ th 
ed | ne caſt, ough the 
ſtraw was in a large quantity for are yet 


the ears were very poor. 
mildewed. It was reape 


1 3 


It appeared to be ſlightly 
d at the end of Septem- 


ber. Product, ſeven buſhels. 
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Brought over © 4 45+ 
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My author i is apt to believe,. that the reaſon 
why this crop proved ſo very diſadvantageous, was 
the negle& of feeding off the green wheat in the 
ſpring (a method which though ſome do not ap- 
prove, yet all huſbandmen allow ſame way of 
thinning it ſhould be adopted) for want of which 
precaution, though-the crop was not beaten down, 
yet its luxuriance might occaſion a rankneſs i in the 
ſtraw attractive of the mildew, 


«EXPERIMENT IV. 


Culture, expences, and product of a rood i in the 
ſame field. 1764. 


Once plowed-in autumn, 1762. Again in 1 April, 
1703, and five times more by the end of Auguſt. 

The lt week in September it received its eighth 
plowing, which completed the deſign of laying it 
on a perfect level. It was afterwards harrowed 
three times, to make it very fine, and then drilled 
in rows equally diſtant, one foot aſunder ; taking 
half a buſhel of ſeed. It was water-furrowed every 
way very deep, to keep it dry. In April it was 
thoroughly hand-hoed, and hand-weeded againſt 
the beginning of June. In oper? it was reaped, 
Produce, eleven buſhels. 
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Clear profit, 5/. 5s. 9d. per acre + 1 52 


The profit of this crop is extraordinary great; 
the very principle of its culture was ſuch as muſt 
have produced a great crop; the hand- hoes, by 


having a free ſpace to ſtrike into, cutting much 
deeper than in the broad- caſt hand-hoeing, But 
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the ſucceſs may properly be ſaid to depend on the 
water-furrows being ſo deep and plentiful; ſince 
the land was ſo exactly flat for the ſake of drilling 
and hoeing, that the crop would otherwiſe have 
ſuffered by the wet.“ 


EXPERIMENT V. 
Culture, expences, and produce of half an acre 
in a ſecond field, light gravelly loam. 1764. 


This piece was plowed for the firſt time in au- 
tumn, 1762. The following ſpring it was ſtirred 
again. The laſt week in June a third time, and 
harrowed. In September two more, the laſt of 


which threw it into beds of five feet wide; another 


ſoon after arched them up; three rows of wheat 
were then drilled upon the crown of each bed eight 
inches aſunder. In April, the firſt horſe-hoeing 
was given; at the end of the ſame month the rows 
were well hand- hoed and weeded. In May it was 
again both horſe-hoed and hand-hoed. In June 
horſe-hoed again, and the firſt week in July again 
for the laſt time. It was reaped the end of Auguſt, 
55 he product two quarters and one buſhel. 
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This experiment, the reſult of which was a con- 
ſiderable profit, ſerved to ſhew that the drill cul- 
ture would ſucceed upon this ſoil as well as in a 

light, gravelly land; and indeed this, beſides 
ſparing the expence of water- furrowing, generally 
pays well for tillage. All the operations of ho ſe 

and hand-hoeing, and weeding with the latter, were 
properly performed; the young wheat had a fine 
appearance, and the land was beſides well prepared 
for future crops that might be ſown upon it.” 
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We ſhall next give a few experiments tried 
merely by way of comparing the old huſbandry with 
the new, which were made on the ſame kind. of ſoil, 
and the treatment exactly ſimilar, in every reſpect, 
where it could be ſo. 
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EXPERIMENT 
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1 12 
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on the ſame day. 


2 — 
2 n 4 


: on the ſame day, and directly threſhed. 
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«<EXPERIMENT.1....- 


Culture, expences, and produce of an acre of-a 
Held, two diviſions, the foil a woodcock loam. 
1764. „ na 


The tillage of this acre began in autumn, 1762, 
when it received one plowing. By May-day, 1763, 


it received two plowings more. It was ſtirred 


twice in June, once more in July, and again in Sep- 


tember, which left the acre level. It was then 


{truck into two equal parts, of half an acre each, 
one of which was plowed in beds five feet wide, and 
harrowed, the other into common ridges. The 
laſt week of that month, the half acre in beds was 


upſetted (as they term it) and drilled with three 


pecks of wheat in three rows on the top of every 


| bed, eight inches aſunder, and the other half ſowed 


with four pecks of wheat in the common manner 
As ſoon as the acre was ſown, it was water-fur- 
rowed equally by cuts made quite acroſs it. | 
In the middle of March the rows were hand- 


hoed with hoes four inches and an half wide; in 


about a week afterwards, the firſt horſe-hoeing was 


given; after which this half acre was again water- 


urrowed, 3 Po 
It was horſe-hoed a ſecond time in the middle 
of May, and at the end of the ſame month hand- 


. hoed again. In the middle of June it was horſe- 


hoed a third time; and the beginning of July it 
was horſe-hoed for the fourth and laſt time. 


All the culture beſtowed upon the other half 
acre, was that of cutting out ſome thiſtles in the 


middle of ſummer. | | 
The laſt week in Auguſt they were both reaped 


'The 
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The produce of the drilled was 
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Superiority of the drilled : 2 ; pecks per acre. 
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One harrowing - - 0707 
m—_— es oe a Ie awe oo 
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Water furrow ing —Z EAR © 
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Reaping — e 2.1 50; MTS 
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COMPARISON, | f 
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This compariſon is exact in every circumſtance; 


the ſamples of the: grain were ſent to market, and 
the price is charged accordingly. Here the reſult 
is in favour of the old method, but one experiment 
can determine little in a matter of this nature,” 


«<EXPERIMENT HI. 


Culture, expences, and produce of half an acre 
in the ſame field, in this diviſion. 1764. 


) 


This piece was plowed in the autumn of 1762. 


In ſpring, 1763, it was ſtirred three times more, 
and during the following ſummer three more plow- 
ings were given. In the middle of September it 
had the eighth, which threw half of it on to beds 
five feet wide, and half on to comman ridges, a 
yard wide. The laſt week of that month, and on 
the ſame day, the firſt was arched up, and drilled 
with a peck and a half of wheat, in three rows, 
eight inches aſunder, and the other plowed and 
ſown in the common manner, with two pecks of 
the ſame wheat; and the piece n water · fur- 
rowed. 

The broad-caſt rood was thiſtled once in "thi 
ſucceeding year, the drilled one horſe-hoed four 


times, hand-hoed three times, and hand-weeded' 


once. They were both reaped on the ſame day, 


the latter end of Auguſt, and threſned. 15 
q. b. L Pe 
Product of the drilled 8 8 8 0 
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| Superiority of the former of” 1 0 
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Drilling, when uſed in a complete manner, runs 
the farmer to high expences, and he has need of a 
very good crop to repay it. Thus in the above in- 
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| ſtance, the broad-caſt is ſuperior in profit, though 


its product is much leſs than that of the former.“ 


EXPERIMENT III. 


Culture, produce, and expences of half an acre 


of the ſame field, in two diviſions. 1761. 
Plowed, for the firſt time, in autumn, 1762. 


Twice more in the ſpring, 1763, and harrowed 
twice. In the ſucceeding ſummer, it received three 


earths more. The frit week in September it was 


ſtruck into two equal parts, and one half plowed 


into five feet ridges, the other into ridges of three 
feet. The week after, the whole was equally 


manured with eight loads of coal-aſhes, mortar, 
rubbiſh, and virgin moulds, mixed together in 


equal quantities. At the end of the ſame month, 
the five feet beds were arched up, harrowed and 
drilled in three rows, eight inches aſunder, with a 

eck and an half of wheat, and the common ridges 

lowed and ſown with two pecks of the ſame wheat, 
on the ſame day; and the whole water-furrowed. 
The ſucceeding year, the broad-caſt rood was 
thiſtled twice, and the drilled one horſe-hoed four 
times, hand-hoed three times, and hand-weeded 


once. They were reaped on the ſame day, the firſt 


week in September. The broad-caſt ſomewhat 
laid, but the drilled upright. | 
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Four horſe-hoeingss E % 2 Wc 
Three. hand-hoeingggs | © 110 
One weeding = 3 oO 0 4 0 
Harveſting FCC 
Reaping % RA © 1 3 
Threſþing VVV o 1 31 

5 85 o 18 7: 
Rent, &c. 3 =. @&:58:::6- 
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PRODUCE. 
Five buſhels and 1 peck, at 415. - 


1 ä 


Produce | * — 2 — 
Loſs * he 
FR: - Tg 5 36:06 
Plowing - „„ 
Harrowing =<-  _ = 8 0:2 
Carting manure „CC 
Drilling — 3 0 
Horſe-hoeing „ 8:0 
Carting in harveſt 9 © 
Loſs, as before 


Total loſs, 21. 85. 5d. per acre . - 


COMPARISON, . 
Loſs by the drilled - n 2 8 5 6 
Ditto by the broad- caſt N (E. IÞ 


'The latter ſuperior by — 1 2. 6 1 Profit 


L 08 1. 
This is 4 very great ſuperiority i in favour of the 
common huſbandry. 


EXPERIMENT IV. 


n expence, and produce of half an acre of 
a field, the ſoil light, gravelly loam, in two 
diviſions. I 764. | 
This piece was plowed once in autumn, 1762, 


Again in the ſpring of 1763, and four times more 


the following ſummer. Struck into two equal 
parts the firſt week in September, and one thrown 
into five feet beds, the other into common ridges. 


In the middle of the month, arched up the firſt, 


and drilled it» in three rows on each ridge, eight 
inches aſunder, with three pecks of wheat ; and 
the ame day plowed and ſowed the other half with 
a buſhel of the ſame grain. 

The broad-caſt was thiſtled once the following 
ſpring and ſummer. Reaped the whole the laſt 


week in Auguſt. EM 
Produce of the drilled . 0 
Ditto of the broad-caft - . 0 T03 
Superiority of the latter - _ — o O 1 
Account of the broad cat half acre. 
Eight r . - 0 4-8 
deed 5 —— - o 4 6 
Sowing — . — 8 
hitting — 0 @ 4 
Reaping VW S8 
Harveſting - - E 
breſning „ - „ <4 $0 
0 14 52 
kent, &.. 8 oO 17 o 
1 I 


'rofit, 185, 42d per acre „ 
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PRODUCE. 


Seven buſhels and 3 Fs at 425. 


Expences 


Profit, 18s. 42d. per acre 


I. . 
Plowing — — O 6 
Carting in harveſt 3 0 0 


Profit, 65. 1d. per acre 


3 — 


Account of the drilled half acre. 
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EXPENCES. 


Eight plowings 2 2 


One harrowing 


Seed 
Drilling 


. 
— = _ 


Four horſe-hoeings - A 


Three hand-hoeings 8 5 is 


Reaping, 
Harveſting 
Threſhing 


Rent, &c. 
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Seven buſhels, at 425. - - 


Expences 


Profit, 58. 112d. per are 
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ber 5 . 
HPlowing o 6 © 
. Harrowing - 0 
8 Drilling 6:66 x4 
5; Horſe-hoeing 9 0 18 
—Carting in harveſt — 0 0-14 
2; WEE a — | 
wm 8 1 2 
The above profit K in o 2 11 
Loſs, 8s. 6:4. per acre © 0 4 32 
I; COMPARISON. 
— Wl Profit by the broad-caſt - — oO 3 Oz 
Or Loſs by the drilled - - „ 
Superiority of the former - 0. 3 ah 
0 In this experiment, though the drilled crop 
7 WI yielded more than he who ſowed it could have ex- 
4: pected from its appearance, yet the broad. caſt 
maintained its ſuperiority, ſo that there appeared 
vo great proſpect of the ſucceſs of drilling, yet a 
6 tew more experiments will be recited, in order to 
9 = each method as fair a chance, as poſſible, of 
9 ing brought under a juſt and impartial conſider- 
9 ation. 
905 « EXPERIMENT V. 
0 I Culture, expences, and product of half an acre of 
— the laſt mentioned field. 1764. | 
9% This was plowed for the firſt time in October, 1762. 


The year following it received four more earths, 
In the middle of September it was thrown half into 
beds five. feet wide, and half into common ridges, 
At the end of the ſame month, thoſe of five teet 
were arched, harrowed up, and drilled with three 
cos of wheat eight inches aſunder; taking a peck 
wing O 3 ; and 
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{ 98 ) 
and a half; and the three feet ones plowed and 
ſown in common with two pecks. - 
In the year following the broad-caſt rood waz 
thiſtled once, and the drilled horſe-hoed four times, 


and hand-hoed three times; reaped the ſame day. 


The Product | q. b. p. 
Of the drilled. . - - 1 © 
Of the broad - caſt N - C7 
Superiority of the former „„ © 2 0 
Account of the drilled rood. 

. 
Seyen plowings „ WET Pio 
One harrowing . „„ 9 9 
Drilling = - 0 0 04% 
Becd -- |, = - — 1 
Four horſe-hocings - -: 8 © 8 
Three hand-hoeings - - oO 1 9 
Reaping wo 5 Ss 2 2 
Harveſting - „ - 0 8 8 
Threſhing TM „ + 
ES | O 9 82 
Rent, &c. Lo „„ 6 
9 18 &% 

PRODUCE. . 
One quarter and 1 buſhel, at 422. 2 7 3 
| Expences, as above - - 018 4 


Profit, * 165. 14. per acre - 1 9 95 
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Plowing - - © 19: 5.93; 
Harrowing - 2-0 


PU oped hand mand 
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id 3 0 
8 Brought over 8 2 
as 3 N o O 04 
5, Horſe- being 3 e | 
y. Catting.1 in harveſt - 0 0 af. 5 
, — 18 wh IF — — 
0 | "© 3 2+ 
0 | — — 
— © Clear Profit, 5. 3s. ad. per arre 1 5 9 
Account of the broad · caſt . | 
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COMPARISON. 


Profit by the drilldl. 35 
Ditto by the broad-caſt > <= 3 


3 
0 


* 
9. 


1 


Superiority of the former - 1 12 5 
＋ bis great profit, notwithſtanding an exceſs. of 

expences, ſeemed to contradict the former expe- 

riment, and to argue much in favour of the new 


huſbandry.” 2 — 
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: «EXPERIMENT VI. 


Culture, expences, and produce of half an acre af 
land in the ſame field, in two diviſions. 1762. | 


The tillage was in moſt reſpects as before. In 
November, 1762, it had the firſt plowing. It was 
ſtirred four times more in the ſpring and ſummer 
following; the ſixth carth threw half of it into five 
feet ridges, and ten loads of dung and maulds 
mixed together, were ſpread on the whole. In the 
firſt week-in October, the five feet ones were arch- 
ed, harrowed, and drilled with three rows, eight 
inches aſunder, taking a peck and an half of ſeed; 
and the others were plowed and. ſown in the com- 
mon way, with two pecks. The broad-caſt rood 
was thiſtled once the ſucceeding year; the drilled, 
horſe-hoed four times, apd hand-hoed thrice ; both 
rEpencen * lame day. 3 Proguce 


CE 85 oo q. b. P · 5 
Of the 65 4040 1 — — E 
Of the drilled = - S F 
0 1 3 

5 : Account 
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Account of the Broad-caſt rood. 


ens. 

Seven plowings 8 18 1p” 
* Sec! ?! — $7 r 

Labour, and coſt of the manue 0 12 0 
. Sowing . Hh F e 612: 

Thiſtling - =, 5 0120 6 
f Reaping PR . 8 4:6 
- Harveſting _— - - . 
* Threſning — — — o 9: 

| | f 5 | FW 92 

Rent, &c. — 1 
f | e 
| 9 88 PRODUCE. | 
By One quarter, 1 buſhel, at „ 
IS Expences A - * I 9 32 
1 Pott, 21. 35 2d. per acre - o 15 92 
5 | 6 
he „ 
N- p ＋ _— 82 72 
ht Manuring - 8 10 
1; Carting in harveſt - 8 04 
N- 5 * 5 4 
- 3 68012 tos 
th. Clear profit, 115. 7d, per acre „ 104 
8 Account of the drilled rood. | 
* i, WESC ES I. 
1 Seven plowings CGG Fi 
— One harrowing 5 0 1 1 
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Drilling . 2 „ 0 0 
Seel ö — S173 
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Three: mon hoongs - - — 98 1 4 
- Reaping. —- - -/ 9 
Harveſfing e 0 0 6 
Threſhing wenn - o 1 10 
3 1 81 1 1 of 
Rent, &c. 3 en 6 
1 64 
PRODUCE | eee 

Seven buſhels and a . at 404, „ 146 3 
Fee, 1 9 62 


Profit, Il. 65. gd. per acre 1 1 82 


1 8 „ &< a 
Plowing — ee 
Manuring =. — 0 10 22 | 
Harrowing 2 8 o o$: 
Drilling - m 
Horſe-hoeing = - 0 © 5 53 1 
Carting in harveſt "+ 00 ©:::0& c 
. 1 | O 13 5 ( 
The 1 profit - „ 5 0 
Loſs, 1. 115, per acre 0 6 9 8 
— COMPARISON, 
Profit by the broad:caſt - - .o 11 7 
Loſs by the drilled = „„ #0 
Superiority of the former 2 2 = F 
Such is the variation of crops ſown even in the Se 


ſame . and with ſimilar culture, &c. which 
] ITT renders 
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renders it neceſſary (as Mr. Young obſerves) to 


perſevere the longer in experiments, in order 5 
aſcertain any point in huſbandry. 5 


EXPERIMENT VII. 


| Culture, expence, and produce of half an acre in 


the ſame field, in two diviſions. 1764. 


Plowed in March, 1763, and received but three 


plowings more, the laft of which threw one half of 
it on to five feet ridges ; and the other, as is com- 
mon,. to three feet ones. The ſecond week in 
October, the firſt were' arched and harrowed, and 
drilled with two rows, one foot aſunder, taking a 
peck and an half of ſeed ; the other half was af the 
{ame time plowed, and ſown with two pecks in the 
common way. The land was not in good order 
for drilling in reſpect to fineneſs, many clods re- 
maining hard and large; but, according to the ge- 
neral notions, the broad-caſt part was in fine order. 
The latter was thiſtled once, and the former horſe- 
hoed four times, hand- hoed thrice, and hand- 


weeded once. 


The broad- caſt was reaped ; but the drilled was 
remarkably green, and could not be cut till eight 
days afterwards ; on account of which it ſuffered 


by wet weather. —Produ&t q- D. 1 
Of the broad- caſt NE 8 8 
Of the drilled 8 o *Y 
Superiority of che former „ - gb 
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Account of the drilled rood, 


EXPENCES, 


One harrowing = « 
Seed 4 _ 1 8181. <6 
Drilling — - a 
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Total 0. IL. 115. 3d. per acre = O 7 gr 


COMPARISON. 


Profit by the broad-caſt 1 8 5. 
Loſs by the drilled 53 1 11 3 


en of the former „ oY 9-2 8 


PINS 


The difference in this experiment being very 


great, muſt be attributed to the fault of the drill 


culture, in ſome ſituations. The- preparation by 
plowings, &c. it is true, were not ſo good, but 
yet they were, for a gravelly ſoil, neither ſlovenly, 
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| —_ | 
nor for any other mode of ſowing indicated bad 
huſbandry ;—the ſame land, we find, with the 
ſame culture, under the broad - caſt method, yielded 
a beneficial crop; and the hoeing and weeding of 
the raws were not incompletely performed. The 
deduction of price in the drilled cylture, was merely 
the effect of that method, in being expoſed to the 
accidents of the weather longer than the other; 
all ſuch events, .though accidental, are rationally 
to be laid to the account E that method which 
occaſioned them. | 


The general account t of theſe trials will tand as 
2 follows: 
DRILL E D. 
Loſs Profit. 
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BROAD-CAST. to 
5 a, Profit. 1h, 
1 * Jy 
| Experiment 1. 6 5 
II. oO. 3 
III. O' 2 


Brought over o 11 25 oO 0 © 
Experiment IV. - © © o 0 6 x 
VI. 0:0 - 0 11 7 
VII. 0 „„ 5 2. 08 
0 11 24 5 16 10 
„ O 11 25 
Profit by the broad-caſt t. © 5 5 74 
Loſs by the drilled - - 1 18 25 


The broad-caſt better by = SS 1 


The ſuperiority here is great, indeed, in favour 
of the broad-caſt huſbandry, which ſome are in- 
clined to think ſo diſadyantageous, in compariſon 
of the new method. Mr. Young obſerves, that if 
it ſhould be objected, in reſpect to ſuch experi- 
ments, that the charge of a year's fallow on eve 
crop is not according to the nature of the new buf. | 
bandry, which is founded on ſucceſſive ones, it 
may be anſwered, that it is preciſely the ſame with 
the old; fince though that admits not of the ſame 
crop every year, yet it admits ſome crop or other 
every year, and ſuch as are equally profitable with 
wheat itſelf. 8 | 

Having drawn the compariſon ſo far with regard 
to the different methods of cultivating wheat, I 
ſhall defer ſaying any more upon that ſubje& till 
I come to compare the new huſbandry with the old, 
in a particular part of this treatiſe reſerved for 
that purpoſe, I ſhall now. add ſomething farther 
concerning the time of ſowing, with which 1 ſhall 
conclude this chapter. | 
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„The early- oro! 
weeding before winter; in reſpect of tillage af 
ſowing, this, was all the difference in the expence 
(plowings excepted) between ſowing in July or Au- 
ouſt, or in September or October. As to the ohjec- 
tion, of the early corn's being over- run with weeds, 
— This, he aſſerts, would have been no obſtacle 
to the carlieſt ſowing, had it proved otherwite 
nęficial. For (adds he) upon a ſuppoſition, that 
the fallow, could not be ſo ſoon freed from weed 
ga die de admits, the moſt exact cleanſing... 

have often had broad-caft, crops cleaned from all 
 orts of weeds by handwork; and by ;an,caxle 
growth of them, ſuch a work might. be performed 
fo mbch- the eaſier; and.if ſuch, a ſyſtem was noi 
approved, that of hand-hoeing with ſmall; three ot 
four-inch hand-hoes would;effectually anſwer, every 
objection. Upon the Whole, I. may afſerr, from 
: rere that in broad- caſt ſowing the additional 
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cleadfing Zo weeds, on occalion. ef che cou, 
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being own early, will not upon an average of {e- 
veral years amount to above five ſhillings per acre, 
ſuppoſing the fallow to have been managed as it 
ought to be in common huſbandry, viz.. The till- 
. to begin in autumn, or before : but as to the 
execrable method of not beginning to plow till 
barley is ſown; I certainly need not add, that, with 
uch aſconduct, al very earlylſown crop "muſt ſtand 
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ca chance of being abſolutely deſtroyed. We have 
'- Wl already obſerved, that thers: are Ce Who recom- - 
mend fowingeven in July, but ir does not appear 
chat their opinions have been ſupported ſo well as 
Mr. Loung's, by an . courſe of e EX- 
L mn 15 : 
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* Of 9 ita Culture, the Proper Shins of ae 
ce and reaping ;—ibe Manner of managing it, accord- 
u- ing to the old, and new Huſbandry, with Experi- 
| 2 relative to AW and a A e between 
ls, them, | 


e 
hk A F T K R. the evleand of whe, that of bar 
ur comes regularly next under” our conſideration. 
A This grain is diſtinguiſhed by Mr. Miller, and 
others, into four ſpecies ; namely. 1. Spring bar- 
4 ley, with many rows of grain. 2. The common, 
lier long: eared barley. 3. Barley with ſhorter and 
ned broader ſpikes, commonly called ſprat-barley ; and, 
not FF 4. The winter, or ſquare barley, which is alſo 
called big. | 
ery il The firſt of theſe, which is the common ſpring 
AM barley, molt generally cultivated in England, is 
nal MW again divided into two parts—the common, and 


ns _ rath- -ripe barley ; which laſt * Miller takes 
2108 P | ro 
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NATE this. opinion 1s meds 555 ſome 
WEIS made, e have rg Fe of 
the ſeeds of this barley, when taken from ſuch a ſoil, 
and ſown in a ſtrong, iff land, tipening near 4 
fortnight ſooner than others of the ſame kind taken 10 
from ſtrong. For this reaſon, farmers in the vales. 5 
will purchaſe their ſeed- barley from the grayelly, of 
up- lands; but it is often found, that after two, or In 
three years culture in the vales, it becomes as late 
in ripening as that which is the uſual growth of 
the place; Whilſt, on the other hand, the farmetz * 
in the up. lands procure their ſeed from the ſtiff, n 
land in the vales, that the grain Ray 4 not degene- uf 
rate in fulneſs and in bulk. This ſort of barley 15 
is diſtinguiſhed both by the thinneſs of its chaff, fa 
and the double row of beards, or awns, Which Fl 
ſtand erect upon it. a ee 
The grains of the common ug ed War 7 
are regularly ranged in a double row, lying like the 
the tiles of a houſe over one another. oh | 18 Mr 
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lager awns, Which are EE in CT Fart i. 
from birds, and has, ears cloſer. Jet; than either. of. 
the other forts, which it ſeldom, equals in beight; 
nor is its ſtraw, Which is coarſe As, Well as. ſhork, 
eſteemed fo good fodder for cattle, x. hh © 

That which, is called bear- barley, or big, is ſel. 17 
dom cultivated in the ſouthern parts of 45 trau 
but very much in repute in the northern counties, ih 


and in Scotland; becauſe, being of a hardy nature, 
| - | : 7 it . 


3 1 
ed If cc bett'belts ae There ars reckoned tuo forts 
Ft If of ir,. the en Hut 10% Of grains, c dee 
we called Abr 188 barley, the other. with 1 ix, which 
of laſt it 18 that is geticral diſting uiſhed: by the name 
ai of barkey-big. The kind of 95 18 thicker than, that 
ra WM of the other forts, for which reaſon it is leſs va- 
den Ined by 'our matrſtets, Both of theſe, are generally 
8 ſown 1 in autumn, nearly at the at time as Wheat, 
ly 3 only in "temperate, but alſo in cold. countries. 
IN u faber = February, y, and 7 805 they: are e 
late che po the hot countries. 
er "Bark wy gen TAY  eſteen ed. ro light part] - 
Mars. larly ary Pa f icht ground, js as the reve, 
ſtif 125 pl and Noch cha 8 a8 Tre dry," eſpecially if theſe 
ne- ft have been well manured with dung, aſhes, lime, 
rley Wot chalk. Soip-athes haye been recommended, as 
aff, ſerving greatly to improve this grain; and pigeons-, 
hich dung, malt Auſt, and ſoot, have bech found ſome. | 
1:1 times to be of great efficacy. 

Te common time of ſowing barley, if the w wea- 
wet be dry (a cireumſtance by be attended to) is 


cul-, ar in March, for very « dry, light land; but in 
far. ſtrong, clayey” foils, it is. not ſown till April, ſome- 
and times not a) the bee inning, or even the latter end 
et Hof May; but in 11 caſe, if the ſeaſon does not 
- prove very favourable, the Autumn mult 'be far 
ue Bdvanced before the crop is fit to mow, unleſs it 
of it. of the rath-ripe fort. But Mr. Liſle thinks, 
and that this ſort 1 be ſown as early, or earlier, 
S han any other and adds, it ſhould be ſown on'a 


cher ſoll; y ver in Wileſhire, where a great deal of 
his fort is fa f it thrives perfectly well on a poor, 
my ſoil, Which "contradiQts this argument. It 
generally thou however, that this ſpecies of 
ler om ſhould be a in a ſtrong ſoil, becauſe its 
land, 155 being tio low and weak, it r will be 80 the 
rest ore eaſily,” 1 E i lace 
on 


F wn 1 ; 

One of Mr. Liſle's experiments is the fullomang: 
He ſowed in Hampſhire, in the» year 170); fach. 
ripe Barley in very poor, white ground) and fine 
of the ſanie fort of grain in very good, ſtrbng, 
clayey land. No rain fell to bring it upirill June, 
after which there was plenty of wet tilliharveſt = 
land, was much bent, broken in the ſtraw, beaien b 

down, and entangled. In the ſtrong, clapey land, 1: 
the fame ſort of corn ſuffered! the famevinquries, MW h 
but not in ſo great a degree; but the ftraw and ar 
leaves of the rath- ripe barley in both: places were cr 
blighted,” and full of black ſpecks, their bars were I b: 
thin, and their, colour was loſt; but the late ripe N u 
barley in a field adjoiningy, was free from theſe MI + 
ſpots, and ſtood upright in full vigour. From gr 
hence he infers, that ſince the clayey land in the ra 
Hilly county of Hampſhire, though. in good hear: H wi 
if in a moiſt year, yet could not ſufficiendy fea to 
the ftraw: of the 'rath-ripe barley, ſo as io enable ear 
it to ſtand upright, chis fort of corn is not proper thc 
for fuch places, and that it is better there to we 
late ripe barley, even though, in order to get the we. 

ſeed into the ground before the beginning of Mag, N of. 

three or four horſes extraordinary ſhould be pw. a W 


f 4 7 


vided againſt ſowing time. 


On the ſame occaſion, Mr. Liſte made another: ten 
obſervation concerning the accidents that ' rath- 
ripe barley is ſubject to in ſuch dry ſprings; name. 

ly, that one half of the ſeed which fell deep cam: 
up without rain, but the reſt did not ſprout till th 
rains came. By reaſon of the weaknefs of the ſtem: 
the half which caine up firſt could not wait for t T 
ripening of the latter edge-· grown corn in the ſame 
field; but its ſtraw' bent, broke, and was entah: 


led; and the ears buried themfelves among th Dear 
broad clover, ſown with the barley, ſo that he uff barle 
forced to cut it, not being able to ſtay a wee ing 


I 


1 | 

longer far the edge: grown corn ta nipen; : whereas, 

b dhe late · ripe harley ſtood ſa uprigbt with its ſtraw, 

ne hat that vchich was fitſt ripe might be well allowed 0 
=, MW to: ſtay for the reſt er ir was to be 1 
x, cut down. jr ond 1 Fo ob Wo 
eſt In the Jear 1 706. the Game genlongy taps; 125 | bo 
br be had another proof of the ſtraw. of rath-ripe 1 
en barley being thinner and weaker than that of the "I 
id, late (ripe ſort- All his rath- ripe barley, of which 4 
es, he ſowed fifty acres in different ſorts of ground, if 
ind and ſome of it ſide by ſide with late-ripe barley [108 
gre crumpled down in the ſtraw, while the Jate-ripe 1 
ere barley: of the ſame forwardneſs and Worth. ſtood "oi 
ipe upright and in vigour. - + + 1 9 
1k MM Mr. Liſle after obſerving. 1 as if. the iy 
om ground be good, and the year a feeding one, 9 
the rath-ripe. barley. will frequentiy run rank, and fall 4 
eart while green in Fo car, whjch cauſes. the grain not 14 
feel to fill, coneludes, that this grain-- ſhould be ſown nl 


able MW £arly, ſhould not be! expoſed to the north, and 
per ſhould: be accommodated with a good ſoil. ++, For 
{i ve know {ſays he) that the poorer the ground, the 
dle weaker and poorer the growth will be in all ſorts 
4a, of corn; and if the rath-ripe barley has by nature 
pro a weaker, and thinner ſtraw than that which is late 
I ripe, much more will it be ſo, when the ſtraw is 
ther rendered) much thinner and weaker, than naturally 
ratb- it would; be, by the poverty of the ground i in which 
me- ite is format 18: very evident to me, that the rath- 
ripe barley ought not to be ſown on poor ground, 
and much lets; ſol in caſe it lies dechiyious from the 
ſun towards The north?) Olk 

The middle ripe, or common ſpring, barley, 
Way little ſowing even on ground declivious from 
the ſun, better than the rath-ripe ſort, but not 
near ſo well as the late: ripe, or common, long-carcd 
barley, nor will its ſtalk ſtand - ſo long. Accord- 
E to Mr. Liſle's experiments, late-ripe barley 
| 3 will 
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4 Rem endyre Go or ſayo when the, dach a 2 
than will do for, the a 155 koche 
dee pr a, Vale. ban, 1 DELWE: 15 0 
though ſh 118 by one from the fun, will, by means 
of the warmt and cloſeneſs = the. air, oft ripen 
corn as faſt. as a. eren d lie ge to the ſun, 
In a field whic OE — with, ripe. Nun 
the common pring-barley) t 7 Part lying 
cn a flat ripened regularly, and even; ſooner than 
another part of the field which lay upon the 25 
a hill declivious to the ſun; but on that ide ot the 
ſame hill which 4 from the ſun, the corn was 
more eee back ward, and ae rb 
ſo white, nor was fo ripe. 

Where land lies both dry and healthy, an 
wherein, mellowneſs and lightneſs, are joined to 
ſtrength of ſoil, it is that which, is thought to pro- 
duce. the beſt Podied and thinneſt· coated barley 
4 1 which always recommend this grain, pa- 
ticularly to the malſters. Such, generally, is the 
barley of the growth of hilly countries. But po- 
verty of ſoil is by no means requiſite to land, in 
order to its carrying a plump and thin. eared bar 
ley; though it is allowed that even poor land, 
| which lies dry and warm, is better ſuited to thi 
grain than rich land which is wet, becauſe, barley 
does not ſo much want ſtrengch in the land, as 
healthineſs and warmth of ſoill. 

The ſort of barley generally. reckoned, beſt for 
ſowing, is that which is not blackiſh; at the tail, 
nor has a deep redneſs, hut is of a pale, lively, 
yellow colour, intermixed with. a bright Weinen 
and if the rind he a little ſhrivelled, it. is fo, much 
the better, that ſhrivelling being occaſioned by it 
having ſweared in the mow, is à ſign, that, it has a 
thin rind. The huſk of the thin- rinded barley be 
ing too ſtiff to ſhrink, even when the flour is, chrunk 
from) itz will lic ſmooth and hollow. A change ot 
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them would not have come up 


ſeed is particularly recommended by moſt of thoſe 


who treat of This grain, as being particularly ſer- 


8.5 


viceafe"t0 barley, which'6therwiſe might become 


 colirſer and coarſer every yeat.'” The" Teed of che 
common batfey ſown once in the hot fand ar Patney 
in Wilthite,' has retained the faculty of ripening: 


ſoorer than any other fort for ome years, if it con- 
tinues to be ſown in ſuch ground; and it is found 
that it Will loſe this quality in two or three years 
when ſown in cold, clayey land. Bot jt always 
behoves the huſbandman to take Care that his ſeed 

Prom a heap of barley, Mr. Lifle took fixty 


110 


grains of different ſizes twenty of the biggeſt 


twenty of the middling fize—and' twenty f the 
1 _ 1 $547)! * Nuran 
ben eg He Piste ae de i Bk 


bort in thiee” feveräl pots, with a fich loft ef the 


"fame mbwuld in xach. In nine days time, thirteen 


of the fulleſt grains were come up; 
the plants of the plumpeſt corn excelled thoſe of 
the others both in colour and breadth of the blade. 
In three days after he found nineteen blades of the 
largeſt ſort” come up, ſeventeen of the middling 
ſtze, and thirteen of the ſmalleſt: and in three days 


the blades of the beſt and middling ſort were all 


come up, whilſt only ſeventeen of the worſt had 
ſprouted, with ſuch diſadvantages in colour and 
ſtrength in theſe "laſt, that ſhewed that many of 
| | ) at all, had it not 
J wear: oc 7 

The common method of ſteepipg wheat is gene- 
rally eſteemed as highly beneficial ro barley. The 


reaſon” given for extending this to all ſpring corn 


is, becauſe rain cannot be depended on fo ſoon after 
the ſowing theſe as the autumnal grain: and by the 
lame reaſon, the later the ſpring- corn is ſown, the 


more neceſſary is this precaution, But where peo- 


F< _ pe 


| BY Hs s were come up, nine of the 
middling fized, and only 'five of the ſmalleſt, and 
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e do not chuſe that their 3 ſhould be limedy. tt 
10 fear 5 T renſe Mo weather” $,COming,en, they 45 8 
ad sed, te ſprinkle ſoot. over it, Which, at) ſeaſt. d 
will have a chance! 175 fa mee being preyed 
upon by infe@s. - There, her circumſtance 

8 wich is p, leſs e the. . 
We are told of a farmer who {being ob liged Oats! 
tend other buſineſs 1 in the ce ſe of. the morning, 
ſowed his corn at break of of. day, .and,harrowed! 1 it 
before ſun- riſe. 9 The grain thus early ſown, out- 
ſeripp ed the teſt Which Was ſown on the; lame; day: 
after = ſun Was vp, and, beſides, had in every 
reſf pect a berter appearance, though it (grew inthe; 
A Part, of the Held. It was, probably the dew 
which had this effect, when. buried with the corn, 
At lealt, it is worth a trial. J bodied) 

* 8 matt c common to fow. j 0 either after a 
fallow,” or ah etch or ſecond crop. When it is 
after a 28 the land is adviſed to be plowedin 
ſmall ri Bel] at lealt, three, times; the firſt 
plowin 1 be laid in mall ridges, to remain all 
55 Winter 10 in order for the roſt to mellow it. 
But if another plowing was given in January, or 
in the bestens of Februar, the ground will be 
ſtill Better broken and prepared. Theſe ridges ale 

to be ſplit, and the ground to be well harrow 
and laid ſmooth, and, 11 poſſible, ſhould b be plowet 
che ſame day, in or er to ſow; though in ſtrong, 
wet lands, the beft \ way. is to lay it, round, and to 

make deep furröws to receive the Mater?! 
In June, at the time of cw V. allowing, they mala 
the land very fine, and | ſow i it with turnips, which they 
feed off with Theep 1 in the winter, and; plow:4t,up 
in March, and older. it as before; whilſt others, 
who take this method, give it but one plowing Jul 
befote they ſow, in the month of March, 
When barley is ſown. upon an etch after wheat, 
they ory. dp the wheat ſtubblezin as dry e as 
they 
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r 
they can, as ſoon as the time of fowi 8 14. 
over; and lay three ridg I into one, ing. they have: 
dung to ſpread upon it, bur if they have nog, they 
plow it inte ſmall ridges : as already mentioned, that 
it 1 may lie che drier, and be the better mellowe by. 
the ffoſt z they then plow up FRA in March, or. 
dering it as before. : 1 

We are told by Mr. Mortimer, thar a farmer 
in Eſſex, Who lived near a market - town, from 
whence: he had a ſufficiency of dung, uled, 1 to ſow 
his land with / barley and clover, reaped. the. 
at harveſt, fell the clover All the v winter, a 
ſpring till the middle of July, When. he, Flows 
2 ground. The next ſpring he ſowed:. i it again 
with barley and clover; and every year re ted 
this method, by which he got large cxops. ,; The 
land was a light, rich mould, ee Wachen 
to #gravelly bottom. 

Barley is moſtly ſown in broad: caſt 
laid infide "ridges ; though, in order to provid 
againſt drought, ſome have thought it al 2 
1 under furrow, or with, the drill 11 


1 


one 5 BEL, 


Ls ak which of theſe is he belt and a et pri 
method. „ n 

If the dung of pigeons, poultiy, or * en 
kind (ſays my author) be ſcattered over barley,. or 
wheat, after the grain is ſown, as it is frequently * 
done, it ſhould be ftrewn immediately, becauſe 
then the ſhoot will eaſily make its way through; 
bot when laid on later, it burns up and rots 15 
blades of the young plants. When the barley 
ſown, rhe i 0 ſhould be rolled after E. firkt 


\ LEY 


of the corn, ic 1 15 be of great ſervice to it in 
dry 
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weather. About a mönth or fix Weeks alter 


See is up, it mould be rolled wit retty 
heavy roller, Which Will again preſs the er th cloſe 
| tothe roots of the plafits; and preſerve them from 
being hurt by the ſün or drying Winds, particularly 
in dry ſeaſons, and will greatly co contribute to 
ſtrengthen their ſtalks, and make them tiller. A 
few ſhowers before harveſt will help to make the 
rind of the grain fine and thin. If the corn grows 
too rank, as it is ſometimes found to do in a wet 
ſpring ng, mowing is then much better than feeding 
it, becauſe dhe key the takes off only the rank dope 
but the ſheep Nane all hs my eyes they 


mould they in any caſe ever be left upon it too 
long, becauſe being particularly fond of the Weet 


end of the ſtalk next the root, they will bite fo cloſe 


as to injure the future growth of the plant. 


4. Barley is ripe when the red roan, (as farmers 


» calb it) meaning a reddiſh colour, is gone off from 
the ears, when it bends down its head, and when 


the ſtraw has loft its verdure. It ſhould not be'cat 
till then; for though the grain of ſome ears which 


ſtand vpright, may ſeem to be full hard and dry, 


yet their ſtraw if carefully examined, eſpecially at 
the Knots, will {till be found to be greeniſn, and 
will therefore be apt to heat in the mow, Which 
will render the grain unfit for malting, or, indeed, 
for almoſt any other uſe. If it thould: be full of 
weeds, it muſt lie in ſwarth till they are dry, 
which may be the more eaſily done, as this corn is 

not apt to ſhed, but rather inclined to ſprout 1 
grow muſty in wet weather; for which reaſon, 
ſhould be ſhook. up and turned every fair day Aer 
rain; and as ſooh as it is grown dry it may be 
made up into cocks, though it muſt not be houſed 
whilſt any moiſture remains in it.“ 

It is an obſer vation of Mr. Line, Thar peer, 


thin barley and oats ſhould be cut rather 
than 


fine weather, though both blighted ; and edge. 
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chan. thoſe which are ae and. vigorous; for that 
the ſtraw, when they are full ripe, will note ſtand 
998 gainſt. the ſcythe. The barley, in ſuch caſe, in 


F „ lie in the ſwarth till it Al . 
9 415 1.17 Liſle has an inſtance of ſome of; his 
ic 


lay out in the ſwarth for above. He days in 


grew, plump, and acquired very near as good a co- 
ur as the beſt, He reckons ſhort ſcythes the beſt 


for mowing lodged or. crumpled corn, alledging, 
that they miſs the feweſt, plants; obſerving alſo, 


that a bow upon the ſcythe, which will carry the 


ſwarth away before it altogether, is preferable to 
a cradle, the fingers of which might be likely to be 


pulled in pieces in the motion of drawing back the 


1 by the corn that was intangled. 


It is generally thought, that one perſon, is, ſuffi⸗ 


cient to rake oats after the cart, unleſs in a high 
wind; but though the wind ſhould be never ſo 
ſtill, and the weather never ſo fair, to rake afte r 
the barley cart, two perſons are always deemed f- 
ceſſary . ade bf 


The liquor moſt uſed in this country ; being mad | 


from this grain, the huſbandman ought to be par- 
ticularly attentive to the culture of it. The com- 


mon ſpring and the common long · eared barley are 
generally beſt eſtcemed for malting, becaulc their 
rind is hardeſt and thineſt. The ſquare- eared bar- 


ley, called big, is very little uſed or valued by our 
maltſters, becauſe it is of a contrary, quality; yet in 
Scotland and in Flanders they uſe this ſort af grain 
for ſupplying their breweries.— It is alſo uſed alone, 
or mixed with wheat in making bread, which is 
not very well flavoured, and is generally, reckoned 
rather hard of digeſtion. — — | 

I ſhall now proceed, as I promiſed, to give ſome 
experiments made upon this grain, which have the 


lame authority as thoſe I have already given "Th 
the 
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the culture of wheat. With thoſe, and the obſet. 
vations upon them, 1 ſhall diſmiſs this ſubject. WO! 


QUIWOTTSE 1 


« E X P* ERIMENT#1; ine 
Culture, expence, and produce, of eleven acres of 
a field, the ſoil a looſe woodcock and on the | 
| ſfutface, with a clay beneath, 1764. . cidun 
2 This field was part of a farm taken at Lady- 
day, 1763, the fallow year intended for wheat 
at Michaelmas; but the ſeaſon not proving advan- 
tageous, it was ridged up during the winter for 
ſpring; corn. It was ſown with barley in 1759. 
He ee, 02, in 12610. with, clue. a wit 
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Harrowing | 9 


was not ſufficiently water - furrowed, on * 
ſufficiently directed to the wet ſpots of the field. 


occaſioned a great ſaving, had it been performed 
the, preceding winter. Where the wet had not 
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TD quarters, one Bui,” - per-acre, Was the 
wüdle amount of this crop, as ſpecified: above, 
though, conlidering a year and half's clear fallow, 
and fix plowings given to the land, double that 
quantity might have been expected. The ſow 
was finiſhed by the thirteenth of May, and the har- 
veſting on the twenty-ſecond of September... * t 
ſummer ruined the crop on the flat Hart 2 
field, ſo that in ſome near, four acres ip were 
dead, the ſtalks of the grain being 11 * 
colour, quite ſhrivelled UP. This part © 
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truſting to the ſeaſon, becauſe of the late ane 
After harveſt, the dark brown colour of the ſtubble 


Some hollow drains were therefore dug, through” 
thoſe low parts, an operation which would _ 


= 


ruined the crop, there was ſtraw enough for four or 
five quarters per acre, but the cars were oY Ne 


thin. : 
a2 „EXPERIMENT 1125 


Culture, expences, and produce of a rood in a wi 

. cond field, the foil nearly ſimilar to that of. the- 
former. 1764. 5 
Ploughed firſt in autumn, 1762. From thence 

9 o Michaclmas, 176 3. it received eight clear earths; 
7 was 
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was twice rolled, and three times harrowed. The 
laſtplowing ; threw it on to ridges for the winter, 


and — in five cart loads of rotten farm-yard. 
dung, that had been turned over ſeveral times; 
it was left water- furrowed. It was plowed thrice | 


more in March, and again the firſt week in April,” 


and harrowed in three pecks of barley ſeed!” In 
uſt it was mown ; the produce one e quarter 
1 1955 aff $6: rh 
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Profit, 20 16. 24. pa acre 
Plowing - - O 
Harowing .. - -.. -.._..0 
Rolling „„ 
Manur ing 0 
Carting in harveſt de 


Clear profit, 11. 1.35. 114. Per acre 0 8 5 
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Without che exertion, of, any extraondinary-huſ- 
band; „ yet here is an extragndinary ctops Farmeſł 
155 generally of opinion, that. a ſummer fallo r 
alone. is ſufficient; and cherefore (as Mr. Young 
obſeryes) think little of manuring the ſame year; 
but this experiment. proves (as indeed ſeverul others 


by done) that it is moſt. profitable to 2 5 


inciple of good huſbandry on the ſame land; as 
moſt 1 8 the expences to a great crop are the Ane k 
as to a ſmall one. This crop would, in all proba- 
bility, have been greater, if it had not dere a 
ſeaſon unfavourable for barley. | 
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* EXPERIMENT“ A 7 
Culture, expence, and produce, of a rood- In 42 


third field, of a fine light gravelly loam!” 1764. : 


This piece likewiſe was fallowed. From 
autumn, 1462, to Michaelmas, 1763, it had fe 
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ceived ſix plowings, and three harrowings, and Was 
twice manured, once with ſix loads of rotten farm 
yard dung, and once with coal aſhes and morter 
rubbiſh mixed together, four loads. In the firſt 
week in March, it was plowed. again; and at the 
end of the ſame month wed, 

buſhel of barley, and Ane fine. If was ance 


hand-weeded in-the ſucceeditg ſummer.— Produ 
e ei K. 
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It i is r upon this experiment, « That it 
is one of thoſe inſtances which ought: to teach us 
not to place too great confidence in the ſtories we 
are told of vaſt profit from vaſt erops where the 
manure is Purchaſed. — Though the obſervation is 
chiefly applicable to the firſ crop, as ſuch im- 
provements are felt in their good effects for ſue- 
ceeding years, which argument is in favour of. the Re 
general _ of manuring. = 
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*EXPERIMENT” IV. 


2 883 , 


Cultures expence and product ok a 0 che 
———— ſecond field. 1764. 


This q piece was alſo fallowed from the autumn of 
1764, when it was, plowed on to the ridge: It was 
ſtirred twice more by the middle of April, the latter 
of which; turned in four loads of farm. yard dung, 
that had-been well mixed rogether, and was pretty 
rotten. It was plowed again in May. The fifth 
earth, was given in June, turning four joads mere of 
the tame, manure. In July the ſixth was given, in 
Auguſt and September the ſeventh and eighth, In 
October qſpread over with. tour .Joads more of-this 
manure, turning it on to the ridge for winter. By 
the end of March, plowed and Bed it with.offe 
buſhel of barley, It flouriſhed well; butein che. he- 
ginning of, 4 uly was much beaten down. thougk nat 
flat. It was cut in Auguſt, and thy clhed. 4mmMmeE- 
diately. Produce two quarters, five buſhels, and 
one e - 
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PRODUCE. 


CL +4 
Two quarters, 5 buſhels, 1 peck, at 20s. 2 13 1 
Expences - N 5 1 3 10 
Profit, 57. 175. per acre 8 1 4 

L + & | 

Plowing 4 7 
Harrowing - . 6 
Manuring - - 6 + ©» 
Carting in harveſt — 8 70 8 
i of i | 2 np -- 
Clear profit, 47. 105. 7d. per acre * 


This produce, which is above ten quarters and 
one half, proves how able thoſe lands which are 
well fitted for the purpoſe in reſpect of ſoil, are to 
produce large crops when properly manured. The 
following experiment is a very deciſive one. 


„ EXPERIMENT V. 


Culture, expence and produce of a rood in the 
ſame field. 1765. 

This rood yielded turnips htc in 1764, 
which were manured for in the complete manner 
already deſcribed. In the month of March, it was 
plowed twice, after the turnips were eaten by ſheep; 

again the firſt week in April, The ſecond week 
plowed it again, and harrowed in a buſhel of bar- 
ley. The crop made a fine appearance. It was 
mown and threſhed in Auguſt, The product three 
quarters, one peck. 
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Profit, 9. 3s. Ad. per acre 


2 124 181 FF ED] : J. 5. d. 
Plo wing 9 * 4 
Horrowing - 8 9032 
Carting in harveſt 0 
o 8 
Clear profit, 81. 12s. 7d. per acre 2 3 12 
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Though the ſeaſon was very unfavourable to 


lands richly manured, yet it appears, that when the 
manure is rendered mild, by thoroughly incor- 
Porating, and lying for the ſpace of a year in the 
earth, and yielding a large crop of turnips, it is 


then capable of producing large crops of corn, 
even in very hot ſeaſons. The feeding the turnips 


off with ſheep, is alſo a great addition to the ma- 
nuring. This crop, though ſo large, bears with it 
only one year's rent; no expence of fallowing, nor 
any of manuring,—The profit, therefore, muſt be 
eſteemed an exceeding great one,” 
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Theſe were all experiments made in the old me- 


thod of huſbandry. I fhall now proceed to give 
ſome as made in the new at different times. After 


which, for the ſake of perſpicuity (as has been al- 

ready done under the article of wheat) I ſhall recite 
a few trials made upon the ſame ſoil, and at the 
ſame time in each way, with a fair comparifon of 
the difference of profit and loſs, which, upon an 
average, was the reſult of the experiment. 


EXPERIMENT I. 


Culture, expences and produce of ten perches 
of a field, the ſoil a looſe wood-cock loam, with 
a clay under it. 1764. 

This piece was, fallowed from the autumn of 
1762, and in October, 1763, thrown into a ridge 
for the winter by the ninth plowing. In March it 
was ſtirred again, and twice more in April; the 
laſt of which left it beds five feet broad; upon the 1 
crown of each were drilled two rows of barley, one F 
foot aſunder, with half a peck of ſeed. It came up V 
well, and received a-hand-hoeing in the middle of E 
May; but it was not without ſome difficulty that - 

c 
Fe 
R. 


the men were prevented from burying the plants. 
The ſecond week in June, the rows were horle- 
hoed with a common plough, turning a furrow 
from the plants, throwing up a ridge in the middle H 
of the intervals, The idea entertained of this, was M TI 
the neceſſity of cutting very near the rows, that the 
influence of the air might be exerted on the moulds 


in the furrow, for the rows of the corn to feed; but Re 
rhe execution was very hard, the corn being bu- 
ried in it, in ſo much, that the man was obliged to 
go No nearer to the rows than five inches. "After 
this operation, the rows were hand-hoed again, and MW T'w 


where the plough had not cut near enough, the 


earth was moved by the hoe; but in both the Loſ 
horſe 


. OS. 
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horſe and the hand- hoeing, the ſtalks of the barley 


vere found ſo very weak, that the leaſt clod rolling 


againſt them quite buried. The firſt week in July, 
it had the ſecond horſe-hocing, traverſing the 
ridges, and throwing the moulds to the corn. This 
horſe-hoeing buried ſome more of it. In another 
week, a third horſe-hoeing was given it, contrary 
to the laſt; and though they did not go very near, 
yet in a day or two it appeared, that much of the 
barley was fallen into the furrows, for want of ſup- 
port at the root. For this reaſon, at the end of the 
month the mould was returned to the plants by 
the fourth horſe-hoeing. Reaped it in Auguſt,— 
The product one buſhel. The expences and pro- 
duce proportioned to neither, were as follow : 


EXPENCES. 


„ 
Twelve plowings - - 0:12 0 
Harrowing — - „„ 
Water-furrowing - - a 
Drilling — - - 99 
Two hand- hoeings - - @ $58 
Seed 2 - + AM. 
Four horſe-hoeings - - 9 3.6 
Reaping ES...» 1.0, 6:0 
Harveſting, &c. — — „ 
Threſhing 7 '- - "IO 

| . 1.137 8 
Rent, &c. 136 7 114 © 
PRODUCE. | 
Two quarters, at 205, - 22 
Loſs . — n 7 6 
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Drilling 2613, li e ee 
Horſe hoeing =!$=07150 158.78 
Carting 1 in harveſt — :0 0 34 
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This loſs, conſidering the particular attention 
given to the conduct of the experiment, was very 
reat.— The ſoil was got into fine order, the ope- 
rations of hand and horſe-hoeing were duly and re- 
gularly performed; and the appearance of the 
crop, though not any thing extraordinary, was by 
no means ſuch as would indicate a loſs ſo great. 
This firſt trial was ſufficient to give great reaſon for 
expecting that barley not being ſo ſtrong in the 
ſtalk, as wheat would by no means anſwer fo well 
in the drill, as in che broad- caſt huſbandry. | | 


«EXPERIMENT II. 


Culture, expences and produce of ten perches, 
the foil a light gravelly loam. 1764. 


In autumn, 1762, this piece was fallowed. In 
April, 1764, plowed it by the tenth earth on to 
three feet ridges, arched them in a day or twa after. 
by the eleventh, and drilled on to the top of each 
a double row of barley, one foot aſunder, taking 
half a peck of ſeed. Hand-hoed the, rows by the 
end of May, and horſe-hoed them the firſt week in 
June. In the middle of the ſame month horſe-hoed 
them a ſecond time, turning the moulds which be- 
fore were - thrown againſt the rows: from them, 


* a e in the middle of the intervals. In 
„ a fow 
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Eleven plowings - - O II 
Harrowing — — - 0 0 
Drilling = I 85 6 
Seed . - oO 2 
Two hand-hoeings — „ 
One hand- weeding — 
Four horſe-hoeings a Pa o 2 
Reaping . - - K 

* 

o 2 


Threſhing - - - 


+: 
a few days after the rows were hand-hoed. In the 
middle of July horſe-hoed them again, the contrary 
way to the laſt; and the firſt week in Auguſt again 
for the laſt time; hand-weeded the rows ſoon after. 


Reaped it the laſt week in the ſame month. The 


produce one buſhel, and half a peck. The ex- 
pences proportioned to the acre are as follow : 


EEFENCES. 4 3 


Harveſting, &c. . Oe 
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PRODUCE. 


Two quarters and two buſhels, at 206. 2 5 0 
Loſs _ — 7 - E 
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Harrowing 1 9 0 
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This ſeems almoſt in every reſpect to confirm 
what was the concluſion we ſhould be led to infer 
from the former experiments. Notwithſtanding 
all the care that could be taken, yet when this 
grain was in the ear, much of it fell into the inter. 
vals, and was intangled in ſuch a manner, as to loſe 
much of the beauty of its appearance; thougli the 
drilled wheat, bent and inclined different ways, 1 | 
was not beaten down. 


«EXPERIMENT. III. g ö 
Culture, expences and produce of ten perchby as | 
the firſt field. 1762. ] 


Fallowed from the autumn of 1762, plowed it 
the ſecond week in April, 1764, on to the five feet 
ridges, and in a few days after arched them up, 
and harrowed them. This made ten clean earths. 
The twenty-firſt of the ſame month drilled them 
three rows eight inches aſunder, with barley on the 
crown of each ridge, uſing half a peck of ſeed. 
Hand- hoed the rows on the thirtieth of May, the 
ſecond week in June horſe-hoed them, turning a 
furrow from the plants banked up, and an open 1 
furrow in the middle of each interval Reaped it 
the twenty-ſecond of Auguſt. The produce one 6 
buſhel and one peck per acre.— The Expencey N 
produce, &c. per ACTE, as s follows : : ; 


5 . 

Ten vlonihas' - - TW 0 10 

Harrowing . ä th 
Drilling * - 99 7 
Reed -  - 8928 * „ WM -V 
Two hand-hoeings $ 09419540 58: 
Four horſe-hoeings - %% 0 #3 © 
Reaping - . - „ 

. '#. 9.0 ; 

Brought ve 


n „ ie 1907 L285" fo 
r Brought over M by | = | - 'L 9 0 
18 Threſhing | TT Sp - 0 2 75 7 
2 | 11,30 01 mmm 
e 1 CTR e | 113 32 
et ? PE as +: 
| RD 3 
PRODUCE. 
Two quarters three buſhels, at 205%. 2 1+ -6 
as 19G AM | E en 
Loſs — = _— 97 O 14 92 
8 „ 1 J. 8. d. | 
Ia Plomng „ PF. 
F Harrowing — = 5 0,0 4x 
I Drilling, -  &'s ot 
Fu Horſe-hoeing 1 1 3. 
he Carting in harveſt = 0 oO 3+ 
d, | | $201 626210 OW 
4 3 O 17 52 
he | | ot 7750 2 
di Total loſs - — wn - . 2 355 
8 This experiment did not turn out much better 
ny than the abide ones; ſo that drillipg barley 
e that year proved uniformly unſucceſsful. In 
F 1765, and 1766, the caſe was the ſame. In 1767, 
2 ſome other trials were made of the ſucceſs, of which 
4 the following experiment may ſerve to give an idea. 
3 *« EXPERIMENT IV. 34 
0 Culture, expence and produce of ten perches in 
8 N the ſecond field. 1767. | 
9 This piece yielded horſe-hoed peaſe in 1766, of 
the white boiling fort, and in the perfection of 
N tillage and manure. The piece was marked after 
zbt harveſt, with an intention of trying the beſt method 


that 
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| that poſſibly could be taken to produce a a oreat 
crop of barley in the horſe-hoeing manner. It was 
plowed three times in the laſt autumn, the laſt of I l 
which turned in a load and a half of rotten farm- | 
yard dung, that had been well mixed. In the be. | 
ginning of March, 1767, ſtirred it again, and threw Dr 
it on to the five feet ridges, and ſoon after arched 
them up, harrowing in three buſhels of malt-duſt. MC? 
Drilled four rows of barley on the crown of each 

ridge, eight inches aſunder, uſing half a peck of 

ſced. All the following wet ſeaſon, the greateſ To 
care was taken to keep the crop free from weeds, 
Horfe-hoed i it four times, hand-hoed it chrice, and 


gave it two hand-weedings. Reaped it in the at 
middle of Auguſt. The product one buſhel and ebe 


one peck. Proportion and acres follows: oy 
EXPENCES. 5 
ö 2 J. d. van 
Five plowings - — o 5 9 crea 
Harrowing — 8 „ prox 
Drilling - - ” oO o 9 ihe 
Seed - - — 6 3 Maſt 
Four horſe-hoeingss - o 2 8 Mhave 
Coſt and labour of manuring, &c. 2 3 o Pothe 
Three hand hoeings - .- 0 12 © BW « 
Two — : - o 4 9 che 
Reaping - o 3 o feeaſo 
Harveſting 34 — 5 o 2 o Mini 
Threſhing| - - O 3 9 lia 
—— s 
1 4 4 o FHhydr 
Rent, &c. - wi rod o 17 o Wien 
— Wn thi 
5 1 » crops 
| PRODUCE. 7's ſs in | 
Two quarters four buſhels, at 2 . 6 2 
— — 
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| . 

Plowing - - 9 12 25 

Harrowing - - ©. 0. 9 

Manuring - - I 2. 9x 

Drilling — - e 
Horſe-hoeing - 8 

Carting in harveſt — 8 

-2 iger 

Total loſs — + 4 8 


—__4 


The ſmallneſs of the crop 1s here (as the gentle- _ 
man who made the experiment juſtly obſerves) _ 
even more amazing than the loſs of money. If 
ay crop, in the horſe hoeing method, could be 
expected to have turned out well, ſurely this might, 


x it had ſo much manuring, and every other ad- 
vantage which was likely to procuce a great in- 


creaſe. Four rows occupy a conſiderable” ſpace in 
proportion to the whole ſurface; conſequently on 
the principles of the equally diſtant rows and broad- 
caſt methods of ſowing the crop here, ought to 
have been very great, yet experiment proved it | 


otherwiſe, 


As this year (ſays 1 my author) much reſembled [ 
the laſt in point of weather, the wetneſs of the 


ſeaſon cauſed the weeds to riſe with unabated fury. 


In ſuch a ſeaſon, the drill huſbandry has one great 
advantage, as, by means of the ſpaces between the 


rows, there is an opportunity of extirpating theſe 
hydra-headed enemies. The expence, it is true, 
is enormous, but then the work cannot be done 
in the broad-caſt method. —This (with ſome drilled 
crops) is a benefit of the nobleſt kind; but 


in barley much abated by the damage the latter 


operations do the crop. This year, like the pre- 


ceding ones, it was found extremely difficult to 


prevent almoſt the deſtruction of 1 it in ſome acres 
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by the laſt horſe and hand-hoeing, in every mode 
of drilling for the horſe-hoe, the barley falls into 
the intervals, bending and mtangling every way, 
in ſo much, that the horſe cannot move without de- 
ſtroying much of ir. This is an inconvenience 
which exiſts not a little, when the intervals are not 

lowed at all from the natural weakneſs of the 
ftalks; but when in horſe-hoeing, the plough goes 
pretty near the rows, as it oughr always to do, if 
we expect benefit from the operation, the roots are 
ſomewhat looſened, and the evil becomes much 
greater. This is the caſe generally, if it cuts nearer 
than five inches, and often if it goes ſo near only as 
ſix inches. Wheat, though the ſtalks are far weaker 
than thoſe of beans, ſupports itfelf pretty well; fo 
that the damage from horſe-hoing is inconſiderable. 
J do not at preſent recollect any writer Who has 
practiſed the new huſbandry that makes this com- 
plaint. Several have mentioned the ' agreeable 
fpeQacle which clean rows of corn preſent;—this 


is true of barley while young; but when it is three- 


fourths, or fully grown, it is the very reverſe, all 
ſprouting about, broken and intangled, exhibiting 
ſurely a much more difagreeable object than a 
broad-caſt feid, which, from its thickneſs, is level. 
The product, profit, or loſs, of any mode of 
huſbandry, are the points that alone deſerve a ſe- 
rious confideration. We find, from all theſe crops, 
that horſe-hoeing of barley is a bad cuſtom. We 
muſt follow the o/d practice here, if we expect any 
ſucceſs ; as the ne is contrary to the nature of the 

plant, and totally unprofitable. 5 
As to the fine ſtate the ſo'l is left in after a horſe . 
hoed crop; © in profitable crops (continues he) 
this is a moſt important circumſtance; but no- 
thing, when every crop is unprofitable. Of what 
uſe is all the cleaning in the world, all the tillage, 
manure, weeding, and labour, that can be beſtowed 
g upon 


1 ] 
upon the ſoil, if it is never to repay the expence ? 
It matters not to ſay, that my land is in excellent 
order, if I am bound to crop it in a mode that 


will never give a profitable crop. The longer 
barley is drilled in the ſame field, the greater che 


loſs ſuſtained, till millions are waſted. It it be laid, 


that a horſe-hoed crop of barley is a preparation for 
any thing elſe, I anſwer, that it is far inferior to a 
fallow. Walk into a drilled field of barley, and 
behold the multitudes of weeds at harveſt; I have 
given four horſe-hoeings, three lgnd-hoeings,, and 
three weedings, and yer found ny weeds in the 
crops at harveſt. With barley it is impoſſible to 
extirpate them. You cannot get into'the intervals 
at laſt without deſtroying the crop; ; the weeds then 
ſpring up, and the field, after reaping, will exbibit 
a very different appearance from a tummer's fal- 

low.” 

It is allowed, that ſome crops enrich! and mellow 
the ground ſo much, as to be preferable to a fal- 
low; but this horſe-hoed barley is not found to do, 
as it ſpreads about the ſoil, and admits the ſun- 
beams to every part of the ſurface. Add to this 
the great attention required by it; whereas à fal- 
low 1 requires ſcarcely any at all. And ſurely theſe 
are circumſtances which muſt argue againſt the 
new method, with every perfon who ſeriouſly con- 
ſiders the ſabject, and is capable of conviction 
from experiment. However, 1 ſhall add' ſome 
farther comparative trials, which will put the mat- 


ter beyond a doubt, as they were made upon di- 


* 
viſions of the ſame land, treated in a manner as 
ſimilar as the difference af the two modes to be 


compared could poſſibly admit of in ſuch Kind, of 


experiments. 
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<EXPERIMENT I. 


Culture, expences and produce of twenty 


perches of a field, the ſoil a looſe wood-cock 

loam, with a clay beneath. 1764. 

In autumn, 1762, it was plowed for the fir 
time. It received eight earths more in the ſucceed- 
ing ſpring and ſummer, the laſt of which threw it 
on to two ridges for the winter, In the middle of 
March, 1764, the tenth ſtirring was given, which 
threw half of it on to five feet ridges, and the other 
half on to common three feet ones. Plowed then 
again in the middle of April, arching up the fir, 
and plowing and ſowing the other; and harrowed 


both twice; then drilled the five feet ridges with x 


treble row of barley on each, eight inches aſunder, 


uſing half a peck, the broad-caſt a peck of ſeed; 
and water-furrowed both equally.—Hand-hoed the 


rows the laſt week in May; and the firſt in Jun: 
horſe-hoed them for the firſt time, turning a furroy 


from the rows, and throwing up a little ridge in 
the middle of each interval. About a week after. 


wards, hand-hoed them again. The end of the 


month, gave the ſecond horſe-hoeing, and hand- 


weeded the rows, The operations of cleaning, &c. 
were finiſhed by the twelfth of July, by two more 
horſe-hoeings, and one hand-hoeing. The hork 


work was very prejudicial to the barley, from its 


being much bent, broken, and entangled. They 


were both cut the end of Auguſt, the drills reaped, 


and thebroad-caſt mown; and being threſhed di 


rectly, the produce WAS : , 
The drilled 7 HO AAS 2 » 3 
2 


The broad - caſt 
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The proportions, per acre, were as follows: 
B ROA D- AS T. 41170 
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, 
Three quarters, one buſhel, at 20s 3 2 6 


Plowing 4 0-26. 6 
Harrowing = = a 0: a 
Carting in harveſt 4 *. 0. a 


Total loſs: -- = - 57 0 : 18 5 
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EXPENC E 8. 
Eleven plowings 5 Alco Hache 
Harrowing 1 3 98 
Water-furrowing 0 


&1 d. 


4 — J. 
Brought over C O 12 10 
Drilling - — oO 0 3 
Four horſe-hoeings . 1 
Three hand- . VVV 
Seed - A l 15:10 
One weeding — ES 0021 0 
Reaping > - 1 if ; A q 1413 90 
Harveſting, &c. a — „ Y 
Threſhing 2 oder 
PESO | 5 2 2143 67 9; 
Rent, &C. I * | 8 I 14, © 

3 11 10; 
PRODUCE. 33 Ate 
One-quarter and 7 buſhels, at 20s, 1 17 6 
Loſs 3 *＋ 1 14 41 
8 | VV 
Plowing — "Ws o 16 6 
_ Harrowing - = oO 0 42 
Drilling - — © 0 - 4s 
Horſe-hoeing  -— 6-7 2 
Carting in harveſt - „„ 
o 18 112 
Toial loſs. - — = 213 47 
Loſs by the broad- caſt | „„ 


Broad - caſt better by 85 3 11 


* 5 


As fav as this trial extends, it is in favour of the 
broad- caſt method of ſowing. - It is to be obſerved 
alſo, that in moiſt and wet ſoils, a barley crop 1s 


by far the moſt uncertain that can be . 
| | 


— * 


„ nl. Tino Mts of hog 


For |] 
if the huſbandry be not quite maſterly and com- 
lete. Without a rich ſoil, the product will. fel- 
dom be found to anſwer the expence of a fallow- 


ing. On land that is poor, and out of heart, it 


ought always to ſucceed a fallowed crop, if the 
farmer looks no farther than to the barley {elf for 
his advantage. But when the foil is in good heart, 
or naturally very rich, the increaſe will very well 
pay the expences of a year's fallow, for the pur- 
poſe of bringing it perfectly clean; or if clover is 
ſown with the barley, (which was the caſe with 
this broad-caſt piece) it certainly anſwers to take 
every means to prepare for the crop, becauſe a 
good huſbandman, when a field is thrown into a 
regular courſe of crops, looks not only to one 
(particularly not to the firſt) for a recompence of 
his expence, but to all in courſe, as the fallow pre- 
pares for them all. The horſc-hoed barley par- 
takes of this circumſtance, but by no means in the 
ſame degree, as the crop of clover that remains 


after the broad- caſt barley is gone, is a more pro- 


fitable advance towards future crops, than the till- 


age beſtowed on the barley while growing, can be 


expected to produce. 


„ EXPERIMENT I. 


Culture, expences, and produce of twenty perches 
of a ſecond field, the foil light, gravelly loam. 
1764. | 
The preparation of this piece, as well as of the 

preceding, conſiſted of a fummer and two winter- 

fallows. It was firſt plowed in autumn, 1762, 

and fix times more the ſpring and ſummer follow- 

ing. In March, 1764, it was once ſtirred, throw- 


ing one half of it on to five feet ridges, and the 


other flat, The firſt week in April, gave it the 
laſt ſtirring, arching up the ridges ; and harrowing 
them. 
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them. Drilled three rows eight inches aſunder, on 
the top of each, uſing half a peck of ſeed: plowed 
the other flat again, and harrowed in a peck of ſeed: 
hand-hoed the rows the firſt week in May ; and in 
a few days after horſe-hoed them. The operation 
was repeated at the end of the month, and again 

the ſecond week in June. Hand-hoed it again, 
and weeded it the ſame month. The firſt week in 
July, it was horſe-hoed for the laſt time. The 
laſt week in Auguſt, reaped it, and at the ſame 
time mowed the broad-caſt. Product of the firſt, 
one buſhel ; of the latter, two buſhels. Proportions, 
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EX PEN CES. 


f | i | [4 : S. d. 
Nine plowings - ” 0 9 o 
Harrowing - - o 0: 4 
Prilling - . - 0 
Seed — 8 9 6 0 
Four horſe-hoeings - - o +8 
Two hand-hoeings - - 0 -S 3 
One weeding - - 0 2 10 
Reaping - - 89 9-9 
Harveſting = — 8 
Threſhing - „ 98 
E 1 13 4 
Rent, &c. q - 13s 0 
3 7 4 
| PRODUCE. 
Two quarters, at 205. 3 0 
Lols 2 - - 1 
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Plowing = - O 13 
Harrowing . = © © 
Drilling - - 0 © 
Horſe-hoeing - 1 
Carting in harveſt oO © 
Total loſs 3 : - 
BROAD-CAST. 
EXPENCES. 
Nine plowings — 
Harrow ing - - - 
Seed 1 
Sowing a > 
Mowing = - - 
Harveſting = - — 
Threſhing = - — 
Rent, &c. - 8 
PRODUCE. 
Four quarters, at 20s. Fe. 
Expences - 
Profit _— 
Plowing 0 : 
Harrowing - - 
Carting in harveſt 
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lear profit 5 — o 3 62 t 

a . * 

Loſs by the drilled - - 1 al 

Profit by the broad-caſt o 3 52 P 
Superiority of the latter - 2: 167 


The loſs here by the drilled is very great. The 
difference of two pounds per acre (as Mr. Young 
very juſtly obſerves) is an almoſt immenſe one; 
and eſpecially when the land is left, under clover 
in twenty times a more profitable ſtate than after 
the loſing crop, which appears to be the caſe.— 
The courſe of experiments will beſt - evince the 
truth of this reaſoning. | 


«EXPERIMENT III. 


: Culture, expences, and produce of twenty perches Ren 
of the firſt field, 1765. 


In the year 1754, this piece yielded broad- cal 
turnips, which were managed in a common man— 
ner. They were drawn for cattle in December 


and January. In March, plowed it. Stirred it Thre 
twice more in April. the laſt of which threw haf Expe 
of it on to five feet ridges, and half on to common 


three fect ones. In the beginaing of May, plowed 
and ſowed the latter with a peck of ſeed broad-caft, 
and hand-hoed it three times; at the ſame time 
arched up the five ridges, and, harrowing then 
thrice, drilled three rows one foot aſunder, on the 
top of each, riſing half a peck of feed, It was 
the ſecond week of June before the corn was higi 
enough to hand-hoe, when it was done, and hor 
hoed 1 in a few days after. Before the end of the 
month, another horſe-hoeing, a hand- hoeing, and 
a hand-weeding, were given. In July, two Shore. 
N hocings 


11 


hoeings more, and another hand-hoeing. Mowed 
the broad-caſt, and reaped the drilled, the ſecond 
week in Auguſt, Product of the firſt, one buſhel 
and two pecks.—Of the ſecond, one buſhel, — 


Proportion, per acre, as follows: 
 BROAD-CAST. 
EXPENCES. 


| „ 
Four plowings - - 8 4 
Three harrowinge . - o 9 6 
Water-furrowing „ 
Seed — — 337 
Sowing — 8 - . 
Mowing — - 6 3-0 
Harveſting, &c, - - 2 2 
Threſhing >» - 0.3 M 
1 1 
Rent, &c. - - - 0 17 
: I 19 4 
err 
Three quarters, at 20s, bk - 206 
Expences - - We 118 4 
Profit . 3 = 1 © 0 
1 
Plowing — - 8 
Harrowing 65 
Carting in harveſt - Oo © 6: 
= O.. 6 - bh 
Clear profit = - - o 16 7 
R 3 DRILLED. 
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DR IIA 
"EXPENCES *' 


Four plowings - - - 
Three harrowings - - 
Water-furrowing = 
Seed . 1 Wits” 
Drilling J 
Four horſe-hoeings — 
Three hand-hoeings = - 
One hand-weeding = - 
Reaping - 
Harveſting, &c, 
Threſhing - 
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Total loſs . 0 17 11; 


Profit by the broad-caſt = - = o 16 72 
Loſs by the drilled 8 2 o 17 115 


Superiority of the former — 1 14 7 
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The drilled barley is ſtill unprofitable. This 


broad-caſt crop is not to be reckoned a large one; 
but even the unprofitable crops of this Kind, ap- 
pear to maintain a ſuperiority over the drilled ones. 


«EXPERIMENT IV. 


Culture, expences and produce of twenty perches 
in the ſecond field. 176g. 


This piece was alſo cropped with broad - caſt tur- 
nips, managed in the common manner, in 1764, 
which were drawn for cattle in January and Fe- 
bruary. Plowed it in the beginning of March, 
and a ſecond time at the end of the ſame month, 
throwing halt of it on to five feet ridges, and leav- 
ing the other half flat. It was the middle of April 
betore the ſeed earth was given, when the ridges 
were arched up, harrowed, and drilled in three 


rows, eight inches aſunder, with half a peck of feed, 


and the other plowed again flat, and a peck of ſeed 
harrowed in. The firit week in June hand-hoed 


the rows, and in a day or two after, gave it the 


firſt horſe-hoeing. During the remainder of June, 
and the month of July, horſe-hoed it thrice more, 
hand-hoed it once more, and weeded it once. 
Reaped the middle of Auguſt. The product three 
pecks and three quarts. Mowed the broad- caſt at 
the ſame time. The produce, one buſhel, three 
pecks and a half, The proportions, per acre, as 
follow: 
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| . 
Brought over — - O 13 6 B. 
Sowing = - - — „„ R 
Manuring J H 
Harveſting i — — 898 2 2 FT 

2 =» EE 7 o 3 9 
| O 19 II Ri 

Rent, &c. — © 0 

1 1 


PRODUCE. 


Three quarters, 6 buſhels, at 20s. - 3 15 © Li 
Expences = . - I 16 11 
Profit 8 - 1 1 x Pl 
1 | — — H. 
7 k 6 + D. 
Plowing = SS 2 #7 H. 
Harrowing - - 0 0 45 Ca 
Carting in harveſt - 6 & 65 
oO 4 1; | 
* "Te 
Clear profit - - 1 13 115 | 
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EXPENCAS: Su 
; Three plowings IM + {a © 3 © | 
Harrowing ” = - 0 0 6 
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; Pour horſe-hoeings - V ba 
1 | Two hand-hoeings = - - 0:4 5 ref 
N One wee ding 07 0 che 
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Profit by the broad-caſt 7 1 14 28S 
Loſs by the drilled - - ve mm25 


Superiority of the former * 2 65 


Here again the broad-caſt has the preference to 
the other. Sowing a hundred acres with drilled 
barley, (as my author obſerves) according to the 
reſult of theſe experiments, he would ſtand a great 
chance of being aboye two hundred pounds out of 
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« EXPERIMENT v. 


Culture, expences, and produce of twenty perches 


of the firſt field. 1766. 


This was intended to compare the two modes of 


ſowing in the perfection of tillage and manuring, 


in order to diſcover which mode would pay beſt for 
an expenſive culture. It had been firſt plowed in 


October, 1764, on to the ridge for winter. In 
March, 1765, it received the firit ſpring plowing ; 
the third earth was given in April, when it was 
twice harrowed. The firſt week in May, it was 
manured with two loads of a compoſt of coal-aſhes, 
mortar, rubbiſh, hogs dung, &c. equally mixed, 
Plowed it twice more the ſame month, and again 


in June. From thence till October, it had a 


plowing every month ; the laſt of which, the tenth, 
threw it on to the ridge, turning in two loads of 
rotten farm-yard dung. In the beginning of 
March, 1766, plowed it again, throwing half of 
it on to five feet ridges, and half on to common 
three feet ones; and ſoon after arched up the firſt 
by another earth, and harrowing it fine, drilled 
three rows of barley, one foot aſunder, on the top 
of each, with half a peck of feed. At the ſame 
time, harrowed in a peck of feed on the other half. 
Nothing could have come up more luxuriantly. 
The laſt week in April, hand-hoed the rows of the 
drilled half, and horſe-hoed them in the beginning 
of May, which was repeated before the expiration 
of that month. In June, two horſe-hoeings more 
were given, a hand-hoeing, and a weeding ; and 
the firſt week in July, another hand-weeding, 
Reaped in the middle of Auguſt.—Product, one 
buſhel and one peck, Mowed the broad-caſt at 
the ſame time.—Produce, four buſhels and half a 
peck, —The proportions per acre were as follow : 


BROAD- 
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B ROA PD- CAST. 
EXPENCES. 
. 
Twelve plowings — O 12 8 
Harrowing - - -  & © 
Water-furrowing - - & 4 © 
Seed - - - O 12 0 
Sowing - - „ 
Firſt harrowing - - 216 i 
Second ditto - - 2 Þ 
Mowing 8 — © 1" 
Harveſting - .f a5 
Threſhing — = % 
? ; S: . $7; 
Rear, &c. - — 2 1 14 © 
6 17 o 
PRODUCE. | £ 
Eight quarters, 2 buſhels, at =o - 86 6.3 
Expences | 0 - - 6.10 7 
Profit - - - 2 9 3 
: . 2 
Plowing - = 
Harrowing - - 1 
Manuring the firſt <- 3 1 8 
Ditto the ſecond — = o 10 © 
Carting in harveſt < 0 0 6x 
| « 4 2 Oz 
The above profit . - 3 9-8 
Loſs + i oo. 5 
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Three plowings - - 
Harrowing "2 5 
Water- furrowing as - 
Manuring - * | - 
Seed $8: 223 6 $ 
Drilling — . 
Four horſe-hoeings — 6 
Two hand- hoeings | Fw 1 
Two weedings * oo 
Reaping - - 
Harveſting, &c. — "Ep 
Threſhing - 0 
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Twenty buſhels, at 25% = 
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Plowing = - 1 
Harrowing - x O 
Manuring - - ay 
Drilling - © O 
Horſe-hoeing - « O 
Carting in harveſt - O 


Total loſs - 0 | 9 0 ; 52 
Ditto by the broad-caſt - . 


Latter ſuperior by 1 — 5 % 0+ 
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The manuring here was ſo expenſive, that it is 
not ſurpriſing that both theſe ſhould be loſing 
crops. The produce of the broad-calt is fo con- 
ſiderable, that if we take the heart the land is left 
in, into the account, it may be called even adyan- 
tageous. But the loſs on the drilled appears fo 
great, as to leave little hope of repaying it by fu- 
ture crops of. barley at leaſt. The value of this 
crop is but three pounds, two ſhillings, and ſix- 
pence, from the firſt vigour of the manure, and 
the loſs above nine pounds, ſo that there ſeems no 

probability of the barley ever recompenſing it. 
What a vaſt difference (ſays my author) is that 
of ſeven hundred and forty pounds in the culture 
of one hundred acres of barley. Yet ſuch 1s the 
difference in one year between ſowing and drilling 


of barley. ; 
«EXPERIMENT. VI 
Culture, expences, and produce of fifty perches 
of the firſt field. 1766. 


In the autumn of 1765, ploughed a piece of 
horſe-hoed potatoe land on to the ridge, for winter. 
On the twenty-firſt, harrowed it twice. 
twentieth, 1766, plowed 3 it flat, The twenty-firſt, 
it was harrowed twice. April the eighteenth, 
plowed it on to five parts of ten perches, in the 
tollowing manner, and harrowed them twice. 

No. 1. Flat, and drilled it in equally diſtant 
rows, one foot aſunder, with thrce gallons and one 


pint of ſeed. | 
2. Flat: drilled it in equally diſtant rows, two 


feet aſunder, with one galion, three quarts, and 


one pint of ſeed. 
3. Ridges, three feet aſunder. 


on each; 


of ſced. 


Drilled one row 
one gallon, two quarts, and half a FOR 


2 2 4. Six 
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4. Six feet ridges, double rows, one foot aſun- 
der; on each one gallon, two quarts, and half a 
pint of ſeed. 

5. Flat: ſowed broad- caſt; with three gallons 
and three quarts of ſeed. 

June the twelfth, hand-hoed No. 1, 2, 3, 
and 4. The ſeventeenth, horſe-hoed No. 3 and 4. 


The twenty-ſeventh, hand-hoed No. 2. again,— 


No. 1. was cloſed. Repeated the horſe-hoeing of 
No. 3 and 4, the twenty-eighth. Auguſt: the twens 
tieth, cut them, The produce, 


No. 1. 1 Buſhel, 3 pecks and an half 


2. Ditto 
3. 3 Pecks and 3 quarters 
4. Ditto 


S 5. 2 Buſhels and 2 pecks 
The proportions, per acre, were the following: 


No. 1. 

EXPENCES, 
| „ 
Three plowings = - 898 
Four harrowings - - o O 8 
Water-furrowing 0:3. © 
Six buſhels and one peck of ſed — 0 18 9 
Drilling 8 0 
| Hand-hoeing once 0M 0 5 0 
Mowing - * 88 
Harveſting 8 - 0 3 9 
Threſhing - - - o 5 © 
| I 16 11 
Rent, &c. - > F Q 17-0 
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E | 


Profit a „ 


Plowing — - 

Harrowing 5 
Drilling - > 
_ Carting in harveſt - 
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_ Plowing 4 - y 
Harrowing 4 4 
Water-furrowing 
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No. 4. 
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| COMPARISON. „ Hh 
"6 1 

Profit 6 the broad-caſt . 2 16 22 1 
Ditto by equally diſtant rows 2 feet 0 11 5 145 


T he former ſuperior bß 1 4 9+ 


profit by the broad - caſt 8 2 16 24 
By the equally diſtant rows 1 af. foot - 1 6 3x 
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The former better by = ne: . + $a 


Profit by the broad. caſt . 2 16 25 
Loſs by double rows, with 5 feet - 


_inveryals - - b o 99 3 
The former better ß 3 5 6 
Profit fo W 
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Profit by equally diſtant 2 feet 8 1 11 oy 
Ditto by ditto 1 foot 111 
The former better by 8 0 br 15 
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Superiority of the tormer | > „ 1 
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Loſs by equally diſtant 3 feet 22 2s 4; 
2 Ditio by double rows, 5 feet intervals o 9 9% 


compared with former trials. 


1 would have formed their concluſions upon the ve 
© firſt or ſecond of theſe experiments; but a numb 
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| 5 < 
Profit by equally diſtant 1 fot 1 6 q£ 
- Loſs by double rows, 3 feet intervals „„ 
| Superiority of the former e 
Profit by equally diſtant 1 foot „ 3; 
| Loſs c =. .--  , ©28 :298 


The former ſuperior „ i 65 


de latter beiter by | + - 0: 25 


% The 1 5 caſt is here vaſtly ſuperior to all 


1 the reſt. From which we may deduce, that the old 
mode is better than thoſe methods lo much talked 


of in ſowing. 

In order of profit, the next is the two fee 
equally diſtant drills; it was not generally ſup 
poſed that they would exceed the common ones, 
yet it, appeared that they did in many trials. The 
double rows with five feet intervals, and the equal) 


diſſtant three feet, are both loſing crops, and nearh 


in the ſame degree; which is what might well be 
ſuppoſed, as they both occupy the lame ſpace 0 
ground; but the ſmall ſuperiority is with the dou 
ble rows, and this probably 1s owing to the cor 


being better ſupported, and leſs liable to be d 
: maged by the horſe-hoeing than ſingle ones. 


is obſerved, that the want of more horſe-hoeing 
does not appear in the product of theſe piece 


People who are fond of drawing inference: 


1 
of them uniformly repeated, with proper variations, 
is what alone can be depended upon in practical 
huſbandry z nor can even theſe prove ſufficient to 
eſtabliſh any truth, if every circumſtance or event 
is not, in ſome meaſure, attended to. A bad ſea- 
ſon, an unforeſeen accident, may ſpoil the beſt 
crop in the world; all this is in the hands of Pro. 
vidence; and though we ſow alike, we cannot be 
ſure always to reap alike; this is not the fault of 
the farmer; yet where good huſbandry is attended 
to, the. returns, in general, will be ſuch as will 
repay. the toil. and expences ; and if by ſuch me- 
thods, we preſerve the earth, we ſhall certainly act. 
prudently. All other matters can be proved only 
by judgment, and a long experience, both of which 


appear to be ſtrongly in favour of the old method 


of cultivating ; barley. 1 

As to the quantity of ſeed neceſſary. in the horſe- 
hoeing culture of barley, it appears from various 
experiments, that about two buſhels, or two and 
an half, are the proper proportions; and for equally 
diſtant rows of ſix inches, one foot eighteen inches, 
or two feet, three or three and an half, are gene- 
rally the due quantity z though- ſome modern 
authors have recommended a leſs proportion. 

As to the time of ſowing, upon the whole it is 
found, that in the culture of barley, the greateſt 


care ought to be taken to ſow it early; and if 


this grain is what he chiefly wiſhes ſhould ſucceed 
in his land, in February, or in March. at lateſt, it 
ſhould be put into the ground. The ſucceſs of 
ſome crops as have been ſown later, are not pro- 
perly to be uſed as arguments to the contrary, as 
theſe are moſt likely to be owing to other circum- 
ſtances; and even theſe might have proved more 
beneficial, (if the einn admitted a it) Dy an 
earlier ſowing, 
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C H A Vs | VIII. 


Of Oats je=their culture, in the old Method; in the 


n Compariſon between ibem; with various 


- Experiments. 


F OUR ſorts of oats are reckoned to be culti- 
vated in England; namely, the white, the black, 
the brown; or red, and the naked oat ; though 
me ſuppoſe all theſe to be only accidental vari- 
ations, yet there are thoſe who have obſerved them 
for ſeveral years together, without remarking any 
alteration when they have been ſeparaiely culti- 
vated; but ſay that in the colour of the grain 
The whiteſt oatmeal is generally made from the 
white ſort, and conſequently. where the people live 
moſtly upon oat-bread, this is generally moſt ar. 
terfded” to. But in the northern parts of England,; 
the black oat is more commonly cultivated, which 
is'reckoned very good food for horſes. In Derby: 
ſhire; Staffordſhire, and Cheſhire, they raiſe- the 
ved ofts, but theſe are ſeldom ſeen near London. 
The ſtraw df theſe oats (which are hardy and yield 
A good increaſe) is of a browniſh red colour, as 
Went as the grain, which is thought to furniſh a 
better kind of provender for horſes, than even the 
Tf mentioned fore.” The leaſt common in the 
Fouthern counties of England, is that which is 
Allecb the naked dat; but this is pretty much cul- 
Trvated in dhe northern counties, in Scotland, and 
Th Wales, Wkerée ir is prized, particularly, on ac- 
ebunt of its grain threſhing clean out of the haſk, 
nd having no need to be carried to the mill, when 


Lonſiſts their principal difference. 


they mean to make oatmeal or griſt of it. 


We very often find oats ſown after à crop of 
wheat, rye, or barley; in which caſe, it is com- 
3 = We: 955 mon 
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mon. to turn the ſtubble with one plawing, about 
the beginning, and to ſow the ſeed in broad-caft_ 
at twice, hafrowing it once after the firſt ſowing, * 


harrow once or twice acroſs the furrows, in order 


to break the clods and cover the feeds; hut at the” 


other times, to harrow in the fame dire&ion wit. 


the furrows,"teſt the tubble ſhould be fag ea. 
the ſurface. Yet ſome aſſert, that it would be 


| 


”- o 


beter huſh:ndry ro ploy in the ſtubble in zutun 


that it might not rot, in the winter; and to give 
the land another plowing, and*a 'good* harrowing 
before the oats 'are ſown. This (cliey ſay): alt , 
make the ground fine, and more fit to receive the 
grain, che Factbafed ; produce” af which wilt note" 
thin repay the tillage, M. du Hamel, who adopts” 
this method, gives for an inſtance,” the example of 
M. d' Elu, Who having given three pfowings "to" 


. 


ſome of his oat-JanUs, in 1759, a year which was: 


very dry and unfqvgurable to Gats, yet obtained 4 


plentiful crop,” which held up. till they were que 
MY 2 YALE SLING 1053 DNILED In: „enen 
ripe, and yielded goock grain nötwir kanding the” 


drought of the feafon. bd 00 I; 


| „„ . ˙¹ onto. Ma 
It has been obſerved likewife, that when oats” 


(as frequently is the cafe) as ſown upon a lay, 6. 
on ground newly broken up, after only one plow- 


75 


ing, which js given in January, Nhen' che earth ig 


» Qs | Few HT 1. USA; ui eee nn 
moiſt, that the {ward ſhould Be turned down ; the 


harrowing to be in the fame diretibn with the für- 


rows, or but very little acroſs, leſt che turf ſhould 
be raiſed. But this again is faid to be bad huſban- 
dry, becauſe the ground would be Brought 10 a 
better tilth for other grain, for which' the fowing 
was intended, by giving the ſward time to rot be- 
fore the oats are ſown, becauſe the roots of the graſs 
would prevent thoſe of the corn from ſtriking” 
downward into the cart. 
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A moiſter ſoil is neceſſary for the black oats than 
for the white ſort; and the latter being a more 
hardy plant, may be ſewn earlier. The white ra- 
ther delight in a drier land, and conſequently will: 
do well on ſand and gravel, and are reckoned the 
beſt of all corn for ground ſubject to weeds, be- 
cauſe it may be plowed later for them, and they 
riſe fooner, and top the weeds better than the 
black oats. When white oats are ſown, it ſhould 
be in dry weather, though the ground may be 
moiſter for them than for barley; becauſe the thin- 


ner coat of the latter is ſooner chilled by the moiſ- 
ture it imbibes, whereas the double huſk. which 
protects white oats, may better reſiſt the entrance 
of the wet. Mr. Liſle, who is of this opinion, 


* 


adds, that according to his obſer vation, the white 


oats require a rich foil, becauſe their ſtraw growing 
very large, cannot be ſupported without good 
ſucceſsful with white oats, and that even a mixed 
mould, between white. earth and red clay, is not 


rich enough for feeding them; though the red 


and the white .clays, when in good heart, fre- 
quently prove very fuitable + 
The white oats are generally reckoned to pro- 
duce a greater increaſe than the black ones. Mr. 


Liſle thraſhed a ſtack of twenty-eight loads of the 


former, which yielded (as he lays) more grain than 


a ſtack of thirty-eight loads of the latter; and an 
ordinary crop of white oats has often been found 
equal to a middling crop of black oats. Beſides, 
it is added, that the laſt ſort is moſt liable to 
blights, and. particularly when a dry, cold ſpring, 
is ſucceeded by a hot ſummer, and the grain has 
been ſown in a lay ground.—The culture, manner 
of mowing, and ordering them at harveſt, is the 
ſame, only that black oats are apt to ſhed moſt as 


they ſtand, but the white ones as they lie, which 


cannot 


juices, that white, chalky ground, will prove un- 
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cannot be conſidered as any very material diffe- 
rence. 

In the beginning of May, i in the year 1709, Mr. 
Liſle ſowed in ſome of his wheaten ground, where 
the corn had been deſtroyed by the ſharpneſs of the 
preceding winter, rath-ripe barley in one part, and 
ſhorr-grained white oats, which he diſtinguiſhes by ' 
the name of white Poland oats, in another. Both 
were ſown on the ſame day, in an equally fertile, 
moiſt, - and well-tilled ground. He thought the 
Poland oats would firſt be ripe, and was ſurpriſed 
when he ſaw, the rath-ripe barley ſpring up the, 
ſooneſt by four or five days; but when he reflected 
on the nature of each grain, he concluded the re- 
ſon was, that the oats having a double hull, and 
being conſequently better guarded from moiſture, 
could not imbibe the vegetable water ſo ſoon as the 
barley ; but that the texture of the flour of the oats, 
and the infolded fibres of the incloſed plant being 
ſofter, it would conſequently grow faſter. From 
hence he inferred, that to ſecure the growing of the 
Poland oats without rain, they muſt be put into 
the earth before it becomes ſo dry as is proper for 
barley ; not only becauſe the oats require more 
moiſture to make them grow, but alſo becauſe they 
lie ſo many days longer in the ground than barley 
before they come up. 
| Thoſe huſbandmen who underſtand the culture 
of oats, when they are about four inches high, run 
a wooden roller over them, after a ſhower of rain 
has ſoftened the clods ; by the breaking of which 
in this manner, freſh earth is laid to the roots of 
the plants, their tillering is conſiderably increaſed, 
if they have not been ſown too thick, and the ſur- 
face of the earth is ſmoothed, ſo that the mowers 
at harveſt are able to cut, cloſe to the plants, as 
they e are ordered to do, becauſe 3 
dom 
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dom grow high. Great care ſhould be taken in 

TOY JO JO"; 


weeding both of oats and barley. 


- 


When the ſtraw, of. oats, curn yellow, they are 


accounted ripe if che chaff opens, and begins to 
ſhew. the ſeed. When they are mowed, it is the 
cuſtom to ſuffer them tq lie ſome time for the dew 


and rain to plump them, and make them threſh | 


well, and, if weedy,' to deftroy the weeds ; But if 


Þ 5 


rain ſhould wet them much, they ſhould'be carried 


off s [ooh as they can be got tolerably dry again, 


leſt they ſhould, ſhed; for oats, are moſtly got in the 


wetteſt of all corn, provided the weeds amotipft 
them 


— 


een 0 
It is the opinion of 1 A. du Hamel, that fartners 
who keep many battle would find their account in 
houſing their oats directly, without letting them 
lie out after they. are cut, which is the common 
method, that rain and dew may moiſten and ſwell 
the grain. He adviſes huſbandmen, at leaft, to 
try the experiment upon a part of their COP. 
«Becauſe (fays he) the fodder will thus certaigly 
become much better for cattle, and much. leſs 
grain loſt, in the field. It may be objected (con- 


2 
+. 


 rinues that gentleman) that theſe oats will he dif- 


ficult to threſn; to which I anſwer, Thar if this 
be the only inconvenience, the ſuperior quality' of 
the fodder, and the ſowing of a quantity of, grain 
which would otherwiſe be ſhed, will, probably, 
more than 
threſher, Mi 8 
e But, allowing that the oats thus houſed can- 
not be threſhed quite clean, but that he 
- | | W1 


_ them lie dead.  Even,in thoſe rainy harveſts which 

generally ſpoil other corn, this grain receives little 
or no damage, the ſurface of its ſtraw and ears be- 
e II Ppriy N DA, fr; 48 5 1 n R 
ing ſo ſmooth and compact as to turn off water, 
and of ſo dry a hatufte, that "though Koufed wer, 

n ere 34: Gly. 2957 or H it in che . 
they neither become mouldy, nor heat in the mqw, 


pay the extraordinary wages of the 


_— MS. 


(Pw. 
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will neceſſarily remain in the ears, this will not be 
loſt to the farmer; for he is obliged to give His 
cattle unthreſhed oats, and they will eaſily find the 
grains remaining in the ftraw, which: will not, per- 
haps, exceed the quantity that would have dropped 
in the! field; and even granting, though it will. 
not happen, that the greateſt part of the Srai ain 
remain it the ear, yet it will not be Joſt! to a 
cious farmer; for what ſhoul& hinder him frem 
giving it to his horſes ? Suppoſing four ſheaves 
to yield a buſhel of oats, he needs then only to 
give his horſes thoſe ſheaves inſtead of a buſhel of 
corn. They will certainly: be longer feeding upon 
four ſheaves than upon a buſhel of cleaned cats, 
and will, at the ſame time, eat ſome ſtraw with the 
corn, which will fupply the place of other fodder, 
and probably prove: a more healthy food.“ —The 
method here mentioned, 1s recommended chiefly: 


to thoſe who live in very hot countries, or to be 


practiſed in very dry ſeaſons. 
The opinion that oats cut green will ripen while 


they are in ſwarth, Mr. Lifle has taken ſome pains 


to refute in the following manner.“ If by — 
ning (ſays he) be meant ſhrinking, drying, or 


withering, I muſt allow the poſition; bur if the 


countryman believes, that the greeniſh oat; cut 4 


fortnight, ten days, or even a week before it 18 


ripe, will proceed in its vegetative increaſe, and 
ſwell as well as harden by lying in ſwarth, I muſt 
deny it. This year (meaning the year 1707) J 
made a full experiment of the matter; for when 
the ſpring-corn was ſown, the ground being gene- 
rally dry, half the oats and barley did nor come up 
till the latter end of May, when rain came; 
whereby, in moſt places, half the crop was edge- 
pou The forward oats being then in danger of 
ſhedding, we were forced to cut down the greeniſh 


corn with the ripe, when W we ſhould have 


waited 
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and the pith was well hardened, but yery lean 


and much ſhrunk ; ſo that though this is to be 
done through neceſſity, yet it ought not to be 
Practiſed with ſuch indifference as is uſual among 


farmers. It is to be obſerved, that the pith of 


theſe green oats was well paſt the milk, and come 


to a floury ſubſtance.“. 7 
It is added by the ſame gentleman, that oats, are 


the worſt of all grain to keep, on account of the 


great moiſture in them; and even ſays, that they 
are very liable to heat in the mow; a circumſtance 
which others have ſeldom obſerved to happen. 
When this heat (ſays he) has been ſuch as to 
ſpoil them from growings TE: hoſts: look as en 
as a fox 

In a dry 3 ſome years ago, we are in- 
formed, that the drought proved the means of dif- 
covering a profitable uſe that might be made of 
oats, on ſuch occaſions, and which, probably, 
would likewiſe anſwer in the winter. Ir was this : 
Some milkmen, near London, boiled oatmeal in the 
water which they gave their cows to drink; and 
the conſequence was, that the expence was abun- 


dantly repaid by the additional quantity of milk 


which thoſe cows yielded more than ſuch as had 
not this maſh, which proved equally profitable and 
wholeſome, 

It is well 1 that oatmeal makes a head 
that many eſteem extremely nouriſhing, and which 
is the chief ſupport of the poor in Scotland, and 
in ſome of the northern counties of England; 


though it is certain, that this meal is of ſo heating 


a nature, as to produce cutaneous diſorders, and 


Tome | other diſeaſes, where ſo much of it is daily 


uicd —gheer is made 1 in ſome places of this grain; 
| 2 in 


waited ten days longer. I let them lie in ſwarth 
above a week, and when I carted them, I found 
the hull of the greeniſh oat had got a riper colour; 


Aa « 1 
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in Ruſſia, in particular, the lower claſs of people 
extract a drink from it. But its prinoipal uſe is for 
the fodder of horſes, for which purpoſe it is reck- 
oned very wholeſome, being ſweet, and of an open- 
ing nature; yet it is adviſed not to give it them 
before it has been ſweated in the mow, or other- 
wiſe dried, leſt it ſhould prove too laxative for them. 

How far the breed of this noble animal ought to 
be encouraged, this is not a proper place to diſ- 
cuſs, —The horſe is undoubtedly extremely uſeful, 
yet when appropriated to the uſes of luxury, there 


is no doubt but that they may prove a nuiſance. 


However, as a quantity of oats muſt always be 
raiſed, to feed ſuch. a number of horſes as being 
abſolutely neceſſary, do- not come under that pre- 
dicament, it is certain that this grain will be uleful 
for their ſupport, and, on that account, will al- 


ways be found to form a conſiderable. part of the 


: farmer's crop. 

[ ſhall here ſubjoin, as uſual, ſome experiments 
made upon oats both in the old method and the 
new, with the compariſon between them; but the 
recital of theſe under this and the following heads, 
will by no means be ſo much extended as thoſe 
upon wheat and barley, the culture of the former 


being allowed, on all hands, to be of more _—_— 
tance, 


EXPERIMENT I. 


Culture, expences and produce of four acres and an 
half of a field of a light, gravelly ſoil. 1763. 
In 1759, this field was cropped: with barley in 


1760, with peaſe; in 1761, anren and barley 
again in 1762. 
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In the ſoil where this ſeed was ſown, for quar- E 
ters, per acre, was reckoned a very good crop, I 
and not uſual for a ſecond. Though ſome: ſup- Pre 
poſe, that nothing is gained by taking two crops | 
without an intervening fallow; this, as well as 
ſome other experiments, agu in favour of the Plo 
e opinion. | e and) Ha 
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E XPERIM E. ENT II. 


Cultures expences and produce of three acres of a 


ſecond field, of a-looſe, woodcock loam, am in- 


different paſture land, 


„ 


In 1759, this field was cropped with barley; in 


in 1763, turnips. 
The land had but one ploning after the turnips 


11760, oats; in 1761, clover; in ö NEG 


(for which-crop part of it was dunged, fifteen, loads 


per acre) throwing it into arched ſteatches; and 
lowed the white oats on the twenty-eighth of April. 
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It is good — for a crop of 1 corn 
to follow one of turnips.— Theſe latter were well 


hoed, and part of them dunged, as above-men- 
| tioned, yet there was only a return of the poor 
crop of two quarters per acre. The land being 


flat, the exceſs of wet is ſuppoſed to have waſhed 


away all the virtue of the dung, and greatly da- 


maged the crop. Clover was ſown alſo at the time 
of ſowing the corn; but whether the ſeed was bad 
in itſelt, the ſoil, after carrying off the. M, Was 
left in a wretched condition. 


«EXPERIMENT III. 


Culture, expences and produce of ten acres of a 
third field, the foil ſimilar to the 2 
1765. 

On the 8th of ene IE 0 8 
ſtubble was turned up. The greateſt part of the 
field was hollow-drained during that winter. On 
the twenty-ninth of April, 1765, it received the 
firſt ſpring-plowing. Harrowed it, May the third. 


Between the ſeventh and eleventh, plowed, ſowed, 


and harrowed it. Auguſt the ewenty-ſecond, they 
were mowed, and carried between the ſecond and 


fifth of September, —— in the ſtraw | to ten 


loads, ; 1 

Plowing - - 1.10.5 
Harrowing — — 5 
Rolling „JJ Wo, # ED 
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Water-furcowing A” - O 10 
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Profit, 185, 14. per acre „„ + © 3 


Plowing 32 Þ - 


Harrowing = - 


Carting in harveſt - 


| 7 
Clear profit, 16. 2d. per acre 71 9 


«EXPERIMENT IV. 


| Culture, expences and produce of eight acres of a 


fourth field ; the foil a loam, not lo good as the 
former. 1765. 


The graſs field was ſo extremely laid, that it | 


was thought neceſſary. to break it up with intention 

to lay it down again. The plowing was begun on 

the eighth of February, and finiſhed by the twenty. 
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fifth of April. The ninth and tenth, ſowed five 


acres of it with two quarters of the fineſt white 
Poland oats, and the other three acres with one 


quarter of the black fort. Harrowed them in 


twice with a heavy pair of harrows, afterwards 
with a lighter pair, and laſtly with a gateful of 


_ ſhort buſhes, which left it very fine and level. The 
froſts that ſucceeded the breaking-up, mouldered 


the turf, which proved of great advantage. The 
black bore much the beſt appearance, from the 
time of ſprouting to harveſt. Mowed the white, 


- Auguſt the twenty-fifth. September the ſecond, 


carried them. Mowed the black the tenth. The 
fifteenth, carried them. 8 N 

=: " 
Product of the latter » 4 2 Thy vt 
| 3 :2 Screenings 
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PRODUCE. 5 
| SR 
Ten quarters, 4 buſhels, at 166. 8 o o 
Seven quarters of ſcreenings, at 10s. - 3 10 © 
| 1110 0- 
Loſs, 5s. 2d. per —_— 1 2 
CC E F 
Plowing = 14 
Harrowing = 14 0 
Rolling — 0 
Carting in harveſt 98 4 4 
WE 
Total loſs, 13s. 62d. per a: 5 8 7 


The . above experiment may be deemed an im- 
portant one; firſt, as it indicates that the great 
immediate profit of breaking up old laid graſs lands 
is in ſome reſpects imaginary, owing to a want of 
due pulverization, ſince how rich ſoever the turf 
may be, it is little like to yield much nouriſhment 
till the parts are more broken than a ſingle plow- 
ing can leave them. Whatever the profit of this 
method may be, the farmer ſhould be warned that 
it is not immediate, as commonly imagined, ſo that 
he may avoid a dependence on a quicker return 
than he will be likely to receive. T he wetneſs of 
the ſeaſon, at this time, was rather an advantage, to 
the black oats at leaſt. 

In the next place, the compariſon may be here 
made with accuracy, between ſowing new plowed 
land with the two ſorts of oats, in proving by a 
ſuperiority of one fourth of the produce, that the 

| 12 8 com- 
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common practice of the farmer is the true one; 
though ſome of thoſe who were eſteemed judges 
had foretold, that the white oats would yield the 
beſt crop. This experiment proves the contrary , 
though in diffefent, and, perhaps, lighter "_ it 
may happen otherwiſe. 


«EXPERIMENT . 


Colture, expences and produce of a rood of a field, 
the ſoil a looſe woodcock loam, and under that 

a clay. 1767, 

In 1766 this rood yielded cabbages in complete 
culture. Theſe were cut for cattle in the winter, 
and the land plowed thrice by the end of April, 
when it was ſown with ſix pecks of white oats. 
They flouriſhed well through the whole ſeaſon, and 


were cut in Auguſt, Produce three quarters, two 


buſhels, and one peck. 


a  EXPENCES. 

J. . d. 
Three 8 0 
Harrowing - — - o © of 
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So large a crop of oats has ſeldom, if ever, been 

-oduced by the common management; and here 
we find, that the very ample manuring of one crop, 
anſwers extremely well for thoſe which ſucceed it. 

In.the courſe of theſe and other experiments it 


appears, that no crop is of ſuch an inferior nature, 


as not to pay well for being ſown upon land that is 
in great heart. Oats are, however, too generally 
looked upon by farmers as ſo rank feeders, that 
any land will do for them, and not requiring any 
great attention, ſo that we ſeldom find more than 
one earth beſtowed upon them, which is a very 
bad practice, | FL 
„The good culture of oats (ſays Mr. Young) 
is, by a courſe of experiments, ſtrongly contraſted 
to the common management. In the latter, the 
ſum of forty ſhillings per acre is expended, to pro- 
duce a profit that is ſcarcely equal to the intereſt 


of the money. In the improved culture, near three 
times that ſum is indeed expended, but not merely 


to produce three times the profit ; but a profit of 
4l. os 104. per acre, beſides the amazing difference 
of the ſoil, being in one caſe utterly exhauſted, and 
in the other ſo greatly in heart, as to yield a cer- 
tainty of good crops in future, This compariſon 
is ſo deciſive, that it ought to convince the farmer, 
that the only way of gaining much profit by the 
culture of oats, 1s never to ſow them but when the 


land is in great heart, or in other words, not to 
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common practice of the farmer is the true one; 
though ſome of thoſe who were eſteemed judges | 


had foretold, that the white oats would yield the 
beſt crop. This experiment proves the contrary , 
though in different, and, perhaps, lighter _ it 
may happen otherwiſe. 


% EXPERIMENT V. ö 6 


Colture, expences and produce of a rood of a field, 
the ſoil a looſe woodcock loam, and under that 


a clay. 1767, 


In 1766 this rood yielded cabbages in complete 
culture. Theſe were cut for cattle in the winter, 
and the land plowed thrice by the end of April, 
when it was ſown with fix pecks of white oats. 
They flouriſhed well through the whole ſeaſon, and 
were cut in Auguſt, Produce three quarters, two 


buſhels, and one peck. 
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So large 1 crop of oats has ſeldom, if ever, been 
produced by the common management z and here 


we find, that the very ample manuring of one crop, 


anſwers extremely well for thoſe which ſucceed it. 
In the courſe of theſe and other experiments it 
appears, that no crop is of ſuch an inferior nature, 
as not to pay well for being fown upon land that is 
in great heart. Oats are, however, too generally 
looked upon by farmers as ſo rank feeders, that 
any land will do for them, and not requiring any 
great attention, ſo that we ſeldom find more than 
one earth beſtowed upon them, which is a very 
bad practice. 1 | 5 

« The good culture of oats (ſays Mr. Young) 
is, by a courſe of experiments, ſtrongly contraſted 
to the common management. In the latter, the 
ſum of forty ſhillings per acre is expended, to pra- 
duce a profit that 1s ſcarcely equal to the intereſt 


of the money. In the improved culture, near three 


times that ſum is indeed expended, but not merely 
to produce three times the profit; but a profit of 
41. 0s 104. per acre, beſides the amazing difference 
of the ſoil, being in one caſe utterly exhauſted, and 
in the other ſo greatly in heart, as to yield a cer- 
tainty of good crops in future. This compariſon 
is ſo deciſive, that it ought to convince the farmer, 
that the only way of gaining much profit by the 
culture of oats, 1s never to ſow them but when the 


land is in great heart, or in other words, not to 
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make a diſtinction between wheat, barley, and oats, 


reſpecting preparation. : 1 | 

* The height (adds he) to which this good cul. 
ture has carried the produce of. oats, is in compa- 
riſon with the huſbandry of common farmers, very 


ſurprizing. It is one among the many proofs 


which a little experience 1s ſufficient to give, that 


the general ideas of the product of grain are 


very falſe; our common notions of great crops are 
merely relative to bad huſbandry, or at leaſt not 
the beſt; and what makes the acquiſition of the 
knowledge of the truth particularly important is, 
that theſe great products are the effects, not of new 
modes of towing, dependant on gim-crack inſtru- 
ments, nor of any fine ſyſtem of conduct, fit only 
for the dreams of philoſophers ; but, on the con- 
trary, are gained by common practice alone, im- 


proved in degree. Every article of this improved 


management is common; the perfection conſiſts in 
nothing but the quantity of common means. If it 


be aſked, why all farmers do not cultivate their 


land with this ſpirit, I anſwer, it is becauſe they 


have generally more land than they can manage.— 
'This culture 1s at firſt three times as expenſive as 
- the common, conſequently the ſtocking of a farm 


thus managed, would be three times as great as the 


ſums at preſent applied. Now a farmer with much 


money (according to the common notion) or a little 
farm would think himſelf ruined, and ſo he un- 
doubtedly would be, unleſs his money were judi- 
ciouſly expended in the increaſe of product. All 


of them are eager for large tracks of land, fo that 


the very idea, in that caſe, of ſuch an extenſive 
culture is rendered impoſſible. It cannot however 
be doubted, but that a ſmall farm, managed in this 
compleat manner, would be much more profitable 


than a large one under the common culture,” —And 
| the 
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1 
the proof of this aſſertion is referred to the cer- 
de of experiment. 

In the new mode of culture, I mall next give 
an experiment or two; but in the proceſs of this 
work, there will be leſs occaſion to multiply them, 
not only as many of the ſubjects are not of fo high 
importance as the former ones, but alſo as they 
moſtly tend to eſtabliſh the like truths, with the ſe- 
ries of them which have been made upon the ſame 
occalion, 


«<EXFERIMENT I. 


Culture, expence and produce of a rood in a field, 


the foil a light woodcock loam. 1765. 


In autumn, 1703, this rood was plowed on to 


the ridge for winter. In the ſpring it was ſtirred 
twice more, and harrowed twice to render it fine, 
that the weeds might grow plentifully. The effect 


was anſwerable ; for, in the beginning of June, 


another earth was given, which turned in a full 


crop of them. The ſixth earth was given in July; 


three more at the end of September, the laſt of 


which again threw it on to the ridge for winter. 
In March, plowed it on to the five feet ridges, 
and ſoon after arched them up, and harrowed them. 
Drilled three rows of oats on the top of each, one 
inch aſunder, taking three pecks of ſeed. About 
the middle of May, the firit horſe-hoeing was given, 
and in a few days after hand-hoed them. In the 
beginning of June, gave the ſecond horſe-hoeing, 
and the end of the ſame month, both hand-hoed 
and weeded the rows. On the firſt of July, horſe- 


| hoed them the third time; and repeated the opera- 


tion for the laſt time about a fortnight after, — 
Reaped them the laſt week in Auguſt. Produce one 
buſhel. | | 
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Fleven plowings 2 158 - 
Harrowing v+f [4 
n 5 
Drilling I 
Seed | — - 
Two hand- fotihes* FEW "7 
Four horſe-hocings - - 
Two weedings „ 
Reaping - © 55 
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PRODUCE, 


One buſhel - | a - O SQ 


Harrowing - - 
Drilling - - 

Horſe- -hocing — 
Carting in harveſt - 
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o 4 9 


8 


This experiment certainly proves bo unfit the 
drill culture is for oats, It is nearly the ſame with 
this grain as with barley, the ſtalks ſprouting about 
the intervals prevent the horſe-hoeing, or render it 
improper, on account of the damage it does,— 


f 


2 4 
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Heavy rains muſt generally be ſuppoſed to beat 
them down ſtill more. But they fell of themſelves 
this time, though it was a dry ſeaſon, 


« EXPERIMENT II. 


Culture, expences and produce of ſeven acres of a 
field of an indifferent kind of a loam. 


This was fallow in the year 1761. In 1762, 
wheat; 1763, barley ; 1764, fallow; 1765, wheat. 
The wheat ſtubble was plowed up on the twenty- 
eighth of October, except about two acres and a 


half in the middle, which was not done till the be- 
ginning of December. It was ſtirred again on the 


twenty-third of April. The twenty- ſixth plowed 
it again, and harrowed it, then ſtruck double fur- 
rows, eighteen inches aſunder, with four feet in- 
tervals, and ſowed ſeven buſhels of white oats in 
them, going once over with the harrows, to cover 
the ſeed. Horſe-hoed four times, after which cab- 
bages were planted in the intervals, Reaped them 
Septemb er twenty- third. Carried the tenth.—Pro- 


duct five quarters, three of the beſt, and two of 


ſcreenings, + 
| _EXPENCES. . 
. L „ a 
Three plowings - - 1 4 © 
Two harrowings - =. @& 3 © 
Striking furrows = - 0.4 ® 
Seven buſhels of ſeed - 0 14 O 
Sowing — 7M on S@ A 6 
Horſe- hege = O 11 6 
Hand-hoeing == 1 o 12 6 
Reaping 3s. 3d. - . 13 0 
A deep water-furrow at the bottom of 
the field, and making outlets three 
times * - - OO 1 WW 
83 


5 3 „ 
Brought over 3 5 2 
Harveſting - — - o.- 8. 0 
Threſhing - — - 0 3-4 
| 5 | 5 19 4 
„ — - 5 19 0 
3 N 5 11 18 5 
PRODUCE. 8. 
Three quarters at 185. TS: e 
Two ditto at gs. 6d. = o 19 © 
3 1 % 
Lofs 11. 3s. 7d. per acre - 8 3 15 
| 1 
Plowing - - 2 10 3x 
Harrowing —_— 0-4: 4 
Horſe-hoeing — „. 
in harveſt = © 3 97 
F 
Loſs 17. 185. 4d. per acre Ng 13 8 


This land, for a ſecond crop, was well prepared, 
and the horſe-hoeings effectually performed, and yet 
a greater loſs was ſuſtained than by a common crop 

of oats or barley, a circumſtance very unfavourable 


to the new huſbandry. | 


«EXPERIMENT HI. 


Culture, expences and produce of a field of a 
woodcock loam. 1766, 
This piece yielded horſe-hoed turnips in the 


year 1765, which left the ſoil in very good order. 
* In 


OO Ty 
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In the beginning of March, traverſed the ridges, 
(five feet ones) and arched them up by two plow- 
ings, drilling three rows of white oats on the top of 
each, uſing ſix pecks of ſeed, the rows one foot 
from each other, May ſeventeenth, hand-hoed 
them, the end of March being very wet. In June 


horſe-hoed them three times. Hand-hoed them 


once, and 'weeded them once. July eleventh, 


horſe-hoed them for the laſt time. On the nine 


teenth, hand-hoed them again. Reaped the twen- 
tieth of Auguſt, Produce two buſhels. 


EXPENCES. 


BY 
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Two plowings + . 
 Harrowing * . (2 
Drilling P - 1 
Seed - — 4 
Four horſe-hoeings . 1 
Two hand-hoeings 8 - 
Two hand-weedings - 8 
Harveſting, &c. 5 8 
Threſhing ä 8 
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| | PRODUCE. 
Two buſhels. 1 8 


Loſs — . 5 
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Harrowing 1 


l, 
Plowing — | — O s 
O 
Drilling - = 0 


V3 Do. N 
| D 19 eg Od OR 


SS. 316 57” | | | 2 S. d. 
— over . 1 
Horſe-hoeing „ 
Carting in harveſt . 9: 25 
0:2: 64 


Total loſs 17. 175 6d. per acre © 9 41 
This experiment furniſhes another proof of the 


impropriety of the horſe-hoeing culture for oats, 


and it had in every reſpect fair play; yet the weak- 
neſs of the ſtalks (though they ſupport themſelves 


better than thoſe of barley) occalioned a damage, 


without an increaſe of luxuriance in the crop to re- 
pay it. 2 | 
a "EXPERIMENT IY. 
Culture, expences and produce of a rood in a 
field, the ſoil a looſe woodcock loam. 1567. 
In 1766, this piece yielded horſe-hoed turnips, 
in the perfection of culture. It was marked for 
oats in particular, in order to uſe every endeavour 
to get a good horſe-hoed crop of this grain. The 


turnips were drawn in November, and the ridges 


(five feet ones) reverſed, by a plowing given di- 
rectly afterwards. A load and half of rotten farm- 
yard dung was ſpread over it, and turned in by a 
ſecond earth, which at the ſame time arched up the 
ridges, and laid them dry for the winter. In the 
beginning of March, ſtirred it again, reverſing the 
ridges, and ſoon after harrowed in three buſhels of 
malt duſt. Arched them again by another plowing, 
and drilled-three rows of white oats on the crown 
of each, ufing a peck and a half of ſeed. It was 
kept free from weeds throughout the fallowing ſea- 
fon. It was horſe-hoed four times, hand-hoed 
thrice, and hand-weeded twice. Reaped in the 
middle of Auguſt. The produce one buſhel and 

| | three 
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| 1 
three pecks. 
follow. 

ERExXYENCEs. 


Four plowings 
Harrowing 
Drilling 
Seed 
Water-furrowin 
Coſt and labour of manuring 
Four horſe-hoeings 
Three hand-hoeings 
Two hand-weedings 
Reaping 
Harveſting, &c. 
Threſhing 
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Rent 


FH} 


| PRODUCE. 
Three quarters and four buſhels at 183. 


Loſs 


Plowing 
Harrowing 
Manuring 
Drilling = 8 
Horfe-hoeing 4 

Carting in harveſt 9 
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Thus, upon the whole, we find, that the cul- 
ture of oats in this method is highly unprofitable. 


The avarages of theſe expences being drawn, will 
form the beſt comment. 


EXPENCES. 


5 
Experiment I. per acre - PRES £7 
| | . | =_ — 2 8 9 
III. 3 * 1 © 
9 
| ? Fe” 
Average b 3 2 10 
| PRODUCE. 
| g. W p. 
Experiment I. - 98 
. — „1 
III. : — - I O O 
1 2 
Average 2 | = : SY 5 3 
1 
- „ 5th 
Experiment I. - - 3 18 4 
| „„ 1 10 
III. — — 11 
5 „ 
Average | - = | 11 4 88 4 


Such is the diſadvantage, according to theſe ex- 
periments ; and it appears plain, that ſuch diſad- 
vantages always will attend the culture of oats, ac- 
cording to the new huſbandry. a 
5 a 
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22 
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T ſhall next preſent the reader with an equal 


compariſon between the old and the new methods 
of culture, with which I ſhall conclude this chapter. 


COMPARISON. 
« EXPERIMENT I. 


Culture, expences and produce of twenty perches we 
of a field, of a light gravelly loam. - 1766. 0 
In 1764, this piece of land yielded horſe-hoed 1 


turnips. They were drawn for the uſe of cattle in ii 
December and January. In the beginning of 1 
March plowed for the firſt time. The firſt fort- 1 


night in April, ſtirred it twice more; the laſt of 
which left half of it arched up in five feet ridges, 
and the other half on common three feet ones. 
Drilled the firſt with three rows of white oats on 1 
the top of each, uſing a peck of ſeed, and at the 4 
ſame time ſowed the other with a peck and a quar- 1 
ter. The ſecond week in June, hand-hoed the 1 
rows, and gave the firſt horſe-hoeing a few days 1 
after. Another hand- hoeing and weeding were Wn. 
given before the end of the month. In July two | 63 
horſe-hoeings more, and another hand-hoeing. Mu 
Mowed the broad-caſt, and reaped the drills the laſt Ws 
week in Auguſt. —The product of the firſt ſix pecks mY 
of the latter, a peck and a half. The proportions 11" 
per acre as follow. | #8 
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Brought over = . - 
Sowing WET - — 
Mowing DO: - 
Harveſting - - - 


Threſhing w 8 


Rent, &c. 8 - 


bm ſ 0 m f 000008 


PRODUCE. 
Three quarters at 179. = - .” 4 8 
Expences - . - 118 3 


Profit - - Ip O 12 9 
Plowing - 


Harrowing - 


Caring in harveſt 9 


19000 . 


Clear profit - - o 8 105 [15 
DD 

EX PEN CES. 

Three plowings - - 


Harrowing — 1 2 
Water-furrowing _—_ * 
Seed n 5 Sz 

Drilling = " 8 
Four horſe-hoeings f 
Three hand- hoeings i - 
One hand-weeding - bo 
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Six buſhels at 175. 53 = 9 12 9 
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Reaping 5 2 
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Loſs 2 4 An 


Plowing - 
Harrowing - - 
Drilling — — 
Horſe-hoeing 
Carting in harveſt - 


O 0 0 3030 
OAO O 


Total loſs — — . 


Profit by the broad - caſt - ,.- ov Sa 


Loſs by the drilled = 1.19 4b 


Superiority of the former 2 8 3 


The balance of theſe accounts (though the profit 


by the beſt mode is but little) is well worth the 
farmer's ſerious attention. 


« EXPERIMENT II. 
Culture, expences and produce of half a rood of 
the ſame field. 1766. 
This piece yielded potatoes in 1765, which were 


taken up in October, and the land plowed on to 
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the ridge for winter. The fineneſs of the weather 
in the beginning of March left room to give it two 
earths, and to get the ſeed in by the twelfth, one 
half on five feet ridges was drilled in treble rows, 
at one foot, taking half a peck of ſeed, and the 
other horſe-hoed in the broad-caſt manner with a 
peck and a half. Hand-hoed the rows May ſeven- 
teenth; but nothing more could be done that 
month, on account of the wetneſs of the weather. 


In June horſe-hoed them twice, and weeded them 


once. July the fourteenth, gave the laſt horſe- 
hoeing, and ſoon after hand-weeded the rows again. 
Cur both on the twentieth of Auguſt. Produce of 
the broad-caſt one buſhel and half a peck ; of the 
drilled two pecks. The proportion, per acre, as 
follows: „ 


B RG AUE Arr. 
EXPEN CE s. 


| & T d. 
Three plowings — 8 8 
wing”. - - = - 0 8 4 
Seed - - - 0-33 6 
LL, RE - 0,0 3 
Mowing = - - 8 
Harveſting, &c. - 99 
Threſhing — - 0:30 
a 35 
Rent, &c. - - . O 17 
; | #0 1 
| PRODUCE. 
Two quarters two buſhels, at 18s. 6 
Expences - - . 201 
Profit - OO - 00:5 
7 Plowing 
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; -Þ | „ to 
Plowing - - . 
Harrowing - - . 
Carting in harveſt - N 
8 1 
The above profit - - © Q- 52 
Loſs - — 0 8:9 
D E . 
es. 
Three plo wings - 0 3 0 
Harrowing - — — 0 @ © 
Seed 8 - & 4 
Drilling - . - 9 O 3x 
Four horſe-hoeings — 5 
Two hand- hoeings - - a 7-0 
Two weedings - 5 1 
Reaping 8 W 1 4 
Harveſting, c - „ 
Threſhing - - - "07 0-0 
| 1 
Rent, & r.. — 3 
PRODUCE. 
One quarter = - 
Loſs* 5 4 a 
3 
Plowing — 1 
Harrowing - 0 © 
Drilling - * 6 8 6 
Horſe-hoeing 8 4 
Carting in harveſt - 0 O 
Ws. 
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; 8 | J. 4. d. 
Total lofss 5 „1 15 112 
Loſs by the broad - caſt ws 9 Bd. 
Superiority of the culture 88 oy 7 104 


| 


How bad ſoever the old huſbandry may be in an 
unfavourable ſeaſon, and on a poor ſoil, yet the 
new, in this inſtance, has proved much worſe; 
the repetition of the experiments indicate an uni- 


formity in regard to the modern practice, which 
may induce a coneluſion againſt uſing it. | 
«EXPERIMENT III. 
Culture, expences, &c. of half a rood of a ſecond 
field, ſoil ſimilar to, or rather better than the 
former. 1766. | | g 
This piece of land was fixed on to try what the FF 
completeſt management in the old or new huſ- 8 
bandry could effect with regard to oats.— It re- 8 
: ceived the firſt plowing in November, 1764, on to F 
: the ridge to lay it dry for the winter. In the pre- 80 
; ceding March it had the firſt ſpring plowing. N 
i In April, the third earth was given, when it was H 
4 twice harrowed. The firſt week in May, it was ma- T 
4 nured with two loads of compoſt, conſiſting of equal 
L parts of coal aſhes, mother rubbiſh, hogs dung, &e. 
Wl all town manure, gave it two more plowings in the Re 
Ml ſame month, and another in June. From thence IF 
i to October, it had a plowing every month, the 


laft of which threw it on to the ridge. In the be- 

ginning of March, 1766, again plowed it, throw- 

ing half of it on to five feet ridges, and half on to Ter 

common three feet ridges; and ſoon after arched Ex 

up the firſt by another earth, and, harrowing it l 

fine, drilled three rows of white oats on the crown pro 

of each ridge, one foot aſunder, uſing half a _ 
; 0 
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of ſeed; at the ſame time harrowed a peck and a 


half on the other part. The corn came up in a very 


luxuriant manner. Hand- hoed the rows of the 
drilled the laſt week in April, and horſe-hoed them 
in the begining of May, which was repeated be- 
fore the expiration of that month. Two more 
horſe-hoeings, a hand-hoeing, and a weeding, were 
given in June. The firſt week in July, hand- 
weeded it again. Reaped it in the begining of 
Auguſt, Produce two buſhels. Mowed the broad- 
caft at the ſame time, Product five buſhels and 
half a peck. The proportion, per acre, as follows : 


BROAD-CAST. 
EXPENCES. 


Twelve plowings = oy 
Harrowing — = 
Water-furrowing = = = 
Seed. > 0 = - 
gowing |  » “ - 
Firſt manuring - We” 
Second ditto. == 3 * 
Mowing - -— 
Harvefting "a 32 
Threſhing . 
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PRODUCE. 

Ten quarters two buſhels, at 185. 9 

Expences - - - 6 1 
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164 


Profit - — - 
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A 
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Carting in harveſt - 
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| J. 

Plowing I 

 Harrowing ' - -: += 0 

Manuring the firſt time * 

Second ditto 0.4 
O 


T: he above profit | * 8 2 10 
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Loſs > 5 2 10 


DRILLED. 


| Twelve plowings OD - 

| Harrowing - - : 
Water-furrowing = — 
Manuring — — 
Sesd - „ 
Drilling - - 
Four horſe-hoeings 5 - 
Two hand-hoeings - - 
Two weedings - ef 
Reaping - - 8 
Harveſting, cc. - $ 
Threſhing 5 * 
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Rent - . 1 14 © ach 


PEODUOCE but 


Four quarters at 189. «-- $80 
Loſs - | 


Plowing - 
Harrowing - 


G=z 


| Brought over w 


into the ground. 


Manuring 
Drilling — 
Horſe-hoeing = 
Carting in harveſt 


Total loſs - 
Ditto by the broad-caſt „„ 


Superiority of the latter — 3 2 4 


In this experiment, though the crop is much 
better than can generally be expected by a drill- 
ing, being in itſelf conſiderable, yet the loſs is 
vaſtly greater than by the broad-caſt, in ſo much, 
that (as it is obſerved) it may well be deemed de- 
ciſive. | 


the old in the culture of oats; and the experiments 
are ſo much on one ſide of the queſtion, that it 
would be tedious to continue them any farther. 


As to the quantity of ſeed proper for ſowing this 


grain, it appears, that about ſeven buſhels, per 
acre, is likely to produce the greateſt and the moſt 
advantageous crops. The time of ſowing the white 
oats (as confirmed by experiment) is from the 


latter end of February to the beginning of March; 


but the black ſort admit of being much earlier put 


WU; CHAP. 


In effect it appears, upon the whole, that it is 
quite abſurd to adopt the new huſbandry inſtead of 
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| Of B uck IWheat tes Culture and Management. | 


Th IS plant, though it is ranked as a ſpecies 


of corn, is ſcarcely to be allowed that name; nor 


does it grow like the other eſculent grains in gene- 


ral. Its leaf, from being roundiſh at firſt, takes 
nearly the ſhape of that of ivy, than which it is 
however longer pointed, and much ſofter. 

Its ſtalk is round, hollow, and weak, ſometimes 
reddiſh, but moſt commoniy green, and it grows 
to the height of about two feet and a half, Lateral 
branches, which ſhoot out at almoſt every joint, are 
terminated by flowers of a purple colour, which 


are ſucceeded by ſmall triangutar leeds, black on the 
outſide, and white within. It will thrive on al- 


moſt every ſoil, not excepting barren lands, as they 


are commonly termed; but grows largeſt on dry 


ground which has been well plowed, and yields a 
very great increaſe. It is generally eſteemed, that 


when it is raiſed for its grain only, a buſhel of ſeed. 


is ſufficient for an acre of land, which has been 
known to yield, according to the accounts that 
ſome give, between fifty and ſixty buſhels; but when 
it is intended for green fodder, which is the uſe 
moſt commonly made of it in this country, ſome 
people ſow three or four buſhels on an acre, in or- 
der to have a thick crop; and their uſual time of 
ſowing it is about the beginning of May; but if it 


- - be ſown ſomewhat earlier, and a warm ſeaſon enſues, 


it will bear cutting twice in the ſummer, as it is 
generally found to come up ſoon, and to ripen in 
a ſhort time. 555 4 

When mown, it is cuſtomary to leave it in the 
field ſeveral days, that its ſtalks may get dry be- 
ES... | | 5 fore 


| 55 
fore it is houſed. Its ſeeds do not eaſily fall off, 


for which reaſon it is ſeldom found to be greatly 


injured by wet, Theſe ſeeds are excellent food for 
pigeons, and moſt kinds of poultry, as alfo for 
hogs, rabbits, &c. and have commonly a good ef- 
fect in making horſes thrive, when given among 
their oats. But for this purpoſe, the beſt practice 
is that of juſt cruſhing them in a mill, that they 
may not paſs through the cattle whole. The flower 
of this grain is very white, and makes a good fort 


of pancake, when mixed with a little wheat flour. . 


The poor in ſome countries even make their bread 
of this mixture ; however it 1s generally too windy 
to be nouriſhing. 42 

The ftraw or haulm of the buck-wheat is alſo 
given dry to cattle; but the beſt way is that of 
feeding off while green, particularly juſt before it 
bloſſoms. Milch cows fed with it will yield-an ex- 
traordinary quantity of milk, remarkably good for 
making butter and cheeſe; and another advantage 
that attends this paſture 1s, that it will continue 


| 5 in the drieſt time of ſummer, and in the hotteſt 
ſeaſons, when the graſs in general is burnt up. It 


is an excellent dreſſing for land, when it is plowed 
up without being mown, as ſeveral who have uſed 
it ſo have taken notice. 

As this is an article by no means ſo important as. 
ſome others, I ſhall add but a few experiments 

made upon it to try its nature, increaſe, &c. the 

reſult of which, with what has already been ſaid, 

will be ſufficient for the farmer's purpoſe. TY 


„EXPERIMENT I. 


Culture, expences and produce of ten perches of 2 
field, of a light gravelly loam. 1764. 
This piece of land received the firſt plowing in 


1762. During the ſucceeding ſummer it was fal- 


lowed, 
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| Jowed, receiving five plowings. In March 1764, 
the ſeventh earth was given, and in April another 
ſtirring. The firſt week in May, it had the eighth, 
after which it was harrowed, and ſown with 


one fourth of a peck of ſeed. Small as this quan- 


rity might ſeem, the plants roſe very favourably. 


Mowed in Auguſt. The produce two buſhels and 


a peck. The proportions, per acre, as follow: 
EXPE NCE DS. 


Nine plowings — 
Harrowing - - 
Seed one buſhel 0 .” 
Sowing - — 
Mowing - - - 
Harvefting = - 


Threſhing — 4 — 
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Rent, &c. 8 2 


PRODUCE. 
Four quarters four buſhels, at 166. 3 12 © 
Expences - - = „ 


Profit — 1 


Harrowing - - 
Carting in harveſt 


60 


4. 5. 
Plowing - — O 13 
© © 
0 © 


Clear profit - "IG 1 
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On this crop the profit is but trifling; and yet 
it cannot be called a had one, four quarters and a 
half per acre are a conſiderable produce, at leaſt of 


any other grain, whatever may be thought of buck- 


wheat. 
% EXPERIMENT IL 


Culture and expences of a ſecond field, the ſoil a 


| a woodcock loam. 1764. 8 

In 1763, this piece yielded white peaſe, the 
ſtubble of which was plowed up in October on to 
the ridge, and water furrowed, to lye dry in the 
winter. It was ſtirred in April again, and a third 


time the eleventh of May, when half a peck of ſeed 
was harrowed in. This crop flouriſhed very well 


through the ſeaſon. It was mown in the beginning 
of Auguſt. The produce four buſhels three pecks. 
Proportion per acre as follows : 


EXPENCES. 


Harrowing Fe as - 
weed . 2: > 0 2 - 
Sowing 4 - — 
Water-furrowing - — 
Mowing — - 5 
Harveſting — — 
Threſhing 1 4 
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Four quarters fix buſhels, at 166. 316. 0 
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This was a conſiderable crop, and very profit- 


able, compared with what one of barley might be 


ſuppoſed to produce on this land, without other 
management. And it ſeems, from this trial, that 
buck- wheat, does not require ſo much fallow- 
ing and tillage as barley: From the preceding 
trial not yielding ſo good a crop, I think - there 1s 


reaſon to ſuppoſe the crop not the better for we 


*EXPERIMENT HL, 


Culture, expences and produce of half a rood of 
the firſt field. 1765. 


In 1764, this piece yielded turnips, which were 
drawn for cattle in December. The land was plowed 
up in March; it had another earth in April, and a 
third in May, in the middle of which month it was 
fown with half a peck of ſeed, and harrowed fine. 


- The turnips had been dunged for in the common 


manner. The crop made a very good appearance. 


It was mown in the middle of 2 Produce 
fve buſhels. 
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EXPENCEs. 


Four plowings - - 
Three harrowings _—_ - 
Seed ON - - 
Sowing = - 5 
Water-furrowing - - 
Mowing 5 - 
Han Ex” - 
Threſhing - ko: - 
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PRODUCE. 


Five quarters, at 245, 5 6 o 
Expences — RT. I 11 


6 


Profit — id 4.4 4 


Plowing <P 
Harrowing .' < « 
Carting = - - 


o O O 


This is a conſiderable profit, 8 more than 
could have been reaped from barley, without better 
preparation. It ſhould appear alſo (as my author 
expreſſes) from this as well as from other experi- 
ments, that buck-wheat ſhould not be ſown earlier 
than the middle of May, At leaſt the expences of 
this crop ſhews, that ſuch a method is by no means 


improper. 
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e EXPERIMENT IV. 


Culture, expences and produce of two acres of a 
field, the ſoil a light loam. 1766. 


Plowed the fourteenth of April, harrowed it the 
nineteenth. Plowed on the ſixteenth of May, ſow- 
ing it with four buſhels of buck-wheat, and har- 
rowed-1t twice in a place. Mowed it Auguſt twenty- 
ſeventh. Carried home September eighteenth. 
Product three quarters ſeven buſhels. Of the beſt 
three quarters, and of ſcreenings ſeven buſhels. 


 EXFEMNCES 


Two plowings - . 
Ditto harrowings A - 
Seed 3 * k 
Sowing 8 1 - 
Mowing * * 8 4 
Harveſting ff 8 
Threſhing 8 8 
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-PRUDULCE. 


Three quarters, at 245, . 3 12 0 
Seven buſhels of ſcreenings - o 16 0 


Expences - - 4 7 
Profit 125. 4d. per acre - * 2 
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Plowing Eb 
_ Harrowing - — 
Carting in harveſt 


Profit 6s. 3d. per acre = o 12 6 
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N V. 
Culture, expences and produce of ten perches of 
the firſt field. 1767. 


In the year 1766, this piece yielded cabbages in 
complete culture. Theſe were drawn for cattle in 
Janury and February, and the land left in the 
ridges on which they were raiſed till March, when 
it was plowed. In April another earth was given, 
and a third in the middle of May, when it was 
ſown with a quarter of a peck of feed, and har- 
rowed thrice. The crop was luxuriant, but ſome 
of it was beaten down. Mown the laſt week in 

Auguſt. Product four buſhels and two pecks. 


EXPENCES. 


| „ 
Three plowings - = „ 
Three harrowing - — 0 @ 5 
Seed - — - 0 © 
Sowing - Jes - o- 6 
Water-furrowing, - - 0 0 4 
Mowing 1 '- „ 
Harveſting ö - © 4» 
Threſhing - - 0 9 0 
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PRODUCE. 
Five quarters, at 244. 1 19 0. | 
Expences + = 5 5 „„ 


Profit 1 | =; - - 8 19 9 | 
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The above is a freſh inſtance that buck- wheat 
cannot be depended on in point of profit, how rich 
ſoever the ſoil may be; ſo that it does not thrive ſc 
only on poor lands. And the reſult of all theſe ar 
experiments is, that this grain is of ſome conſe- de 
quence to farmers, who (as Mr. Young juſtly re- ru 
marks) would do well to cultivate it in all parts 7 
of the kingdom. | an 
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Of Peaſe, their Culture and Management, with the en! 
Reſult of the Old and New Method of ſowing i ti 
them, Se. 
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P E ASE areof various kinds and denominations, _ 
Mr. Miller, however, places them in three claſſes, 
the common white, the grey, and the pig pea; 
while Mr. Liſle reduces them under two different wy. 


heads, viz, the tender and the hardy ſmall ſort, and g 
. | 1 ; the __ 1 


1 

the tender and the hardy large ſort, under one or 
the other of which heads, he thinks, all the vari- 
ous ſorts of peaſe may properly be ranked, be: auſe 
he has found them equally to agree or difagrec with 
the ſame ſoil. According to his own experience he 
is ſatisfied, that the beſt way to make peaſe pod 
well, is to ſow them upon a mellow mould, ren- 
dered light by plowing; and after they are ſown, 
he recommends to the farmer to roll the ground. 

Peaſe, and other podded grains and ſucculent 
plants, are generally efteemed the moſt excellent 
deſtroyers of weeds, and preparers of the land for 
other crops. The Rev, Dr. Eliot of New England 
fays, he has many times known farmers in that 


country invite others, who had peaſe to ſow their 


land, without paying any rent, merely on account 
of the good effect they would have in preparing the 
foil for wheat. © Peale (ſays he) make a ſhade; 
and when the ground is ſhaded, the air will be con- 
denſed, and conſequently will make room for the 
ruſhing | in of freſh air; ſo that in this ſhade there 
will be a greater lodgement of the nitrous ſalts, 
and conſequently the land will be made rich. The 
ſane is found by experience to be true of potatoes, 
which are therefore accounted ro be enrichers of 
land.“ “ If it be ſo (continues the Doctor, obvi- 


ating an objection which might ariſe) it may be 


aſked— Why do not weeds, which caſt a ſhade alſo, 
enrich the ground? The reaſon is plain: becauſe 


the earth is not tilled, and ſo prepared to receive | 


and retain the fertiliſing dews and falts of the air.” 
Many experiments in regard to the breaking up of 
new ſoils, and fitting them for cultivation, as well 
as for preparing the land for new crops, ſome of 
which have been already recited in this treatiſe, 
confirm the general truth of this aſſertion. It has 
been likewiſe obſerved, that it is even a rule with 


farmers, not to fow the fame land a ſecond time 
X with 
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| E 
with peaſe, till five or ſix years after the former 
crop of the ſame kind, becauſe, till then, the 
ground in which they grew continues ſo rich, as to 
make them run luxuriantly to haulm, in a manner 
inconſiſtent with any great deſire of fertility. 
A light ſandy land, or a rich looſe ſoil, are gene- 


rally recommended for the white pea, This is ge- 


nerally ſown in broad-caſt, and only furrowed in. 
Three buſhels of ſeed is the uſual allowance for an 
acre of ground, and the common time for ſowing 
them about the latter end of March, or the begin- 


ing of April, upon warm land; but on cold ſoils, 


a fortnight or three weeks later is generally prefer- 
able. If they are ſown in drills, a buſhel and a half 
of ſeed is commonly reckoned to be ſufficient ; and 
when they are thus ſet regularly, the ground may 
be ſtirred with a hoe, in order to the deſtruction of 
the weeds, and earthing the plants, in order to im- 
prove the peaſe, and render them eaſier to be cut, 


when they have attained a proper degree of ripeneſs. 


The green and the purple rouncivals (ſays my 
author) require a ſtronger ſoil than the white, and 
ſhould be ſown a little later in the ſpring, alſo in 
drills, but farther aiunder, becauſe they are apt to 
grow rank, eſpecially in a wet ſeaſon. The ground 
between the rows ſhould be ſtirred two or three 
times with a hoe, which will not only deſtroy the 


weeds, but, by earthing up the peaſe, will greatly 


improve them, and alſo render the land fitter to re- 
ceive whatever crop is to be put into it the enſuing 
ſeaſon. —The grey, and other large winter peaſe, as 


they are called, are ſeldom cultivated in gardens, 


becauſe they require a great deal of room. The 
beſt time for ſowing theſe, is about the beginning 
of March, when the weather is pretty dry. The 
diſtance between the rows ſhould be three feet, and 
theſe peaſe ſhould be ſown very thin in the rows; 
for if they are ſown too thick, their haulm will 

EE. ſpread 
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ſpread ſo thick as to cover the ground, and they 


will ramble over each other, by which means many 
of the plants will be rotted, and hindered from 


bearing. The common allowance of theſe large 


peaſe, is two buſhels to an acre; but that (ſmall as 


it is) is more than conſiſts with the very thin ſow- 


ing, which is beſt for them. —The grey peaſe in 
particular, thrive beſt on a ſtrong clayey land, in 
which they are ſown commonly under phe But 
by this method of ſowing, large peaſe eſpecially, are 
always planted too thick, and at unequal depths, 
which prevent their coming up regularly. For 
this reaſon, drills are recommended for all rank 


growing plants. If only a ſmall ſpot of ground be 


planted with thele peaſe, a channel about two 
inches deep may be made with a hoe, guided by a 
line, the ſeeds may be dropped therein, and the 
earth may be drawn over them with a rake. By 
theſe means they will be covered equally, and with 
tolerable diſpdtch, though not ſufficient for large 


fields, where, for this reaſon, a ſhallow furrow is 
commonly made with the plough, the ſeeds are 


ſcattered 1n it, and the earth is harrowed over them. 
The greateſt trouble then remaining is, to keep 
the plants clear from weeds, and to lay the earth 
up to their roots, which, in countries where la- 
bour is dear, is very expenſive to have done with 
the hand-hoe, but may be eaſily effected by draw- 
ing a horſe-hoe between the rows. This will cer- 
tainly eradicate the weeds, ſtir well the ſoil, render 
it mellow, and greatly promote the proper growth 
of the plants. All forts of peaſe love turned or 


marled land; but when theſe are fown late in the 


ſeaſon, the ſoil ſhould be ſtrong and moiſt, leſt 


they ſhould then come up, and periſh in a hot light 


land, or at leaſt not produce a crop that 1s worth 
raking off the ground. Some advite alſo to keep 
them for twenty. four hours in water before they 
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- are ſown, as well to ſeparate the faulty from the 
good, as to enable the latter to riſe the ſooner, by 
being thus moiſtened. In general the larger the pea 
is, and conſequently the later its uſual time of ri ripen- 
ing, the earlier it ſhould be ſown, as Mr. Liſle in- 
fers from ſome curious obſervations which he has 
made in his courſe of practical huſbandry.” 
Amongſt theſe obſervations, the above-men- 
tioned gentleman, in the year 1708, when the 
garden peaſe were near a foot high, remarked on 
rhe top of them a purſe, or neſt of buds of bloſ- 
ſoms lying in a bag together, but ſeeing that there 
was no ſhew of bloſſoms putting forth at the lower 
joints, he imagined that the peaſe would miſcarry 
that year. But in a day or two after, he looked 
again into theſe upper pods, and upon diſcerning. 
a number of them, found ſometimes in a ſingle 
one near thirty buds of bloſſoms, two or three of 
them generally appearing more forward than the 
reſt, which ſeemed to lie in a huddle. As he had 
never ſeen, excepting the crown pea (that carries its 
bloſſoms ar the top like a noſegay) other peaſe put 
out above two bloſſoms, and kids at the top, which 
ſeldom comes to any thing, he ſuſpected that the 
many bloſſoms 1n this pod mult form the ſucceſſive 
gradations of bloſſoming joints, ariſing from that 
| Rock as from a common root, and that every one 
ſhot out in order, as it grew forwarder than the 
reſt, while the main ſtem advancing higher, left 
a behind the ſubaltern bloſſom of a lower joint. By 
| way of experiment, therefore, he tied ſcarlet threads 
Juſt under ſeveral of theſe pods, that he might 
know them again, and found in about five days 
time, a gradation of bloſſoms ariſing from joints 
with Idbous leaves above his fearler thread, and the 
od of bloſſoms ſtill advanced on to the end, leav- 
ing behind farther j joints of bloſſoms, till the whole 


ſtock was ſpent in the {ame manner. / 
I ©” Dr 
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Mer. Lifle infers from hence, firſt, That by look 


ing into this pod or purſe of buds while it is yet ſo 
much 1n its infancy, as only to be viewed by a mag- 
nifying glaſs, one may judge what hopes there are 
of a future crop; and, ſecondly, that we may learn 
from thence, what ſort of peaſe to adapt to each 
particular ground. But (adds he) before I enter 
upon this, I muſt, for the better underſtanding 


thereof, premiſe, that the farmers vary in their 


judgments in no one point ſo much as in the nature 
of the pea, Several forts of peaſe are commonly 


ſown within the limits of the ſame pariſh, and each 


of the perſons who ſows theſe generally has a great 
prejudice againſt any other ſorts than that which he 
adopts, having perhaps been diſappointed of his 
expected return from other peaſe when he has ſown 
them, and being, for the ſame reaſon, equally diſ- 
poſed as readily to alter his opinion of his laſt fa- 


vourite kind; for the produce of a crop of peaſe 


is always very uncertain, But if the farmer would 
conſider how rath-ripe a pea is, or how late ripen- 


ing in its nature, and that (as all its ſtock or power 


to put forth the bloſſoms, lies within the foliage 
of one pod) ſo to ſow the peaſe in ſuch ground, and 


at ſuch time, that each ſort of pea, according to its 


nature, may, before autumn or cold weather comes 
to check them, ſend forth all its gradations of 
points or bloſſoms, ſo that none may become abor- 
tive for want of ſummer enough to enable Nature 
to bring her embryos to maturity, and even the 
bud- bloſſoms into kids ;— then it is apparent (as all 
large peaſe ripen late, and run to great haulm or 


ſtalks, and ſmall peaſe have leſs haulm, and ripen 
earlier) that the great or late ripen peaſe ſhould 


be ſown as early as the climate will permit, becauſe 
thereby ſuch pea will get ſo forward as to have 
time to put forth all its gradations of bloſſoms and 


kids, and to perfect theſe before a rainy autumn 
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comes, and put a ſtop to farther vegetation. Again, 
great peaſe ought to be ſown on a white or ſome 
raiſed land, not too groſs of juice, but not on a 
cold clay, as the moiſture of this laſt will keep feed- 
ing the haulm, and be inconſiſtent with the main 
deſign of ſowing them early, which' is, that they 
may bring all their fruit to maturity in due time. 
The white or mixed mould muſt be in good heart, 
as otherwiſe it cannot maintain a great pea. On 
the other hand, it is evident from hence, that a 
pea which ripens early ſhould be fown on a ſtrong 
teeding land, becauſe ſuch land will nouriſh it 
more vigorouſly, without too great increaſe of its 
haulm, which is naturally ſhort, and notwithſtand- 
ing the coldneſs of the ſoil, there is no doubt but 
that all the kinds will ripen, 

Such are Mr. Lifle's obſervations upon this ſub- 
ject ;—and it would certainly be worth the while of 
the lovers of agriculture, who have it in their power 
to try the modes which he recommends. Theſe, as 
well as others, can only be confirmed or rejected 
but as experiments accurately attended to. 

While the peaſe grow, moderate rains are gene- 
rally found ſerviceable to them, particularly at the 
time of bloſſoming and filling up the pods; yet too 
much rain has been found prejudicia)}. The blueiſh 
bloom upon their leaves is generally conſidered as 
a ſign of their health and vigour. And Mr. Liſle 
is inclined to think, that they neither ripen nor 
harden ſo well upon high g grounds as they do in 
valleys. 

Amongſt the arguments uſed in favour of the 
horſe- hoeing this vegetable, the following, which 
Mr. du Hamel has given us, may be reckoned as 
of ſome conſequence. - - | 

M. de Villiers, one of his correſpcndents, in 
April, 8 owed a mall field in n 

5 It 


5 


. We — 2 


1 


with peaſe in double rows. Being unprovided with 
a proper inſtrument to hoe the intermediate ſpaces, 


he made uſe of a narrow, angular kind of ſhare, 
which ſtirred only three or four inches on the out- 
ſide of the rows. Moſt of the peaſe in the neigh- 
bourhood were deſtroyed by a ſort of vermin, called 
vine- fret ers. His were the leaſt damaged of any, 
which was probably owing to the vigour of the 
plants, or the inſects being killed by ſtirring. the 


ground. On a compariſon of the produce of this 


ſpot, he ſays he found it yielded fix times as much 
as the ſame extent of the beſt land in the ſame coun -. 


try. Ina good year (M. du Hamel owns) the dif- 


ference would not have been ſo great; but ſtill he 
infers, that the experiment 1s ſufficient to prove 
the excellency of the horſe-hoing huſbandry in ge- 
neral. Yet ſome experiments made with the ut- 
moſt preciſion, have ſhewn it in many caſes to be 


quite abſurd. The benefits and diſadvantages of 


it, with regard to peaſe, weſhall conſider before we 
conclude this chapter. 4 

But to proceed: The next year, M. de Villiers 
being provided with M. du Hamcl's drill and 


horſe- hoe, ſowed peaſe again in rows, in ſome places 


two feet, and in others two feet and a half aſunder. 


But this diſtance was ſo ſmall, that it rendered the 


horſe-hoeing very difficult in many places, and in 
ſome perfectly impracticable. He was therefore 


obliged to contrive other means of ſtirring the 


ground, in which, notwithſtanding this, his peaſe 
flouriſhed well, and yielded more than any others 
in the beſt land in the ſame neighbourhood. 

In the year 1755, the ſame gentleman drilled 
peaſe again in a ſtrong heavy ſoil, in which no one 
had ever ventured to ſow any in the common hul- 
bandry. Theſe grew as high as it the ground had 
been well fitted for them, and yielded half as much 


again as any ſown in the common way, beſides the 
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ſaving of the ſeed, which was about one half. They 
were lown-in double rows, with a ſpace of about 
two feet and a half wide, between the outermoſt 
rows of one range and the next outermoſt row of 
another; and this ſpace was prepared wich the 
horſe-hoe. | 
It is generally recoufmended, when any parti- 
cular fort of pea is intended for ſeed, to look the 
plants carefully over whilſt in flower, in order to 
draw out all ſuch as are nor of the right ſort; as 
there will generally be ſome ſuch, which, if left to 
mix, will degenerate the kind. So many rows as may 
be thought ſufficient to furniſn the quantity of ſeed 
that is wanted, ſhould then be marked out and left 
till their pods turn brown, and begin to ſplit, when 
they ſhould be immediately gathered up with the 
haulm; and if the huſbandman has not room to 
ſtack chem till winter, they may be threſhed out as 
* ſoon as they are dry, and put up in ſacks for uſe 
but particular care ſhould be taken not to let theſe 
remain too long abroad after they are ripe, becauſe 
wet would rot them, and heat, after a ſhower of 
rain, would make the pods' burſt, ſo that a great 
Part of their contents would be loſt, —* Theſe pre- 
cCautions indeed (adds my author) are more eaſily 
obſerved in a garden than a field, where much 
larger quantities are raiſed ; -but they are highly 
Proper allo in the latter, and will reward the extra- 
ordinary pains of the huſpandman, who ſhould not 
continue to ſow ſeed of the ſame growth upon the 
ſame ground longer than two years at moſt, but | 
ſhould rather exchange his ſeed every year. When 
theſe are reaped, which is generally done with a 
long ſtick, they are laid up in ſmall heaps, and left 
in the field till their haulm and pods drop away; 
but during this time, they ought to be turned fre- 
quently, and raiſed from the earth as much as can 
be; that they may lie hollow, for the wind to dry 
them; 
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them, eſpecially when any rain happens to wet and 


beat them down. In ſome countries they houſe 
none of their peaſe, but ſet them all abroad in 
ſtalks, becauſe they ſay that ſetting them abroad 
gives them a good colour, but laying them up in a 
barn makes them look dark. There are ſome places 
alſo where they mow their peaſe ; bur this is 2 
oned a bad practice, as the ſcythe muſt neceſſarily 
cut many of the pods aſunder, and thereby conſe- 


quently prove the occaſion of ſhedding a very great 


part of the grain. 
| Thele are the general directions, and ſuch as are 
moſtly received for the culture of this kind of pulſe. 


It is a little extraordinary, however, that for every 


kind of plant, M du Hamel, and ſome other authors 
whom we have quoted, ſhould be fo bigotted to the 
horſe- hoeing huſbandry. . Peaſe, as we ſhall ſhew 
hereafter, are far from anſwering the worſt of 'any 


plants; yet it does not appear that they are fo . 


much the better for it in general as the above ob- 


ſervers ſay they found them. I ſhall here ſubjoin 
an experiment or two, which, being taken from 


proper authority, may ſet the matter in a clearer point 
of view than bare aſſertions; but where theſe have 
generally turned out ſo much alike, they will not, 
in future, be multiplied or enlarged upon in this 
treatiſe, as ſome people have done, who have made 
their work journals, valualiè indeed for the mat- 
ter they contain, but too tedious for the farmer to 


read, and too high a Price tor him to chooſe to pur- 


chaſe. 
In the firſt * the improved huſbandry often 


deſerves recommendation in regard to this kind of 


pulſe, but it may. be carried too far when the luxu- 
riance of growih is too great, the reaſon of which, 
however, is that the crop of ſtraw beings too weighty, 
Cannot keep itſelt from the ground. 
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We ſhall therefore agree with Mr. Young, that 


the beſt culture for peaſe, and that which he has 
termed in this caſe, the improved culture, is that 
which does not force ſo luxuriant a growth; ſuch 


as the introduction in a courſe after other crops that 


have been amply manured, and which have taken 
off the firſt fire of the dung, or elſe in common 


huſbandry, either on land in good heart, or fal- 
lowed for, or upon a common manuring ; and this 
kind of culture having been found by experience 
to be twelve times more profitable than the com- 


mon, leaves the matter beyond diſpute; even with- 
out taking it into the account, that the land is ge- 
nerally little the worſe for them. And this ſpirited 


huſbandry is the more to be recommended, as it 
conſiſts in nothing but the common methods ex- 
erted in a ſpirited manner, and employed with a 
degree of judgment which may be poſſeſſed by 
every farmer, and applied to this profitable cul- 
ture. 

By way of compariſon between the old and new 
methods of cultivat ing peaſe, the reader may take 
the following experiments, and the conſequent re- 


marks _ them. 


„ EXPERIMENT 1. 


Culture, expences and produce of half an acre, 
two diviſions of a field, the foil a books woods 


cock loam. 1764. 


During 1763, this piece was fallowed, receiving 
in the month of October in that year, fix plowings, 
the laſt of which threw it on to the ridge. In the 
March following, two earths more were given, 
dividing it into two roods, and leaving one on the 


common ridge, and the other on five feet ones ; 


arched up the Jatter by the ninth earth the end of 


April, Harrowed it fine, and drilled each ridge 
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with three rows of white peaſe, uſing two pecks of 
ſeed. At the fame time plowed the other half, re- 
verſing the ridges, and harrowed in three pecks of 
the ſame ſeed with the common ridge harrows. 
Horſe-hoed the rows the laſt week in May, turning 
a furrow from the peaſe, and raiſing a ſmall ridge 
along the middle of the intervals. In a few 'days 
afterwards hand-hoed the rows clean with eight- 
inch hoes, looſening the land thoroughly, and 
plucking out the weeds that grew in the rows. 
Gave the ſecond horſe-hoeing, June the eighth, 
reverſing the laſt; but this was not done with the 
ſame eaſe ; it was irregularly performed, on ac- 
count of the ſtalks ſpreading. In ſome places they 
fell into the furrows, in others on to the. ridges. 
Hand-hoed them again directly, in the ſame man- 
ner as before, but with more difficulty from the 
growth of the peaſe. The third horſe-hoeing could 
not be given in the manner intended, that of rever- 
ſing the ſecond; the intervals were obliged to be 
ſtruck in the ſame path that the ſecond mowed in, 
breaking up the ridges, but it was not done with- 
out damaging the crop by the horſes and the 
plough. The rows afterwards received a weeding, 
which completed their culture. The peaſe were 
hooked in Auguſt, the product three buſhels. The 


broad-caſt rood, which received only a ſlight weed- 


ing, was cut at the ſame time, Produce, fix buſhels. 
Account of the Drilled Rood. . 
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The above experiment turns out much in favour 


of the old huſbandry, though neither of the crops 
was ſo good as might have been expected, a whole 
year's fallow for peaſe being an uncommon pre- 


paration. Perhaps the wetneſs of the ſeaſon on a 
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„„ 
moiſt land did not agree with the tenderneſs of this 
pea. However that might be, it was plain that 
the horſe-hoed crop was by much the inferior one. 


«EXPERIMENT II. 
Culture, expences and produce of thirty perches : 


* 


of a ſecond field, the ſoil a light, gravelly loam, 
n 
In 1764, this piece yielded turnips, which were 
drawn for cattle in January. The firſt week in 
March, gave it the firſt plowing, and the ſecond 
at the end of the ſame month, throwing one third 
of it into five feet ridges, leaving the other two- 
thirds flat. Gave the ſeed earth in the middle of 
April, when the ridges were arched up, harrowed, 
and drilled in three rows one foot aſunder, with a 
quarter of a peck of white peaſe; the other thirds 
owed again on the flat; harrowed in a peck of 
ſeed, broad-caſt one and drilled the other, in 
equally diſtant rows one foot aſunder, with three- 
quarters of a peck of the ſame. : 
Horſe-hoed the ridges, June the fifth, turning 
a furrow from the rows, and throwing up a ridge 
in the middle of each interval ; then hand-hoed the 
rows, and alſo the equally diſtant ones. On the 
nineteenth, gave the ſecond horſe-hoeing ; but 
more were not given, for fear of damaging the peaſe, 
as this laſt had done ſome miſchief. In a few 
days after, repeated the hand-hoeing of both the 
ridges, and the equally diſtant rows, which con- 
cluded the culture; the dryneſs of the ſeaſon ſeem- 
ing to render more attention of this ſort unnecel- 
ſary. Hooked all the three crops the firſt week in 
Auguſt. Product of the horſe-hoed, three pecks. 
Of the equally diſtant rows, one buſhel and a peck. 
Of the broad-caſt, one buſhel. 
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The compariſon here is clearly in favour of the 
equally diſtant rows. The hand- hoeing between 
one foot rows is a very effectual operation, eſpe- 
cially if it be given while the peaſe are young, or 
from five to ſeven inches high. Mr. Young thinks, 
if the crops of peaſe were ſticked, as in gardens, 
the produce would be vaſtly greater; as the twin- 
ing round the ſticks would anſwer the purpoſe of 

joining, at the-ſame time that it would keep the 
plants out of all danger both from horſes and 
from men. 8 „ 

The above-mentioned gentleman, who has pur- 
faed his enquiries into the nature of this plant very 
far, determines that the moſt advantageous quan- 
tity of peaſe to be ſown upon an acre of land, is 
found to be frem four buſhels and an half to five 
buſhels and a half, though it is more than the far- 
mers generatty ufe for that purpoſe. | 
As to the point in queſtion concerning the diffe- 
rent modes of ſowing, according to the new and 1 
old huſbandry, he ſays: The mferiority of the f 
horfe-hoed crops is ſuch as does not admit of a | 
doubt, while the equality, or nearly ſuch of the 6 
equally diſtant rows, and the broad-caſt is ſuch, ag a 
may leave many doubtful which method is moſt e 
beneficial... The product of the drilled exceeds u 
that of the common huſbandry, which ſhews that t 
this vegetable affects the one more than the other; 0 
but that the expences of that mode being rather al 
higher than thoſe of the 'broad-caſt; is a eircum- 

' ſtance which more than ballances the ſuperiority of 
product. He ſays, if opinion may be allowed in 
Tims £ : a point 
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a a point where experiments are fo nearly equal, he 


ſhould give it in favour of the drilled, provided 


the  expences of a drill-plough did not exceed 


thoſe which he has minuted. For the rows 


(adds he) yielding the larger crop, and coming ſo 


very near the profit of the broad-caſt, after paying 
the expence of much hand-hoeing, are circum- 


ſtances, and give great. reaſon. for ſuppoſing the 


land after one method, in a much ſuperior ſtate 


than after the other; for a hoed crop that comes 


within a ſmall matter (ſuch as a ſhilling) of profit 
to an unhoed one, has many adyantages to bal- 
lance that ſhilling,” e 

Ihle ſtate of the ſoil is much urged in favour of 
the horſe-hoeing crops by many writers; but Mr. 
Young differs from them in regard to peaſe: My 
crops (ſays he) twice horſe-hoed, left the ſoil in a 
much worſe ſtate than the equally: diſtant rows. 


This is the fact; nor do I think it difficult to ac- 


count for. It is well known in common huſbandry, 
that a crop of praſe large enough to ſmother the 
weeds (no uncommon thing) prepares for a crop of 
corn almoſt as well as a fallow. This is owing 
to the thickneſs of the ſhade afforded by full crops, 
which ſo mellow the earth, and leaves the ſurface 
in ſo putrid a ſtate, that it breaks up under the 

lough like well-fallowed land. All this effe& is 
loſt in horſe-hoeings, when peaſe are of a virtue to 
admit full tillage of this ſort; that is, four horſe, 
and two or three hand-hoeings. Intervals wide 


enough for horſe-hoeing, render the crop ſo thin 


upon the ground, as to preclude all advantage of 
ick ſhade; but how much more muſt this be the 


caſe, while, only two horſe-hoeings can be given, 


and the laſt of them hardly without damage. The 
weakneſs of the ſtalk of this plant is ſuch, that it 
cannot ſupport itſelf, but falls to the ground be- 
fore it is half or three fourths grown; and acci- 
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dents; by which the direction of its deſcent is go- . 


verned, may as well lay it in the intervals as on the 
beds themſelves; ſo that the horſe-hoeings, after it 


falls in this manner, cannot be performed without 
much damage to. the crop. Hence the poor ſtate | 


of the ſoil after horſe-hoed peaſe ; it is deprived of 
the ſhade of thicker crops, and cannot, in return, 
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Of Beans ;—their Culture and r in the 
old Method, and in the net; e upon 
- the ſores enn 875 


2 den kenn ai the hoeſs:bean are oO 
oned to be the two diſtinct (| pecies of what are pro- 
perly called beans; though there are ſeveral vari- 
eties of the former which | it is unnecelnary here to 
notice. 

The horſe-beans, which: more immediately fall 
within the province-of the huſbandman, are gene- 


rally deemed to delight in a ſtrong, moiſt foil, and 


an open expoſure, but ſeldom to thrive well on dry, 
warm land,” or in ſmall incloſures, where they are 
very much ſubject to the blight,” or to become the 
prey of inſets, which often appear to come upon 


them in ſuch - ane as to cover their ſtems 


entirely. © - 

It is uſual to ſow theſe beds u upon land that i is 
newly: broken up, in order that they may help' to 
looſen and 'pulveriſe the ſoil, and deſtroy weeds, 
thereby rendering the ground fitter for corn after 


the crop of them is off, than it would have been 


before, if they are properly managed, 
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From February to March. is the time in · which 


they are generally ſow n, obſerving moſtly to ſow 


the ſtrongeſt, et lands laſt. In the old huſbans 
dry, three VIE! Is the. uſual Ty: aliawed: iq | 


an acer. ls +154 


«© When. land is, newly : - broken- up (fays. w/ 


author) it is the cuſtom to plow it in autumn, to 


let it lie. in ridges till after Chriſtmas, and them 


plow it in ſmall furrows, and lay it: ſmooth. - Theſe 
two plowings will break it fine enough for beans, 
which, at the third plowing, may be ſown after 


the plough, at the bottom of the furrows, which 


ſhould not then-be made at moſt above ; inches 

deep. This is the, uſual method ; though ſome 
lay their beans before the plough, and then plow: 
them in: but in either of theſe, ways, they fare ſet 
as cloſe as the, farrows are made, Which is: toe 
near; for when they are on ſtrong, good land, they 
generally are drawn up to a great height, and: are 
not ſo apt to pod as when they have more room, 
and are of a lower growth. Mr. Miner has been 
convinced by ſome late trials, that it is better to 


make the furrows two feet aſunder, or even more; 


that the beans will then branch out into many 
ſtalks, and bear in greater plenty; and that the ſun 
and air having, by this method, a more free admiſſion 
between the rows, they will ripen much earlier, 
and more equally, than when they are planted cloſer 
together. But in either of theſe; methods, particu- 
lar care ſhould be taken to covet them perfectly 


with earth; for if a bean lies hollow, it waſtes it- 


ſelf before it reaches the mould ſo! as to ſhoot up- 
ward. The authors of the Maiſon Ruſt/ques think, 
that the tertility of beans is greatly increaſed by 
ſteeping them before they are lown, - 


When they are planted according to the no 
huſbandry, the ground ſhould be plot d four times 
befare they are ſet; this will break the clods of 
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the earth, and render it much fitter for planting. 
They are then ſet with a 1 ſo ordered 


as to dung them regularly at three inches diſtance 
from each other in the drill; by which method, 


leſs than one buſhel of ſeed will plant an acre of 


land. When the beans are up, the ground ſhould 
be ſtirred between the rows with a horſe- hoe, to 
deſtroy the young weeds ; and when theſe are about 
three or four inches high, they ſhould be catched 


up by another plowing between the/rows. A thifd 
nee about five or ſix weeks after this, will 


eep the ground clean from weeds, make the 
plants ſtalk out, and produce abundantly. An 


acre of beans cultivated in this manner, will yield 


ten buſhels more than in the common method, in 


which laſt it may almoſt: always be obſerved, that 
more than half of their ſtems have no beans on 


them; for, by ſtanding cloſe, they are drawn up 
very tall, and only the tops of the flalks produce, 
whilſt all the lower part is naked ; whereas, in the 


new huſbandry, the points of the ſtems are ſhorter, 


the pods conſequently graw nearer together, and 
they bear almoſt cloſe to the groun . 
Beans, when they are ripe, are reaped with a 
hook, as is uſually praftiſed for peaſe; though 
ſome think it is beſt to cut them a little before they 
are full ripe, io prevent their ſhedding afterwards 
when they are mown. After having lain a few 


days on the ground, they are turned; and this 


muſt be repeated ſeveral times, till they are dry 


enough to ſtack ; but the beſt method is to put 
them up in ſmall bundles, and ſer them upright; 


for, in this caſe, they will not be in ſo much dan- 


ger of ſuffering by wet, as when they lie on the 
ground, and will be more hardy to carry to ſtack. 


than if they were looſe. They ſhould lie on the 


mow to ſweat, before they are threſhed out; for as 


their haulm is very large and ſuculent, fo it is very 


| apt 


1 . 
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apt to give, and grow moiſt ; gr: there is no dan- 
75 of the beans feceiving any amage if they are 

acked tolerably dry, becauſe the pods will pre- 
ſerve them from injury, and the ſweating ſerves 
only to make them threſh the. eaſier ; ; for they will 
not ever give again after they have, once ſweated 
and become dry. 
Penk With beans of every kind, as witl other plants, 
it is beſt from time to time to chapge the ſeeds, and 
not to ſow and leave the ſeeds of the ſame fort long ; 
in the ground. Some judicious | buſbandmen , are, 
therefore, careful to procure their led beans from 
land of a different nature from er | 
to be ſown; by which method they. generally inſure 
crops that are greater, and. nor ſo apt to dege- 
nerate. _ 
With regard to horſe-beans it is obſerved. that 
their general uſe is implied in their name; but as 
they are of 4 hot nature, care ſhould be. taken not 
to give them to horſes in too great quantities. 
Sometimes their ſtalks likewiſe are uſed for fodder, 
in countries where there is a ſcarcity of fodder, and 
when plowed in green (a purpole for which they 
are frequently, 12 n) they prove an excellent 
manure. 3 

F ew attempts have yet been made to raiſe either 

garden beans or kidney beans in the open fields; 
though ſome of M. du Hamel's correſpondents 
have declared, they found them anſwer very well 
when cultivated according to the new huſbandry, 
M. Eyma, in particular, planted near Bourdeavx, 
in the year 1755, the common fort of garden-beans 
in a middling ſoil, not dunged, but thoroughly 
lowed a foot deep. The rows were two feet aſun- 
der, and: the plants at the diſtance of a foot from 
each other. Theſe beans ſo thinly ſown, we are 
informed, being aſſiſted by frequent hocings, yield- 


ed a greater crop than any in the common way. 
4 / Mr. 
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Mr. Eyma gave PA ſpaces between them a 8570 


lowing when they began to ripen, and on the 
twenty-third of June ſowed in each of them a row 
of red kidney-beans,” which came, up very well, 


He- plucked up the garden beans” in a fortnight 


afterwards; and gave the ground on which they 
ſtood a ſlight hoeing. Theſe kidney- beans proved 


the fineſt that he ever ſaw, He repeated the ſame 
experiment in 1756, and ſucceeded bey ond his 


own expectation. In other parrs of Fr: Macs it is 
ſaic the common, ſmall, white garden bean 18 
ſown. in the fields in autumn, thrives well, "and, 


888 cultivated only in the common Way, yield | 


+3. 4.5 


185 ;crops. that the country people there prefer it 


AY other ſort. This, probably, is the kind 
ant bythe perſon who (in The. Eſſays on Field 
e is ſaid to have obſeryed, [that half. 4 


peck of rhe lite, round, whi beans, mixed Wick 


A. 1 buche Jof fye, would! make bread ſomewhar Uke 
the W heatens.: io; 

DIe has been bed that intelligent huſband: 
men ſhould try, perhaps, more than they yet have 
done, (though still cautiouſly) what ſucceſs will At- 
tend the culture of-garden-beans in the field, when 

lanted at ſuch diltances as will admit. of 2 horle- 
— between the rows. All ſucker that come out 


from the roots of theſe beans mould be taken off 


when the plants are about a foot, bigh:; ; and When 


the bloſſoms begin to open towards the. bottom of 


the; ſtalks, the tops of the ſtems ſhould! be pinghed 
off, in order to make the pods Foy anch fill. For 
want of this gare, there have been inſtances 0 
beans. xiſing to a great height without 4 
any ſced. With care, ſuch. 25 enric hingitl 


wa 
e. ground 


. with manure, drilling the beans in properly diſtant 
As at a ſeaſon when. the young plants will. hot 
-,expoſed.;to Ing" troſts, ad 5 0 oy 5 
clear 
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clear of weeds, there is a great likelihood that theſe 


will do well. _ 


* 


After what has been ſaid with regard to the ſu- 
periority of the new huſbandry over the old, we 


mall ſubjoin only two comparative experiments 
between them, which were the laſt of many ; that 

- 2 
| _ 2e WG: N 5 

, $ & EXPERIMENT I. aide 
Culture, expences and produce of an aere and an 

half of a field in three diviſions, the ſurface a 
_ © woodcock loam, under that a clay. 1767. 

In 1766, this piece yielded tares for hay. The 
ſtubble was plowed — November, and it was 
_ water-furrowed. In March, plowed and ſowed 
two-thirds of the piece upon the common ridge, 
broad - caſt, uſing a buſhel of tick-beans to each, 
Drilled the other third: in treble rows, at one foot, 
on the” five feet ridges, uſing three pecks of th 


0 


ſerved to. confirm the truth. 


ſame ſeed; - The diviſion of the broad-caſt crop 


was chiefly made to try the real utility of hand- 
hoeing, and the experiment made on account of its. 
being obſerved that in ſome countries they never 
© hand-hoeq: their beans. For which reaſen;-this 
piece of ground ſtood in three parts, viz. One 
broad-caſt hoed, another broad-caſt but not hoed, 


and a third drilled, in order to compare all the three. 


together, and to decide upon them accordingly- * 
© "The drilled part received four horſe-hoeings and 
three hand-hoeings, the wetneſs of the year render- 
ing all this tillage and manure abſolutely neceſſary 
to keep the land in proper order. One part of the 
broad-caſtt was hand-hoed, and the other © not 
touched. They were reaped in September. The 
produce as follows: of the- broad- caſt unbocd, four 
buſhels and one peck: of the broad-caſt hoed, eight 
buſhels and two-pecks; -of the drilled; thirteen 
buſhels and two pecks. a 
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Account of the Broad-caſt unhoed. 
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— The produce of of the unhoed crop was more. 


country to make a — of his — as opera- 
tian, it appears pretty plain that their crop will 
En a noling one without it, 


a . 
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Ne 


1 
The grand object here (as my author obſerves) 
is certainly the compariſon. The diviſions. wete 
equal in every reſpect, except the hand-hoeingz:1Þ 
that whatever difference is found in the crop, muſt 
be owing to that alone. Such a compariſon is ifi. 

aiſputably decifive. Is it not extremely evident, 
that thoſe ſaving farmers who will not beſtow nine 
ſhillings an acre on hand-hoeing their beans, muſt 

be conſiderable loſers by their imaginary prudence? - 

Another point remains to be mentioned, of yet 

greater importance, which is, the heart the land is 

left, in by the crops thus differently managed. 
After a hoed crop, the farmers frequently ſow 
wheat, conſidering the beans ſo treated as a fallow; 
and they get not only good but clean crops by*this 

management, an effect that is merely owing to the 
hand- hoeing; for were they to omit that operation, 

their wheat-crop muſt inevitably be worthleſs, and 
| ſown under a certainty of loſs, The bean-ſtubble 
in queſtion unhoed was, after harveſt, as full as 
ä poſſible of weeds; whereas, the hoed diviſion was 

actually fit for wheat. Now the difference that 
: ariſes, in a few years, from ſo ſmall a variation 48 
the expenditure of nine. ſhillings, is prodigious. 
At the end of the firſt year there is a balance of one 
pound, five ſhillings, at the end of the ſecond there 
is the expence, on one ſide of a year's fallow, but 
on the other the profit of a wheat crop, which is 
an immenſe difference. After the fallow, wheat 1 
may be ſuppoſcd to ſucceed, and after the _ 
wheat, beans again, which, though they may not - 4 
equal the oppolite crop of wheat, yet will be a 
profitable crop; after them barley, and with that 
barley; clover; and upon that clover, wheat; which 


is a moſt profitable courſe z whereas, in the other 
management, the wheat muſt be ſucceeded 'by-bar- 
ley or. oats, and without clover. So that this ſin- 
gle variation, flight at firſt, becomes a matter of 
| great 
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great conſequence. _ The other method here tried, 
viz. the drill- culture, is found far ſuperior in all 


theſe circumſtances. The profit of the beans is 
II. 195. 1 1d. ſuperior even to that of the hoed crop, 
which is, very great, and proves the importance of 
cultivating them in this manner. The horſe-hoe- 


| ings, and the effectual manner in which the hand- 
tillage, is performed, from the crop's being ſown 


1n rows, make the beans ſhoot out with uncom- 
mon vigour, and yield more numerous, and better 
pads ; and, in reſpect to the preparation 
ade by the crop for others which are to follow, 
there is no compariſon in the ſtate of the land. -The 


drilled part has not a weed to be found, and is be- 


ſides in. fine ſtate of pulveriſation, equal to moſt 
alone is 


a moſt material circumſtance.” 


Culture, expeners and produce of a field, the foil 


a looſe woodcock loam, as before. 1767. 


- The tare-ſtubble was plowed up in November, 
and the land water-furrowed. This piece was 


equally manured with twelve loads of compoſt, 


conſiſting of equal parts of farm- yard dung and 
virgin mould; then plowed and ſowed one half on 


common three feet ridges, turning in two pecks of 
tick-beans with the manure, and the other ſive feet 


ridges arched and drilled with a peck and an half of 
the ſame beans, in treble rows on each ridge, one 
foot aſunder. The treatment of each, much the 
fame.as is cuſtomary ; the tops of both were cut as 
ſoon. as they began to bloſſom. Produce of the 


broad-caſt, ſeven buſhels: of the drilled, ten buſnels 
and two pecks. Proportions per acre, _ | 
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This Thews that the ſuperiority of the new huſ- 
bandry will be apparent, when the land in both 
caſes is well, manured. The broad. caſt does not 
profit more by the dung than the drilled. : on, the 
contrary, the latter exceeds the former a8 _— . 
when the land is well manured, as when It is not, 
which is remarkable, as the broad- caſt crop ſtands 
more equally over the whole ſurface, and is, con- 

ſequentliy, better adapted, in appearance, to draw | 

the nouriſhment from the manure, But as the 
contrary is abſolutely the fact, it proves that the 
operations of horſe-hoeing enable the roots of the 
beans eaſily to extend into the looſe mould in the 
intervals, and to draw all the nouriſhment from 
chence, as well as if the plants were there fcattered; 
for the plough in horſe-hoeing four times, throws 
all the looſe earth of the intervals 'twice againſt, the 
rows, and as it at each time falls into the furrow 
that has been ſometimes open, of courſe it lies in a 
looſe and mellow manner tor the roots to bene 
properly into it. 

On a general ſurvey of experiments carried much 
further than the foregoing, it appears that the face 
of the matter is not altered, but ſtill bears the ſame 
complexion with regard to the different modes of 
ſowing above- mentioned. In a courſe of no leſs 
than nine experiments, the drilled beans have been 
found, after the payment of all expences, to be ſu- 
8 to the broad - caſt by full two pounds, three 

illings, per acte, beſides the difference of the 
land's being left in ſo much better heart by the lat- 

ter than by che former, as has before been Particu- 
larly noticed. _ 

Theſe then (as Mr. Young obſerves) are ob- 
jects of no trifling nature, and ought therefore to 
induce even common farmers to Practiſe, in this 
caſe, a huſbandry which repeated trials prove uni- 
9 to have ſo much ſuperior to the commen 
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practice; but as huſbandmen are generally too well 


9 > « 


bandmen. The fuperiority of the drill culture, as 
a Preparation for wheat or barley, I do not think 


can be eſtimated at leſs than fifteen ſhillings an 


acre ;—here is a fuperiority of near three pounds 


an acre, in favour of drilling. Is it not evident, 


that this in a large piece of ground of clay, or loam, 


will amount to ſome hundreds of pounds per annum? 


Three hundred pounds upon an hundred acres is 
a matter of great importance. Nor ſhould it be 
thought, that the great advantages attending this 
culture of beans, are any novelty. Drilling beans 
is, indeed, the common mode of huſbandry prac- 
tifed in Kent, and adopted in Eſſex, and in a great 
meaſure in the clayey parts of Norfolk; ſo that 
this ſhews this method has been found by many 
huſbandmen much ſuperior to the common prac- 
tice, or ſo many common farmers would not have 
quitted the latter in its favour—ſo that his part 
of the new huſbandry cannot properly be termed a 
novelty, as being the practice of many common 
farmers in certain parts of this kingdom. Certain 
it is, that the common farmers, however, in 2h:s 


their choice of a crop for drilling, have ſhewn no 


bad judgment. Wheat has been proved to have 
had but very indifferent ſucceſs ; barley, oats, and 


rk (the former eſpecially) have proved very 


ad, but beans much ſuperior to the common mode, 


7 


| C24 Ji tf; 11 119174 | [ Cw! Borg 
Now this being the only ſort of corn or pulſe thus 


commonly , cultivated by farmers, gives one rea- 
ſon to think (did not experiment prove it) that 
So 


* . 


1 . 
ns nature is much more adapted to this culture 
than any of thoſe crops. “““ | | 
As to the quantity of ſeed requiſite, the above- 
nentioned gentleman is of opinion, that is is 1 
matter of- little conſequente, as the number of 
beans does not depend ſo much on the quantity 
of ſeed, as on the hand- hoes cutting up many or 
few of them; which is much the ſame as in turnips, 
whether a pint or a gallon be ſown, the increaſe 
being much the ſame, the workmen ſetting them 
out at proper diſtances, without regarding the 
number of the plants. | 
With regard to the time of ſowitiz, ſome delay 
it through choice till the end of March, and others 
even till April; whilſt, on the other hand, there 
are thoſe who will not put their ſeed into the 
ground after February, Nay, {ome ſow with the 
firſt favourable ſeaſon after, and others before 
Chriſtmas. _ | 
After various trials made as to the ſeed- time, 
Mr. Young (whoſe authority his indefatigable 
pains in aſcertaining points of practical agriculture 
may well eftabliſh) determines, that the end of 
January ro the beginning of March will be the. 
beſt periods for ſowing beans. „ 
The ſuperiority of February, the end of Ja- 
nuary, and the beginning of March (ſays he) is 
eaſily to be accounted for. It appears to be re- 
quiſite to this crop, that the beans be ſown ſo late 
in the winter as not to ſuffer a long preſſure of the 
earth upon thein. When ſown in November or 
December, they lie nearly as long in the ground 
before they ſhoot out, as when ſown in February, 
during which extra time the earth upon them ſub- 
ſides, and falls fo cloſe, that the young roots have 
not the power to ſtrike, which they poſſeſs when 
the ſurrounding earth has not been ſo long in ſet= 
tling by a month or two. And, on the other hand, 
"= 0 February 
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February is early enough to prevent all danger of 
dry weather's coming before the beans are ſtrongly 


rooted, which ſo often proves the ruin of two tre- 


ble ſown crops. Nothing can be clearer, than the 
neceſſity of the farmers getting their bean- ſeed 
into the ground by the middle of March, the lat- 
ter end of that month and the beginning of April 
producing a comparatively poor crop, whatever 
precautions may be taken to enlarge it.” 
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CHA ©, uk 
Of e Culture and Management of Vetches ,—fbe 
Manner of raiſing and preſerving them, = _ 


Th E . botaniſts diſtinguiſh ſeveral ſorts of 


 vetches; but as moſt of theſe diſtinctions can 


convey. but little inſtruction to the farmer, we ſhall 


purpoſely avoid entering into them as being only 


tedious and perplexing. | | 
There are ſome ſorts of this plant, the ſeeds of 

which ripen in autumn, that grow naturally in 

ſhady places in moſt parts of this kingdom. The 


roots of theſe are perennial, but their ſtalks are 


annual, weak, and grow to ſo great a length, 
(riſing to the height of fix or eight feet, wherever 
the tendrils which proceed from the ends of their 
leaves can lay hold of boughs, branches, or the 
ſide of a hedge) that people generally think them 
ſcarcely fit to be cultivated in the field, though 
ſome writers have recommended them for this pur- 
poſe; for as they meet with no ſupport there, 


they will be apt to trail ſo much upon the ground 


as to rot, nor do their ſhoots, which are leſs ſuc- 


culent than thoſe of the vetch commonly raiſed, 


grow to a ſufficient height to be cut for uſe, till it 
a | 3.43 Ret AF 3 II I6 


* 


4 


o 


n | 
:is: late in the ſpring, when there is but little want 
of green food for the cattle, a circumſtance which 


. 


tends greatly to, leſſen their value. 


— . 1 


Alfter ſowing the common tare, which is culti- 


vated in the fields for fodder, for many years, Mr. 
Miller is of opinion, that that which has black 
ſeeds is a diſtinct ſpecies from the white, as he has 


never found either of them to vary. Both theſe 


are annual, and periſh ſoon after they have per- 


fected their ſeed. Their ſtalks are angular, ſtreak- 


ed, and hairy; they are weak, and want ſupport, 
and generally trail upon the ground, when they do 
not find any thing to faſten themſelves to. Their 
leaves are compoſed of ſeveral pairs of blunt lobes, 


and are terminated by tendrils. The flowers which 


are pretty large, proceed from the wings of the 
ſtalks, and ſit pretty cloſe to the baſe of the foot- 
ſtalks of the leaves. Two of theſe flowers gene- 
rally ſpring from the ſame joint. Thoſe of the 
black-ſeeded ſort are purple, and thoſe. of the 


white-ſeeded are white. They appear in June 


and July, and are fucceeded by erect pods con- 
taining three or four round ſeeds in each, which 
ripen in Auguſt and September. | 

The more fucculent plant of the two is reckoned 


to be the white vetch, and this therefore is alſo 


generally accounted to be the better for the fodder 
of cattle. But there is one reaſon why many far- 


mers are very unwilling to cultivate this ſort, and 


that is no other than becauſe their ſeeds being 
white, are likely to be much ſooner diſcovered by 
the rooks and other birds, than thoſe whoſe black- 
neſs cauſes them more nearly to reſemble the ground 
that they grow upon. Yet there is one method 
recommended of removing this inconyentence, 
which is, that of ſowing them according to the 
drill huſbandry, and then covering them carefully, 
inſtead of the uſual method of ſcattering them in 
Pr 8 AL ; broad- 
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broad. caſt, and plowing them in ligh · ly. Tbis is 
propoſed as a ccurity againſt thoſe winged ene- 
mies. 


But the ſmall black- ſeeded and rath-ripe veteh, 


which is alſo called by ſome the pebble, or ſum- 


mer vetch, is more tender than the former, and for 
that reaſon it is lefs cultivated. The ſpring. is 


always the time for {owing this, whereas either in 


ſpring or autumn it is caſtomary to ſow the other. 
There is (ſays my author) another ſpecies af 


veich, viz. the Siberian, which is little known to 


the ſarmers of this country, and yet bids fair to 
become the moſt uſeful of all fodder; for its ſtalks 
grow to a great len 5 1 and arc well forniſhed 
with leaves, which not decay in autumn, like 


thoſe of the other forts, but continue green all the 
winter, notwithſtanding the. hardeſt froſt; ſo that 
in February and March, when there is often a 


ſcarcity of green fodder for ewes and lambs, this 


may prove of ſingular ſervice ; eſpecially if theſe 


lants are ſupported from trailing upon the ground, 
Their flowers, which appear in July, are of a 
light, blue colour. This, like our common vetch, 
may be ſown in the . or in autumn; nd when 


4111 


four feet dae may be done 5 3 1 


hoe while they are young, and aſterwards with the 

By this thin ſowing the ſtalks 
of theſe vetches id ſend out .many branches, 
and extend yery far, will be kept from matting ſo 
cloſely together as to rot each other by excluding 
the air; and by catching up their ſtems in the ſame 
manner as thould be done with peaſe and beans, 


| they will be greatly ſtrengthened, their leaves will 


row the longer and more. ſucculent, and they will 


conſequently. yield an increaſed GRP of e 


L86633 1 


The repetition of this as often as it ſhall be found 
neceſſary to deſtroy the weeds in ſummer, which 
may be done at a very ſmall expence, and is par- 
ticularly proper when the growth is Fears 

the green food of cattle, 25 l be attended with the 


farther important advantage of preparing the ground 


thoroughly for whatever other crop may afterwards 
be put upon it. As the plants of this kind of vetch 
will not be in danger of being hurt by froſt, they 
ſhould not be cut till ſpring, when the beſt way 
will be to take them juſt as they may be wanted, 


green, for the freding of ewes; but ſome of them 


ſhould be left untouched for ſeed; for if thoſe 
which are cut do ſhoot out again, they will flower 
late in the ſummer, that their ſeeds will not 
ripen unleſs the autumn proves very warm. It is 
therefore better to ſow a proper quantity of ſeeds 
for this purpoſe in a ſeparate ſpot of ground, be- 
cauſe when the other is cut, the ground may be 
plowed for other crops; and if the ſeaſon ſhould 


be ſo mild as to produce a ſufficiency of green food. 


independant of this, the vetches may be plowed 


into the ground, to which they will be an excellent 


dreſſing to fit chem for other crops that may come 


„ 
We are informed that Mr. Miller has tried expe· 


riments upon this kind of vetch for fix years paſt, 


on ſmall patches of it, ſown in à garden in different 
ſituations, all of, which have fully anſwered his 
expectations; he expreſſed his intention of trying 
them in the field, which will not fail of anſwering 
a good end, by the uſe that may be made of ſuch 


Experiments: as it is probable he will hereafter 


publiſh. | 7 
The time which i is wckoned the beſt for ſowing 
vetches jn general, is toward the beginning of Au- 
uſt," becauſe the rains which uſually fall about 
that ſeaſon will bring them up in a ſhort time, and 
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the plants G's get ſtrength before winter, and be 


fit to cut for the food of cattle early in the ſpring, 
when green fodder is moſt wanted. If they are 
deſigned for ſeed only, theſe early ſown vetches will 
come early into flower, and their ſeeds will ripen 


early, ſo that they may be cut and ſtacked in good 


weather, which is of great advantage, becauſe the 
late ripened ones are often ſtacked or houſed wet, 


and then their leeds are ſpoiled by ſprouting i in ere 


mow. 
It is reckoned that vetches will d6' well almoſt 


on any ground, even ſuch as will ſcarcely produce 
any other plant. It is common to ſow in broad- 
caſt, plowing them in very ſlightly, as has been 


| before obſerved, and two buſhels'sf ſeed to an acre 


is, in this caſe, the uſual allowance, though ſome 


allow half a buſnel more. Either of theſe prac- 
tices (ſays my author) may do well enough for 


thoſe vetches which are intended to'be cut for fod- 
der in the ſpring ; but when they are ſown with a 


deſign to let them ſtand for ſeed, it will cetrainly | 
be much better to ſow them in drills; ; and, in that 


caſe, leſs than half the above-mentioned quantity 
of ſeed will prove ſufficient ;' for the rows ſhould 
be at leaſt three feet aſunder, that the hoe-plough 
may have room to go between them, to deſtroy 


the weeds, and to earth up the plants, which, when 
thus managed. will produce-a greater crop, and 
open better and more eaſily than in the common 
way. The drills ſhould be about the ſame depth 


with thoſe which are uſed for peaſe, and'the ſeeds 


ſhould be ſcattered at about the ſame diſtance in tke 


drills, in which they ſhould be carefully covered 
over as ſoon as they are ſown, leſt the rooks ſhould 
diſcover it; for when theſe voracious creatures 
once find the rows, they will ſpeedily deſtroy them 
entirely, if they are not carefully watched. The 


prevention of this, is another advantage which at- 


- tends 


oo COPY 1 3 8 * 
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tends the ſowing of vetches early in autumn rather 
than in the ſpring, becauſe there is more food for 
the rooks in the open fields in that ſeaſon, and 
the plants will appear above the ground much 
ſooner. About the end of October, by which 
time they will have acquired much ſtrength, the 
horſe-hoeing between the rows ſhould be begun, in 
caſe the weather ſhould prove dry; and in doing 
this, particular care ſhould be taken to lay. the. 
earth up as high to the ſtems of the plants as can 
poſſibly be without covering their rops. This will 
help to ſecure them againſt froſt, and clear the 
ound of weeds, at leaſt till March, when the 
plants ſhould be earthed up a ſecond time, and 
the intermediate ſpaces between their rows be 
cleaned again, in the ſame manner as before. This 
will make them grow ſo vigorouſly, that they will 
meet and cover thoſe ſpaces in a little time; where- 
as thoſe ſown in the ſpring will not grow to half 
this ſize, and will be very late in flowering. — When 
vetches are intended only for.fodder, of which they 
generally afford two good crops in the year in hot 
countries, or when the farmers deſign them for 
plowing in, by way of manure, they need not be 
ſown in drills, or huſbanded in the manner above 
directed, the common broad-caſt way will then do 
well enough; but {till it is moſt adviſeable in either 
caſe to ſow them early in the autumn, becauſe, in 
the firſt place, they will produce the defired green 
fodder much the earlier in the ſpring ; and in the 
ſecond, they will be fit to plow in much ſooner. 
the following year, and thereby have time to me- 
liorate the land, and prepare it to receive the enſu- 
ing crop, which they are generally allowed to do 
more effectually than peaſe. It is generally reck- 
oned, that ſtiff clays are peculiarly benefitted by 
this dreſſing; but yet it is but bad huſbandry to 
ſow vetches for green fodder where lucerne will 
SE thrive, 
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thrive, becauſe this laſt will yield greater plenty of | 
ſtill more nouriſhing food. 

In ſome countries they mix oats with their 
vetches, an equal quantity of each, and ſow them 
in the month of February; and the vetch, tup- 

rted in ſome meaſure by the _ Ry 
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LS 18 are mentioned by Mr. Lille as A 
common culture; but it is the opinion of ſome 
farmers, that the chief profit to be expected from 
them, is, that of raiſing them as fodder for cattle, 
in which reſpect they have been deemed prefer- 
able to bay. I ſhall only recite here a few trials 
made upon them, with the reſult chat arole from 


thoſe ex * 


„ EXPERIMENT I, 


Culture, expence and produce of part of a field, 
the ſoil a gravelly loam. 1765. 


Th In 1764, this piece yielded barley, the ſtubble 
1 of which was plowed up in November. It was 
5 ſtirred again in March, and harrowed in half a 
13 peck of lentils, They came up fayourably, and 
were mowed in the beginning of July for hay, 
Produce dry, one hundred a W an half, 


' Proportions per acre. 
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This was the beſt crop obtained, and the moſt 


in fayour of thoſe farmers. who with to raiſe all 


kinds of food for cattle. The appearance of the 
hay is finer than that of the tares—the catile, how- 


ever, did not prefer it, and whatever its dal might 
be in n it was inferior. : 
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„ EXPERIMENT II. 


Culture, expences and produce of a "frond field, | 
the ſoil nearly ſimilar. 1766. 


This piece yielded oats in the year 1765.. Plowed 
up the ſtubble in October, and harrowed it again 
in the middle of March; after which half a peck 
of lentils were harrowed in. The crop was-mowed 
for hay the laſt week in July. Produce one hun- 
dred weight anda quarter. Proportions per acre. 
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The profit by the above trial was but trifling, which 


is owing to the ſmallneſs of the produce. The qua- 
lity of the hay ſeemed to be on a par with che tares. 


” EXPERIMENT UI. 


Culture expences and produce of twenty perches 
.: ⁰ meld, 1960. 


This piece formed a broad-way bed, adjoining 


to one which was ſown: with. tares ; the. culture of 


both was the ſame. The ſtubble was plowed up in 


October. In March ſtirred it again, and one peck 
of lentils were harrowed in. They were once 
thiſtled and mown for hay with the tares. Product 
of the former three hundred weight and one quarter. 
Proportions per acre | 
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The tares paid 21. 65. 34 clear profit; but theſe 


tentils atnounted to only a third pa art of that ſum. 
t 


The reſult is, that, ave ing to theſe experiments, 
tares are ptefetable to thetn, and that Where the 
land will produce theſe, the e alice aff” tee 


can be ſaid in their avout, will generally prove 


unprofitable, 
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HE turnip is certainly a root, the culture of 
which ought greatly to be attended to, as it will 
ſerve for food to nouriſh both men and cattle, and 
it has, on theſe accounts, been much eſteemed by 
the ancients, 


The turnips which are moſt profitable for the 


food of cattle, which is here our chief object of 
conſideration, are the red or purple topped, and the 
green topped turnips. As they are only varieties 
of the ſame ſort, the roots of both grow generally 
to an equally large ſize; but thoſe of the latter ſort 
longeſt continue good. The long- rooted, the black - 
iſh, and the yellow turnip, are now rarely culti- 

vated in England. The Dutch and French turnips 
are of a good t: "_ while they are young: but when 
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they grow to their full ſize, become rank and 
ſtringy, and conſequently are not proper for cattle. 

Thoſe which are diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
the green topped turnips, which are the whitelt 
and the ſweeteſt tafted, grow more above ground 
than any other fort of this plant, arid therefore are, 
beſides being the beſt in other reſpects, the moſt 
convenient for the food of cattle. They are how- 
ever more expoſed to the injuries of froſt, a ſudden 
thaw, after which is very apt to rot them. Mr. 
Miller has known ſome of this kind of turnips to 
be boiled, which, though above a foot in diameter, 
proved as ſweet and tender as any of the ſmalleſt 
roots. | | | 

It is in general obſerved, that turnips thrive 
beſt on a light ſandy loam, and deep foil. If it be 
moiſt, however, they will grow the better in fum- 
mer, eſpecially upon freſh land, where they are 
found ſweeter than upon an old worn out foil. The 
land for turnips ought to be well manured, and in 
the fineſt degree of tilt. If it be not in ſo good 
order as might be wiſhed, it is then recommended 
to be laid up in ridges for the winter, in order to 
be mellowed by the froſt, and by repeated plow- 
ings and harrowings, be brought to its proper ſtate 
before the beginning of ſummer. „ 

From the beginning of June to the middle of 
Auguſt, is generally conſidered as the beſt time for 
ſowing of turnips. The ſeed muſt be harrowed in 
as ſoon as it is ſown, and the ground rolled with a 
wooden roller, to break the clods, and make the 
ſurfac e even. One pound of ſeed, where the ground 
is ſown broad-caſt, is commonly reckoned ſufficient, 
though others ſow two pounds. Four ounces, 
however, is the quantity generally uſed in the drill 
huſbandry. | l 

An open ſpot of ground is recommended for 
turnips, leſt, if they are planted near hedges 3 

A walls, 
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walls, they ſhould draw up, and be very long 
topped, without their roots growing to a proper 
ſize. When the fly, which is a great enemy to this 
plant, has eaten off the crop, ſo as to make it not 
worth the farmer's while to hazard the profit of it, 
M.'du Hamel adviſes to plow up the fields, and 
ſow it with vetches for green fodder, or elle to leave 
it till autumn, and then give it a plowing, and ſow 
it with wheat. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Liſle, that the beſt way 
to manage turnips (the ſeed of which, he ſays, is 
impatient of growth, and apt to burſt in too much 
wet, as alſo to corrupt, if the ground is ſo dry as 
only to give it a damp, but not wet enough to ſet it 
on growing) is firft to harrow the ground fine after 
it has been brought to a proper lth by plowing, 
and then to roll it, to break the little clods, if any 
remain, and ſo to let it he till the next rain, then 
the ground being mellow, to ſow the ſeed, and har- 
row it with ſhort tined harrows; then to repeat 
that operation with a one-horſe roller, in order to 
keep the moiſture in the ground as deep as the ſeed 
may lie. He conceives the ſucceſs or miſcarriage 
of a crop of turnips to depend on four things : firit, 
in the ſced not lying too deep; ſecondly, in its not 
lying too wet, which it cannot eaſily do, if re- 
moved in fallow, the ſurface of the earth being 
ſoon dry; thirdly, in its not being too dry; and, 
 fourthly, in its lying in a fine bed. 

When the ſeed grows, the plants will generally 
appear within a few days, if the ſeaſon be moiſt ; 
but they muſt be expected to be longer in coming 
up in dry weather, and it is from this thac they will 
be 1n the greateſt danger from the fly. When they 
have got four or five leaves, they ſhould. be hoed, 
in order to deſtroy the weeds, and to thin thoſe plants 
which grow too cloſe together, leaving the remain- 


| ing rows about {ix or eight inches alunder, which 
will 
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will be room enough for the plants to and for the 
firſt hoc ing. It is directed by the ſame author, at 
the ſecond hoeing, ta cut up the plants, Which will 
run to about the ſize of apples, ordering it ſo, that 
they may ſtand fourteen or ſimteen inches from each 
Fas whenever they are deſigned for cattle, oblerv- 
that in this caſe whatever is loſt in the number 
* be gained in the bulk of the plants. But as 
wine roots are not ſo much eſteemed for the table, 
when they are ſown for the uſe of the kitchen, the 
ſpace of ten inches will be ſufficient. After theſe 
two hoeings, inſtead of the. firſt, of which, M. du 
Hamel adviſes a light plowing all oven the field 
with a plow that has no fins to the ſhare, the 
turnips will not require any farther care. They 
will have attained their full ſize in October, be- 
fore the froſts comes, and ſhould then be taken 
up, ſtripped of their leaves, which may be given 
to cattle, and laid upon hurdles in a dry place, with 
a layer of dry ſand between each layer of the roots, 
which may be thus piled up, and will wp very 
well in this condition during the winter. 
The beſt ſeaſon for hoeing turnips isa dry one; 
becauſe neither theſe nor the weeds will 'then be 
fo apt to grow again. An eafy way preſcribed to 
have two growths of turnips in the field, is to ſow 
ſeed of the laſt gathering, and ſeed that is two years 
old; for this laſt is longer before it riſes than the 
new; and one advantage attending the method is, 
that the turnips, by riſing at different times, will 
have the chance of eſcaping the fly, or grub; which 
ſometimes deſtroys them entirely 
Mr. Liſle informs us, that the wormis to what 
turnips are liable, may be guarded againſt, in a 
great meaſure, by ſtirring the ground. This, he 
ſays, will alſo render them much ſweeter, and it is 
likely that unſlacked lime will, alſo preſerve them 


trom the fly. It is to the worm lodged 1 in the _" 
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of the turnip;that Mr. Liſle imputes the diſtemper, 
which the farmers call the hanbery, ſo named 
from a diſtemper that reſembles it in a horſe's heel. 
It is a watery excreſcence, formed probably by this 
inſect, in the manner that galls are formed upon 
the oak. In ſome years, it takes off whole crops, 
and the turnips are never thought to thrive after 1 it 
has made its appearance. 

Turnips are chiefly ſerviceable for feeding eue 
in the winter and ſpring, when there is a want of 
graſs for their paſture. Cows, oxen, and hoys, are 
very fond of this food, and it generally encreaſes the 
milk of the former. Some make a practice of 
turning a flock of ſheep at random into a large 


field of turnips, where they generally ipoil in a 


little time what might keep them much longer, — 
The following methods have therefore been ad- 
| viſed, to remedy this 1 inconvenience : 

The firſt is that of portioning out the tutnip- 
ground with hurdles, for every ſeparate day's food 
of the ſheep; yet in this method generally ſome- 
thing remains in the ground, which at beſt muſt 
be eſteemed as uſeleſs — the end for which it was 
intended. 


The ſecond method preſcribes the pulling up 
turnips as ſoon as they are hurdled off, before the 


ſheep are turned in. They then eat them better, 
becauſe the food 1s in good condition. And in this 
caſe the turnips which are next to the hurdles, 
ſhould be thrown towards the middle of the little 
cloſure, becauſe they will be leſs liable to be 
trampled upon there, than at the boundaries of it, 


where the ſheep are apt to run about moſt in ſearch | 


of means to eſcape into the open field from the 
lace of their confinement. 
Pulling the turnips up, and carrying them into 
another ground, is the third way, ſpreading them 
every day upon a new place, till the ſheep eat them 


Ls i. 
up clean. This is done when there is land at a 
ſmall diſtance which has more need of dung than 


that on which they grow. The expence of the 


carriage is generally reckoned to be compenſated 
by ſaving the price; or at leaſt the carriage and re- 
moval of the hurdles; but when the turnips are 
laid upon a ſpot of graſs, as is frequent in wet 
weather, the benefit of the dung and 1 urine of the 
ſheep 15 loſt to the farmer, 


"When the field whereon the turnips grow is cut, 


this method is requiſite. 1. Becauſe the ſheep would 


trample upon and bury part of the roots, which 


would be loſt, 2. In treading the wet earth they 
would poach it, and render it unfit for corn. 3. 
| Becaule (as has been obſerved above) by this me- 

thod a field may be dunged which wants it more 
than that where the turnips grew. 4. This muſt 
neceſſarily be done if wheat has been ſown in the 
alleys between the rows of turnips, according to 
the principles of the new huſbandry, 

If turnips are intended to fatten the larger cattle, 
they are always carried off the field, and it is pro- 
per to cut them in pieces, left the beaſts ſhould 
choak themſelves. Theſe are generally given morn- 
ing and evening to ſtall- fed bullocks, which alſo 
eat common food in the intervals; but the turnips 
are ſaid to increaſe their appetite ſo much, that a 
middling ſized bullock, ſtalled for fattening, wall 
conſume near two hundred pounds weight of them 
in twenty-four hours, beſides hay. And by this 
method a healthy bullock may be fattened it three 
months time. | 
Mr. Young, who tried the Adee: modes of 
fattening ſheep with them, and of drawing them for 
larger cattle, on the reſult of his experiment, con- 
cludes thus :. 

„I ſhall, upon the whole, recommend to all 


farmers, who have it in their power to chuſe be- 
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tween thoſe two methods of conſuming their crops, 
to determine ih tavour of drawing them, and at the 


fame time to allow the. beaſts fatted, or kept upon them, 


as much litter as they will make into dung. This is 


abſolutely neceſſary. They may depend on the 
great profit attending this conduct, and on its be-. 


ing ſuperior to that of feeding off with ſheep.” 

There are various ways recommended by diffe- 
rent perſons for cultivating this root. The author, 

whoſe work now hes betore me, gives us the fol- 

lowing obſervation: 

Some intelligent . ( figs. he) have of late 


cultivated turnips, by ſowing the ſeed in rows with 


a drill plough. The diſtance between the rows has 
been different, according as their judgment has ſug- 
geſted, from having placed them three, ſome to four, 
five, or ſix feet aſunder, and ſome having ſown the 
rows double, whilſt: others were well pleaſed to have 
ſingle ones. Theſe laſt, with intervals of fix feet 
between the rows; have been recommended as the 
| beſt; and though the intermediate ſpaces may ap- 
pear very wide, yet the crop produced on an acre 
of land, ſown in this manner, has been greater than 
upon the ſame extent of ground. where the rows 
| have been only at half the diſtance. Certain it is, 


that the field in which turnips have been drilled 


with the horſe-hoe, have conſtantly yielded much 
larger crops than thoſe which have been ſown in 
the common broad-caſt way, and only hoed.” “ 

Hie adds, the late Lord Viſcount Townſend 
was at the expence of making the trial of theſe two 
different methods, by dividing the'corn field equally 


with different portions, which were ſown alternately 


in drills, and the intermediate ones in | broad-calſt, 


The latter were .hand-hoed,--the- former cultivated 


with the hoeing plough. - When the roots were 
full grown, his Lordſhip ordered an equal quan- 
tity of Jand cultivated in each way to be meaſured, 

| | and 
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and the turnips to be drawn up, and weighed, when 
thoſe cultivated by the plough were ſo much larger 
than the others, that the crop of one acre of the 
former weighed a ton and a half more than that of 
the ſame extent of ground, which was fown 
 broad-caft. As the above-mentioned experiment 
depends not merely upon the ſize of a ſingle turnip, 
but on the produce of a whole crop; and as a 
gentleman, who has made many trials of both 
modes, and who is generally,inclined. to favour the 
common way of ſowing, is here at laſt confeſſedly 
in doubt, we ſhall not ſcruple, upon the whole, 
to give the preference in the e of turnips to 

the horſe-hoeing huſbandry. 5 


of % 0 ay. T 0 E . 


Ir. is ſaid that this root was firſt brought from 
Virginia to Ireland, where Sir Walter Raleigh ſtop- 
ped firſt, diſtributed potatoes among the inhabi- 
rants. Theſe were of excellent ſer vice when the 
wars in that country afterwards deftroyed the corn, 
and inded grew in ſuch a manner, that it was almoſt 
impoſſible, by digging up, or even ſifting the 

round, to extricate them. From Ireland roots 
of them were firſt brought to Lancaſhire, and for 
ſome time were not in- any eſteem among the rich, 
though the quantity which 1s- cultivated now in 
England, eſpecially round London, ſhews how 
much people have altered their opinions. 

The red-rooted potatoes bear purpliſh flowers 3 
but white ones are found upon thoſe whoſe root is 
of a white caſt, T he potatoe ſeldom wor its 
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ſeeds in England, but is propagated from its roots, 
which is a better and a ſafer way. 

Switzer, in his Practical Kitchen Garden, ſays, 


« The Iriſh hufbandman, after blaming the En- 
gliſh | for planting this root uncut, becauſe it often 


contains five or ſix eyes, or more. from which the 


produce of the enſuing year is to ſpr'ng, as alſo for 
not allowing the bulbs a ſpace of carth Tufficient for 
their nouriſhment, which is the reaſon why ſo many 


unſerviceable potatoes are dug up in autumn, re. 


lates the practice of the Iriſh, which is, to chuſe 
middle ſized roots, to ſingle out the eyes that are 
ſtrongeſi, and to cut them out in ſquares, at leaſt 
half an inch every way, ſo that one root will ſome 
times furniſh three or four good pieces to ſet. 


„The ground prepared for planting is marked 


out in beds four or five fęet wide, with interme- 
diate alleys of two or three feet. It is then 
trenched only a ſingle ſpit deep, and the bottom of 
this trench made up in common garden trenching, 

1s covered with dung, long and ſhort, taken out of 
a wheel-barrow, which ſtands at the labourer's 


elbow ; the potatoe eyes are cut as before directed, 


and placed upon this dung, about five or ſix in- 
ches aſunder; and this trench is filled up with the 
mould taken out of the next, marked by a line at 
the diſtance of two or three feet, That trench is 
again filled with the mould of the next, and ſo on 


to 5 the laſt, which is filled from the alley. 


The uſe of the dung thus laid at the bottom of 


the trenches, 1s not only to make the roots grow 


ſingle, for not above one or two at moſt will be 


Produced by the eye, but it is attended with the 
tarther advantage of making the potatoes run, and 
ſpread themſelves to a certain determinate depth, 
which is no ſmall help to their growing large. 

Being planted in February or March, the laſt 
[thing to be done to them in April or May, is to 


dig 
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dig the earth out of the alleys, as it is done for 
atparagus, and to cover the potatoe· bed with it 
about five or ſix inches thick. This will give 
new life and vigour to the roots, will keep the 
green from running too much to haulm, and make 
the bulbs grow much the longer. By theſe means 
the crop of fine, large potatoes, will be almoſt 
double what is obtained when they are planted pro- 
miſcuouſly in the common way, nor will any far- 


ther culture be requiſite till they are fit to be dug 


up, except the pulling out the largeſt weeds. - 
Mr. Miller, however, diſapproves the cutting 
the eyes out of the larger roots, or the planting 
the ſmaller off. ſets en: ire: but M. du Hamel does 
not at all object to planting the cuttings. 
It is generally oblerved, that this plant thrives 
beſt in a light, ſandy. loam, - neither too dry, nor 
over moiſt, but brought to a fine tilth, and plow-- 
ed very deep, as the deeper the earth is loolened, 
the finer and larger the roots will grow. Mr. 
Miller ſays, that in the ſpring before the laſt 


plowing, a good quantity of rotten dung ſhould. 


be ſpread upon the ground, and plowed in | early | in 
March, if the ſeaſon be mild; otherwiſe it is bet- 
ter deferred till the middle, or the latter end of 


that month; becauſe if a hard froſt ſhould come 
on ſoon after the roots are planted, they may be 


greatly injured, if not deſtroyed by it. 
The 


plowing, 


the bottom of theſe. furrows the roots ſhould be 
laid, and then covered with capt, about a foot 
and: an half aſunder. | 

The ground thus planted, is to remain in the 
ſame ſtate till nearly the time when their ſhoots are 


expected to appear, then it ſhould be- well har- 


| rowed both ways, as well to looſen the ſurface and 


Aa 4 . to 


ground ſhould be laid even by the laſt 
and then furrows ſhould be drawn three 
feet aſunder, and ſeven or eight inches deep. At 
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to render it ſmooth, as to tear up then young weeds, 


which will have begun to grow by that time. 

I have placed the rows at three feet diaper; 
(ſays Mr, Miller) in order to introduce the hoe- 
plough between them, becauſe: that will greatly 
improve their roots; ſince by twice ſtirring and 
breaking the ground between theſe plants, not only 
weeds will be deſtroyed, but the ſoil ſo looſened, 


that every ſhower of rain will penetrate to their 
roots, and greatly quicken their growth; but 
theſe operations ſhould be performed early in the 


ſeaſon, before the ſtems or branches begin to fall, 
for fear of injuring the ſnoots. 

Theſe horſe-hoeings being carefully paket 
will prevent the growth of weeds, till the haulms- 
of the plants cover the ground, when theſe laſt 
will keep them under. The potatoes will then be. 


ready to be taken up very ſoon after the firſt froſt 

in autumn ; nor ſhould they remain much longer 
in the earth, leſt the roots. themſelves ſhould be 
froſt bitten, xhich ſpoils them. A four or five 
pronged fork. i 18 better to dig them up with than a 
ſpade, becauſe it is leſs apt to cut them; but a 
principal thing to be conſidered here, is, the clrar- 
ing the ground of them; for if any are left, they 
will ſhoot up with the next crop whatever it be, and 


do conſiderable qamage, eſpecially if it be wheat, as 
is generally the calf, ſoun in the common broad- 
caſt way. 


To keep theſe roots, is that of laying chew: up 
in a dry place in very dry ſand, or in fine and ˖ 


perfectly dry earth. 


It is generally agreed on all — that potatges 


are of ſuch a nature as to be beſt adapted for the 
horſe-hoeing huſbandry, Jeruſalem arcichokes are 


likewiſe recommended as very profitable to the 
farmer, Fipecially for the Feeding of ſwine, the 


cr op 


4 
] a 
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crop is large, and the profit great, which are cir- 
cumſtances of great conſequence to the farmer. 


CHAP, Xvi. . 
Of CABBAGES. 


| Tunes common curled ewe and borecsle; and 
the perennial colewort, are the ſpecies of cabbages 
moſt commonly cultivated here, and moft proper 
for the food of cattle. The refuſe leaves of all the 
other ſorts of this plant generally do well for them ; 
but theſe are the beſt for raiſing in the field, be-- 
cauſe they are the hardieſt, moſt able to Teſiſt 

froſt, and therefore fitteſt to o yield green food i in 
the ſpring. 

They are recptninentied to be treated in he” 
mode of the new huſbandry, and to be ſown about 
the beginning of July. When the cabbages have 
got five or ſix leaves they ſhould be hoed and 

inned, in order to let them have full room for 
| ſpreading in the rows, which muſt be ſufficient to 
admit the working of a hoe-plough ; and the hoe- 
ing ſhould be performed in dry weather, in order 
the better to kill the weeds. Within about ſix 
weeks, the plants ſhould have a ſecond hoeing 
with the horſe-hoe in the alleys, and by hand- 
hoeing between the cabbages in the rows. If this 
is carefully performed likewiſe in dry weather, the 
ground will be thoroughly cleaned, and the plants 
will require no farther culture. In ſpring they 
may either be drawn off, or the cattle turned in to 
feed upon them as they ſtand; but the former is 
the method that is generally found preferable. 

As the fly and the caterpillar are equally enemies 
to cabbages and turnips, all poſſible care ſhould 
1225 | 1 
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be taken to avoid or deſtroy theſe in the culture of 
both of them; but of all the means hitherto tried 


to bring about ſo defireable an end, none has yet 
been found better than fine tillage, keeping the 
land free from weeds, and frequently ſtirring it. 
Nine pounds of ſeed are allowed by Mr. Miller 
to one acre of land; probably, according to the 


common method of ſowing. it, According to the 


new huſbandry, it ſeems that a much leſs quantity 
will. prove ſufficient. Cabbage ſeed is ſo cheap, 


that the price of it is an object of ſmall concern, 
but the rows may be too much crowded ; and as 


the new huſbandry is generally adopted for this 


plant, it follows that that circumſtance will be 
* as an evil. 


eee ebe 


is to ſingle out the fineſt plants, to dig theſe up 


about the end of November, and then to carry. 
them to a ſhed, and hang them up by their ſtalks 
for three or four days, that the wet may drain 


from them, and then to replant them in a border 
of fine, looſened mould, under a hedge, ſo deep 
as to leave only the upper part of the cabbage itſelf 
above ground, and even they ſhould be earthed up. 
almoſt to its top, unleſs the earth be wet. In this 
laſt caſe, indeed, the whole head of the cabbage, - 
for fear of its rotting, ſhould ſtand pretty much. 


above the ground. 
Straw, or the haulm of KY ſhould be ſorted 


lightly upon thoſe cabbages if the winter proves 
hard ; but it muſt always be removed in mild wea- 


ther, leſt they ſhould rot by being kept too cloſe. - 
Thus ordered, they will ſhoot out ſtrongly in the 
ſpring of the year, dividing into many ſmall: 
branches, the principal of which muſt then be 
ſupported, to prevent their breaking off with the 


wind; and if the weather prove hot and dry, they 
I ſhould. 


1 
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1 
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ſhould likewiſe be refreſhed wo water once in A 
week. 

It will be right ro cut off the top of every ſhoot 
with the pods upon it, when they begin to turn 
brown, to ſtrengthen the remaining feeds : when 
theſe begin to ripen, great care mult be taken that 
the birds do not deſtroy them. Nets have ſome- 
times been ineffectual for this purpoſe, Mr. Mil- 
ler therefore adviſes the uſe of bird-lime, adding, 
that when the birds thus caught, being unable to 
extricate themſelves, remain on the twigs, it will 
ſo terrify the reſt, that it will be a long time be- 
fore they venture to the ſame place again. 

The ſeeds, when they are fully ripe, muſt be 

cut off, dried, threſhed out of their pods, and then 
laid up in. bags for uſc. 
It is to be remarked, that partridges, pheaſants, 
and turkeys, in particular, are ſo fond of cabbages. 
that if there be any of them in the neighbourhood 
they will flock to them, and lie conſtantly among 
them, unleſs proper care be taken to prevent them. 
That fort, which ſome diſtinguiſh by the name of 
the turnip-cabbage, is preferred by Mr. Young in 
2 of culture, profit, &c. to all the reſt. 


C HA P. XVII. 
Of CARROTS, PARSNIPS, and PARSLEY.. 


1 H E cattle among the F lemings have Jong been 


known to be fed with « carrots to advantage; though 
it is but of late years that this practice has been 
adopted in England, yet it is found to be the moſt 
heartening food for cattle, and therefore well me- 
rits the huſbandman's attention. Mr. Miller ſays, 
that one acre of carrots well planted, will fatten a 

greater 
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greater number of bullocks, or ſheep, than even. 


three acres of turnips, and that their fleſh likewiſe 
will be firmer and better taſted. It is certain that 
horſes are very fond of this food, and there 1s 
ſcarcely found any better for hogs. In hard win- 
ters they have been found of great ſervice to deer 
in parks, which muſt otherwiſe have periſhed ; nor 
are they fo likely to fail as turnips, one reaſon of 
which is, carrots come up ſo well, that unleſs the 
months of June and July are very. unfavourable, 
there is little doubt of their ſucceſs ; whereas, at 


their firſt coming up, turneps are very liable to be 


deſtroyed by the fly or the caterpillar, which ſome- 
times lay waſte whole fields at once. Every far- 
mer who has a large ſtock of cattle, ſhould there- 
fore take care to have a good ſtore of the former, 
as they will prove in 8 reſpect moſt advan- 
tageous. | 

Poor carrots, and for all tap-rooted Pn the 
ground ſhould be plowed as deep as the nature of 
the foil will admit of, and brought to as fine a 
tilth as poſſible. 

A pound and an half of ſeed will generally be 
ſufficient for an acre; but the ſeeds. of this root 
are ſo apt to cling together, that it proves difficult 
to fow them. To mix a quantity of dry ſand with 
them, and to rub the whole well together, ſeems 
to be the beſt method of ſeparation. After they 
are ſown, they mult be lightly harrowed in, and 
when the plants are come up, muſt be hoed and 
ſtirred ſo as to be left ten inches aſunder. The 
hoeings muſt be frequently repeated to clear them 
from weeds, and no other crops ſhould. be ſown 
with them, if it be intended that they ſhould have 


large roots fit for fodder. 


PARSNIPS, which are a fanned to be po a great 
meaſure of the ſame nature, and to require the 
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ſame ſort of cultivation, are alſo found to be: A 
very wholeſome and nouriſhing food for cattle z 
but they ſeldom grow after they are above a year 
old. After all, it is generally found that where 
the cattle have their choice of both kinds of food, 
they are found to prefer carrots. 


- PARSLEY is accounted an excellent 8 
tive againſt the rot in ſheep, if they are fed with it 
twice a week for two or three hours each time. It 
is probable alſo, that as well as among the above- 
mentioned diſorder, the taſte of the mutton might 
be improved by this food. 

The belt time of ſowing, parſley in the field is 
about the middle of February, and the ground 


cannot poſſibly be in too fine tilth for it., Two 


buſhels of ſeed have been recommended for an acre 
of land ſown in drills, about a foot aſunder, leav- 
ing ſpace enough for hand hoes z and rabbits are 
ſo tond of this vegetable, that they will come from 
a conſiderable diſtance to feed upon it; ſo that 
whoever wiſhes to have plenty of theſe animals in 


his fields, needs only to ſtock them with it; but 


at the ſame time he ſhould take care to have his 


parſley well fenced in, or key will certainly totally, 


deſtroy it 


Where the land will not yield good crops of 
carrots or | parſnips, the culture of red beets will 


in be found e 


ä 


CH A P. XVIII. 


Of GRASS ES; — Chver, Sainfoine, 1 | 


and Burnet. | 


Comms is the firſt of theſe different ſores of 
artificial Graſſes, as they are generally called, that 
we ſhall here treat of. There are many ſorts of 


this 
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this plant enumerated, but the diſtinction of thoſe 
generally cultivated in England, are reduced to 
the red, or Dutch clover, the white meadow tre- 


foil, ſuckle graſs, or white Dutch clover, and the 


yellow meadow trefoil, or hop clover. 


The red clover is a biennial plant, whoſe roots, 


after they have produced ſeeds, decay. The uſual 
allowance of ſeed for an acre of ground is ten 
ounds in the common huſbandry. In the choice 


of ſeeds, the bright, yellow coloured is preferable 1 


the paleſt ſort ſhould be rejected. 

In England, clover is generally ſown with bar- 
ley in the ſpring ; and when the barley is taken off 
from the ground, the clover ſpreads and covers it, 
where 1t remains two years, oth ter which the land is 


plowed again for corn, and is generally found \ 


be greatly enriched by the clover. | 

It is adviſed by Mr. Miller, who has made many 
years trial, to ſow the clover- ſeed in Auguſt, when 
there 1 is a proſpect of rain ſoon after. 

The ſeeds of clover being liable to be ſcorched 


and killed if ſown in hot weather, It is adviſeable 


that they ſhould be but barely covered. It would 


be beſt alſo to ſteep them before they are ſown, 


and to dry them with chalk finely powdered. 

This kind of graſs will be fit to cut about the 
middle of May, when care muſt be taken in mak- 
ing it into hay, as it will require more labour and 
more time to dry than common graſs, and will 
ſhrink into leſs compaſs ; but if it be not too rank 


will make excellent food for cattle. It ſhould be 


cut when it begins to flower, and care ſhould be 
taken not to ſtack it till it is thoroughly dry, for 
fear of its heating in the ſtack. 

It is reckoned that one acre of clover will feed 
as many cattle as five acres of common graſs ; but 
they muſt feed on it in moderation, leſt it ſhould 


burſt them, Rye-graſs is therefore ſown by ſome 
farmers 


367 
farmers to prevent this, though it is queſtionable 
whether the latter's impoveriſhing the ground } is 
not a greater diſadvantage. 

Milch cows ſhould chiefly be prevented from 
eating greedily of this plant; but when it is dry, 
it is not nearly ſo hurtful to any ſort of cattle as 
while 1 it is green. 

It is che opinion of Mr. Maxwell, that bile 
clover with barley or oats will prove advantageous, 
becauſe being weak and tender the firſt year, it 
might otherwiſe be overcome by weeds, which, in 
this caſe, the corn would keep down, whilſt at the 
ſame time the ſtems being at a ſufficient diſtance 
to admit air to the clover, would alſo protect it 
from drought. The ſtubble proving a further 
protection after the corn is cut down, and manu- 
ring the ground, when at laſt it rots upon it. | 

It ſometimes happens when clover grows luxu— 
riantly for the firſt year, that the farmer ſuffers it 
for the next alſo; the ſecond crop then is fre- 
quently ſuffered to run to ſeed. In fuch caſe, as 
all plants running to feed impoveriſh the ground 
greatly. the land on which the clover has ſeeded, 
in order to prepare it for a ſpring crop, ſhould be 
laid up rough during the winter. 

A rich crop of wheat is not to be expected where 
| Clover has ſtood three years, without loſing a crop 
of ſome other grain by a ſummer fallow becauſe 
the ground, though in the fineſt tilth when the 
barley was ſown, will be grown hard and ſtiff by 
that time, and abound with the roots of weeds, 
which will have prevailed as the clover died away. 
The clover, to prevent this inconvenience, ſhould 
rather be plowed up after one crop. The method 
of drilling and hoeing between the rows, is gene- 
rally recommended for promoting the growth of 
clover ; though ſome late writers ſay, they have 


tound it ſucceed beſt in broad-caſt. 
5 | SAINFOIN 
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SAINF OIN is a very fruitful kind of oraſs 
and when cultivated according to the new huſban- 
dry, its ſtalks have been known to grow to nearly 
the length of five feet, The great fruitfulneſs of 
this plant 1s owing to the vaſt quantity of its roots, 

Its top root ſometimes pierces fifteen or twenty 

feet into the earth, and ſends forth many lateral * 

branches.. On this account, ſome have thought 

that ſainfoin will not ſucceed except there be a 

bed of gravel, &c. to ſtoop its roots. It rather 

appears, that the deeper they ſtrike, the plant is | 
the more flouriſhing, 

This plant, however, ſhould not be fown above, . 
half an.inch deep in ſtiff lands, becauſe the heads : 
of its ſceds are ſo large, and the necks ſo weak, ; 
that the mould is apt to interrupt them where they 


lie deeper. Z 
Barley, oats, &c. are often ſown with it, which a 
remaining but a ſhort time on the earth, are not 
likely to damage it. In dry years it happens 1 
ſometimes, that when theſe are mown, no ſainfoin b 
is ſeen; but on examination, certain white threads 8 * 
are generally perceived, which indicates that the. 5 
ſainfoin has ſprouted, and ſhot its ſmall leaves, th 
which have been cut off by the ſcytbhk ee. ak 
Mr. Tull, from various experiments made upon. b 
| this graſs, draws the following concluſions : : — 
7 1. That when ſainfoin is ſown to be cultiva- 87 
| ted with the horſe-hoe, the beſt way is to ſow it in th, 
[ two parallel rows, eight inches diſtant from each yt 
| other, and to make che alleys forty inches diſtant 7 
1 from each other; ſo that from the middle of one = 
| furrow to the middle of another, ſhould be Tony oh 
| fer. . 
| | 2. Where the ſainfoin i is ſown only with an in- nei 
i detto to hand- hoe it, the ſpace between the rows "os 
ſhould be ſixteen inches, and the plants in the ben 


rows ſhould be eight inches aſunder, 


3. When "= 


Fe 
420 } 
3. When ſainfoin is ſown without any deſign 
to hoe it, the beft way is to drill the rows eight 
inches aſunger; with no greater quantity of ſeed 
than when they are at ſixteen inches diſtance, 

It is obſerved alſo; * That ſainfoin thrives beſt 
in a rich, dry, and light foil, eſpecially where there 
is a bed of gravel; chalk, or lime, under a con- 
ſiderable depth of mould. Marſhy grounds gene- 
rally chill it. Though it may be reckoned a 
ſtrong plant, yet the ground on which it is ſown 
ought to be in fine tilth; becauſe ſhooting out a 
great number of roots quickly, the mould ought 
to be looſe, and the ſtaple deep. It may be ſown 
at any time, but the ſpring is the beſt ſeaſon, as 
experience has generally evinced. 

Where the drill-plough is employed it niakes 
channels, which, at the ſame time; covers the ſeed 
with the proper depth of earth, 

However, it is not neceſſary to horſe-hoe the 
alleys between the beds of the ſainfoin, ſo often as 
between thoſe of corn. Once a year will be ſuffi- 
| cient for the alternate alleys ; fo that one half of 
them may be reſted yearly, and the hay made 
thereon. This renders the expence trifling, and 
the ſainfoin may laſt thirty years upon the fame 
ground, which will be the better adapted to receive 
grain by thus frequently ſtirring. 

This graſs will grow almoſt upon any land; even 


the ſails generally reputed to be barren will receive 


it in ſome degree, provided its roots be not chilled 
by a cold clay, or other ſubſtances which fetain 
water. It has another advantage alfo; which is, 
that it may be mown at different degrees of ripe- 
neſs, with nearly the ſame profit upon the crop. 

The fainfoin even that has yielded irs feed may 
be cut down and dried, and will then produce 
better fodder for large cattle than ſtraw, or the 


coarle hay of overflown meadows. | Wy 
=o. Mi. du Hamel 
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1 
M. du Hamel thus deſcribes the beſt manner of 
mak ing ſainfoin into hay. | 
Within a day or two after it has TEE mown, 
(fays he) it will be dry on the. upper fide if the 
weather be good. The ſwarths, or mown rows, 
ſhould- then be turned, not fingly, bur two and 


two together; for by thus turning them in pairs, 
double the ſpace of ground is left between pair 


and pair, and this needs but once raking; where- 
as, if the ſwarths were turned ſingly, that is, all 
the ſame way, the ground would . arte as s much 
raking again. 
As ſoon as both ſides of the ſw arths are a lit- 
tle dry, they ſhould be made up into ſmall cocks 
the ſame day they are turned, if poſſible ; for when 
the ſainfoin is in cock, a leſs part of it will be 
expoſed to the injuries of the night, han: when it 
lies in the open field. 
4 Theſe little cocks of ſainfoin may be ſafely 
made into larger ones, and that without waiting 
for their being ſo thoroughly dry as thoſe of com- 


mon hay ought to be before they are laid together; 


becauſe: common hay, by ſinking down "cloſer, 
excludes the air neceflary to keep it ſweet, ſo that 
if the weather prevents its being frequently ſtirred 


and opened, it will heat, turn yellow, and be 


ſpoiled ; whereas ſainfoin, by admitting the air 
more freely, becauſe its ſtalks are leſs flexible, will 


remain much RE without any danger of fer- 


menting. 
« Sainfoin hay i is never r better than when it has 


been dried by the wind only, without the aſſiſtance 


of the ſun. A little rain, or a mift, which will 
turn common hay, clover, and even lucerne, 
black, will do no harm to ſainfoin which is not 


really ſpoiled, till it rots upon the field. 
rg ſhould the weather threaten rain, while 


che ſainfoin is not yet dry, it may be laid up in 
| Ticks, 


37 J 
ricks, and thatched. That which is laid up quite 


dry, will come out of the rick of a green tolour, 


that which has heated in the rick will look brown. 

It requires, however, ſome experience to know 
at what time it is beſt to cut the ſeeded ſainfoin, 
becauſe all its ſeeds do not ripen at the ſame time. 
Every ear begins bloſſoming at its lower parts, and 
continues to blow gradually upwards for many days, 
0 that before the flower is gone off the top, the 
ſeeds are almoſt filled at the bottom. If the cut- 
ting, therefore, be deferred till the top ſeeds are 
quite ripe, the lower ones, which are the beſt, will 
be ſhed and loſt, The beſt time to cut it is, when 
the greateſt part of the ſeeds are well filled; i. e. 
the firſt blown ripe, and the laſt beginning to be 
full. The unripe ſeeds will ripen after cutting 
and. will prove, in all reſpects, as good a8 thoſe 
which were ripe before, For want of obſerving 
this rule, ſome have ſuffered their ſainfoin ſeed to 
ſtand till all of it has ſhed, and been loſt in cutting. 
 «.. Sainfoin ſhould never be cut in the heat of 
the day, or while the ſun ſhines out; for then 
much, even of the unripe ſced, will ſhed i in the 
morning. The right time for chis work is in the 
morning or the evening, when the day has rendered 
the plants ſupple.” _.. 

M. du Hamel obſerved, that lucerie, hike fain- 
foin, .may be cut either before it bloſſoms, while it 
is in bloom, or when the ſeed is ripe. The only 
things to be. taken notice of, as he obſcrves, are: 

I. That it makes the beſt fodder, when cut be- 
fore its natural ſhoots come out, and conſequently 
a good while before it bloſſoms. | 
2. That the earlier it is cut; the ſooner it pro- 
duces a new crop. | 

. That lucerne requires more time to dry into 
hay than ſainfoin; but yet it muſt not be left too 
B b 2 long 
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1 
long upon the field, leſt it mould heat, and damage 
the young ſhoots riſing for another crop. 

4. Thar rain hurts lucerne when cut more than 
it does ſainfoin; it ſhould therefore be houſed as 
ſoon as it is dry; for this hay cannot be preſſed fo 
cloſe together in cocks, but that the water will pe- 
netrate into it, and rot it. 

5. If lucerne grows yellow before it is in the 
bloom, it is generally a ſign that its root is attacked 
by ſome inſect in the earth. That theſe may there- 
fore be deſtroyed before they come to the root, and 
the graſs preſerved, it is adviſed, in this caſe, to cut 
it down as the beſt preſervative. 

6. The ſeed, when it is to be ſown, muſt ſtand 
till it is quite ripe, and that crop of graſs is loſt. 

The tops of the plants where the pods grow, 
when the ſeed is quite ripe, ſhould be cut off with 
a ſharp ſickle (taking care ro ſhake them as little as 
poſſible) and then ſhould be laid on a cloth, on 
which they are to be dried in the ſhades, afterwards 
beaten out and cleaned. The reſt of the graſs 
ſhould afterwards be cut down, 1 in order to clear the 
field. 

M. de Chateauvieur has made ſeveral experiments 
upon this plant; that gentleman talks much of 
tranſplanting ; but Mr. Young, who has tried all 
the methods recommended by different perſons con- 
cludes, That the uſual drill huſbandry is ſuperior 
to this tranſplanting method, and that both theſe 
modes are certainly ſuperior to the broad. caſt way 


1: of ſowing it. 


Some have diſtinguiſhed eight different ſpecies of 
this plant; but that which is ; called the greater up- 
right Medie, with purpliſh flowers, is the fort which 

is cultivated for the food of cattle, It has a peren- 

nial root, and an annual ſtalk, which riſes to the 

height of three feet in good land. In June it 

flowers, and its feeds ripen in September. $54 
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The different kinds of lucerne are, one with vio- 


let coloured flowers, another with yellow flowers, 


and a third with yellow and violet coloured flowers 


mixed, and a fourth with variegated flowers; but 


it has been obſerved,. that theſe are only accidental 


variations; yer neither the yellow, nor the varie- 


gated flowered lucerne, is generally found ſo ſtrong 
as that with purple flowers. Ir 1s beſides remark- 
able for laſting long upon the land. Columella 
ſays, it will continue for ten years. Pliny ſays, 
even for thirty; and it has been obſerved tarther, 
that it will ſometimes bear cutting down four or fix 
times in a year; it is recommended alſo, becauſe it 


enriches the land on which it grows, and has ſome- 


times been found to be a remedy for ſick cattle. 
BURN E T is a kind of graſs which ſome he 
ſpoken greatly in favour of, whilſt others, with no 
leſs confidence, have aſſerted it to be good for no- 
thing. It is ſeldom in extremes like theſe that 


either party is found to be in the right. This may 


be aſſerted with juſtice in the caſe before us; and it 
may alſo be added, that the culture of this plant 
has been no lels hurt by the immoderate. praiſes be- 
ſtowed on it by its advocates, than by the contemp- 


tuous manner in Which its enemies have {ſpoken 


of it. 


Mr. Miller diſtinguiſhes no leſs than ſeven diffe- 
rent ſpecies of burnet; but three only of them at 


moſt are to be reckoned amongſt the forts which 


are proper for the food of cattle; namely, the firſt 


greater burnet ſaxifrage with a white umbel; a ſe- 


cond greater burnet ſaxifrage; and, thirdly, a lefler 
burnet ſaxifrage. All theſe are native plants, and 
all are hardy; but the largeſt ſorts would be ex- 


pected to be Preferred by the farmer, as yielding 


the ee quantity of fodder.— There is ano- 
ther kind of German burner, which ſome think 
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might do well in England, as ours probably might 
alſoin Germany, It would at leaſt be worth while 
to put them to the trial. 


The firſt of the three ſpecies above- recommended 


grows naturally in woods, and on the ſides of 
banks near hedges, &c. Of this fort the lower 
leaves are winged, and compoſed: of three pairs of 
heart-ſhaped lobes, terminated by an odd one. 
They are ſharply ſowed on the edges, and fit cloſe 
to the mid-rib. The lower lobes, which are the 
largeſt, are near two inches long, and one and a 
half broad at their baſe, their colour being of a 
dark green. The ſtalks grow more than a foot 
high, dividing into four or five branches. The 
lower'part of the ſtalk is garniſhed with variegated 
leaves, ſhaped like thoſe ar the bottom, but ſmaller. 
— Thoſe upon the branches are ſhort, and the 
branches are terminated by ſmall umbels of white 
flowers, which are compoſed of ſmaller. umbels 
or rays. The flowers have four heart-ſhaped 
petals, which turn inwards, and are ſucceeded by 
two narrow oblong channelled ſeeds. In July it 
flowers, and the ſeeds open in autumn. A variety 
of this, with red flowers, 1s frequently found 
among the other, as it is from the ſame ſeed that 
they both riſe. 

That which we call the ſecond ſort grows natu- 
rally in dry gravelly paſture. Its lower leaves have 
five or fix pairs of lobes, terminated by an odd one, 
and are deep cut, almoſt to their mid-rib, in form 
of wings. The ſtalks are ſlender, riſing generally 
to about a foot in height, and ſending out a few 
branches, which have a trifid leaf placed at each 
joint, and are terminated by ſmall umbels of white 
flowers, compoſed of 3 rays, ſtands upon 
pretty long foot ſtalks. The flower ſeeds, &c. are 
imaller, but in every other reſpect ſimilar to the 
N | GN 
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It is obſerved, that near half the g graſs i in ſome 
places, eſpecially about Windſor, is burner. We 
are told, that M. Rocque has found it capable of 
growing on the drieſt land. Many who have ſeen 


the burnet which he has raiſed, have thought, that 
if this plant were more generally cultivated, there 


would ſeldom be a ſcarcity of hay in England. 

It is recommended to be ſown on land that is in 
fine tilth, and free from weeds. Such a fork as 
the gardeners commonly clean their aſparagus with, 
is a good inſtrument for extirpating the couch graſs, 
Which to this plant is the moſt hurtful of all. The 
drag gging of an acre will coſt about ſeven ſhillings: 
Where the land is poor, it ſhould be laid down and 
dried. The ſeed may be covered with a light har- 


row, but will not bear to be deeply buried; and 


the ground, to make it ſmooth for mowing, ſhould 
be properly. rolled, 

The quantity of ten pounds of burnet ſeed may 
generally do for an acre of land; but it is thought 
that from fourteen even to ſixteen. may do better, 


becauſe the hay made from burnet proves too coarſe, 


when the plants, being too thin, grow too large, 
Where a great quantity 7 of weeds are found, it will 
be leaſt chargeable to let them grow up with the 
burnet, till it is about ſix inches high, than to uſe 
the hoe;. then the whole. may be mowed, and ga- 
thered clean off, after which the growth of the 
burnet will prevent that of the other weeds; nor 
can the ſcythe eaſily hurt it, becauſe its heart is 
within the ground, 


It is adviſeable, when the burnet doen not t grow : 


every where equally, to let ſome plants be drawn 
where they are too thick, in order to be planted 
where they are thinner, It the lahd be not got in 
order for ſowing in a proper ſeaſon, the burnet 
may be tranſplanted from a nurſery, ſuch as is 
mentioned by M. Chateauvieux, at Wehn and 
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ſet at nine or twelve inches diſtance every way, as 
the ſoil may ſuit them. 
What ſeed is ſown in May, may be 'mown in 
July. That which is ſown in June, will yield a 
good crop ; but muſt be cut only once, and the 
fame of that which is ſown in July. The plants 
which ſpring from the ſeeds ſown in Auguſt, thould 
be mowed to deſtroy the weeds. The mowings 
may either be given to horſes green, or when made 
into hay; but the Arft crop is apt to purge them. 
It is proper to mow burnet only once he firſt 
year, in order to leave it rank for the winter, ſo 
that it will be ready to feed in March, and to mow 
again in April. 

If the ſeeds of this plant are to be ſaved, it muſt 
not be fed nor mowed in the f Pg.” © 
About the middle of July, the ſeed will be 
reaped, like wheat, and threſhed before it is too 
dry, leſt it ſhould ſhed, and afterwards it ſhould 
be dried in a proper manner. 

This plant (ſays my author) is not apt to 
loſe its leaves in drying, and though the hay made 
of it be ſticky, yet after threſhing it, will be more 
agreeable to . horſes. Upwards of three loads 


may be reaped from an acre, and forty buſhels of 


oe. . 
It is good not only for horſes, but alſo for 
other cattle, even for ſwine.“ M. Rocque ſays, it 
is a good cure for the ſting of a waſp; and Mr. 
Worlidge ſays, there never needs to want cheeſe or 
butter where it grows, © From whence (adds he) 
it cometh, that the Netherlands abound ſo much in 


that commodity, and only, as it is ans Hoare on 


account of the plenty of this herb, 1 0 1 
7 * 1 1 
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Farther Obſervations on GRA SSE $, natural and 
| artificial, | | 


I T is of little conſequence (as ſome have obs 
ſerved) for the huſbandman to be acquainted with 
all the different ſpecies of graſs which may be 
raiſed upon any land : the number of theſe, as 
far as relates to the farmer's uſe, is very ſmall. 
And for this reaſon, as a juſtly eſteemed author 
obſerves, ſmall mult be the trouble of collecting 
theſe, and the benefit obvious, as will appear to 
any one at firſt ſight. © Would not any one 
(adds he) be looked on as wild, who ſhould ſow 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, peaſe, beans, vetches, 
buck-wheat, turnips, and weeds of all forts toge- 
ther? Yet why is it much leſs abſurd to do what 
is equivalent in relation to graffes ? Does it nor 
import the farmer to have graſs in plenty, and will 
cartle thrive equally upon all forts of food ? We 
know the contrary, Horſes will ſcarcely eat hay 
that will do well enough for oxen and cows. Sheep 
are particularly fond of one fort of graſs, and fat- 
ten upon it faſter than on any other in ſome 
northern countries, if we believe Linnzus. And 
may they not do the ſame in England? How ſhall 
we know till we have tried? Nor can we ſay what 
is valuable in Sweden may be inferior to other 
graſſes in England; ſince it appears by the Flora 
duecica, that they have all the good ones which we 
haver f of Hin ee 445 <> . 
It has been remarked by Mr. Miller, that there 
is no part of huſbandry of which the farmers in 
eneral are more ignorant, than of ſome which re- 
GG to graſſes ; for example, he ſays, that Moſt 
of them ſuppoſe when an old paſture is plowed up, 
that it can never be brought to have a good ſward 
: : again; 


LL 0 1 
again; ſo their common method of managing their 
land after plowing, and getting two or three crops 
of corn, is to ſow with their crops. of. barley ſome 
&raſs-ſeeds, (as they call them) that is, either the 
red clover, which they intend to ſtand two years 


after the corn is off the ground, or rye-graſs mixed 


with trefoil; but as all theſe are at moſt but bien- 
nial plants, whoſe roots decay ſoon after their feeds 
are perfected ; ſo the ground having no crop upon 
it, is again plowed for corn; this is the conſtant 
round which the lands are employed in by the 
better fort of farmers; for J have never met with 
one of them that had the leaſt notion of laying 

down the land to graſs for any continuance ; there- 
fore the ſeeds which they uſually ſow are the beſt 
adapted to anſwer this particular purpoſe. . 

To theſe obſervations may be added, that when 
the weather is fine, ſainfoin will dry well enough 
in the ſwarths without their being turned; but 
when wet weather occaſions a neceſſity for turn- 
ing them, this muſt be done very gently while 
they are moiſt, and not two ſwarths together as in 
the other hay, that is, hay that is made of ſainfoin 
before it has ſeeded. Where the ſwarths are 


turned up with the rake- handle, it is recommended 


to, raiſe the ear-ſide firſt, and to let the ſtub- ſide 
reſt on the ground in turning; but where it is per- 
formed with. the teeth of the rake; let the ears be 
reſted on the ground, and the ſtub- ſide be turned 
up. 

FSainfoin is ſometimes threſhed on the field with- 
out being cocked, but where it is' cocked at all it 
ſhould be done ſoon, leſt the ſwarths being, dry, a 
great deal of the ſeed ſhould be loſt in — 
chem, on account of the ears being entangled. 

The threſhing is ſometimes performed in the 
feld, and ſometimes in the barn. In the firſt in- 


Ance, it cannot be done but in. good weather and 
| in 
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in the mid-day ſun. A large ſheet, in this al 
mult be pegged to the ground for two men to threſh 
upon with their flails, while two others are em- 
ployed to bring them in a ſmaller ſheet a freſh 
ſupply, and two more to clear away what has been 
threſhed. The ſeed is to be emptied out of the 
large ſheet, and riddled through a large ſieve, 
after which it is to be put into ſacks and carried 
to the barn for winnowing. If the hay gets wet, 
it will generally be ſpoiled entirely. 


„A very important, and at the ſame time a very 


difficult article (ſays my author) is that of keep- 
ing the ſced that has been threſhed in the field with- 
out ever having been wetted. If it be winnowed 
immediately, and only a little of it laid amongſt a 
great heap, it will ferment to juch a degree in a 
tew days, that the greateſt part of it will loſe its 


vegetative quality: during that fermentation, it 


will become hot, and ſmell four. Spreading it 
upon a barn-Hoor, though but ſeven. or eight 
inches thick, will anſwer no end, unleſs it be fre- 
quently and regularly turned, both day and night, 
until the heating is over; nor will even this make 
it keep its colour ſo bright as that which is well 
houſed, well dried, and threſhed in the winter. 
This laſt laid up unthreſned, will keep without any 
danger of ſpoiling, becauſe it does not lie cloſe 


enough to heat. The beſt way to preſerve the ſeed 


threſhed in the field, is to lay a layer of ſtraw on 
a barn- floor, and upon that a thin layer of ſeed, 
ſo. on alternately, by which means the ſeed, 
mixing wich the ſtraw, will be kept cool, and come 
out in the ſpring with as Sean a colour as when 
It WAS pur in.“ | 
Ihe greateſt part of the ſainfoin that! is Going 1s 
ſpoiled by being indiſcreetly ted by cattle.” Mr. 
Tull is againſt feeding it at all during the firſt and 
ſecond year, or at any time in the ſpring. He 
1 | | | ſays, 


[ 380 ] 
ſays, he has. recovered worn- out pieces of ſainfoin 
by plowing them in alleys three feet wide, and 
leaving beds of ſainfoin of the ſame breadth alter- 
nately between them. The plants, by ex:ending 
their roots in theſe new'plowed alleys, have reco- 
vered their vigour and yielded good crops: of hay; 
and he adds, that ſainfoin is found to enrich. what. 
ever ground 1 it is cee on 7 d kt 0 


s 


That fort of artificial tld; called Lucerne, 
has been traced as far back as to the time of 
Darius, ſurnamed Hyſtaſpes, and had long fince 
been cultivated in Italy and Spain, in France and 
Switzerland, but in England the cukivation of it 
has made but little progreſs; though its hardineſs 
may well recommend it, as being as likely to thrive 
here as in the warmer climates; for a proof of 
which Mr. Miller has obſerved, that the ſceds of 
it which happened to be ſcattered up and down in 
autumn, have come up, and after enduring the 
ſevere cold of winter; have been 18 wot and 
ſtrong.” , 

The feeds of this plant (adds he) were Woge 
over from France; but whether for want of (kill 
in its culture whereby it did not Jucceed, or that 
the people were ſo fond of going on in the old, 
beaten road, as not to try whether it would ſucceed 
here or not, was the occaſion of its being entirely 
neglected i in England, I cannot ſay; but it is cer- 
tain, that it was neglected for many years ſo as to 
be almoſt forgotten. However, I hope to give 
ſuch directions for its culture, as will encourage 
the people of England to make farther trial of this 
valuable plant, which grows in the greateſt heat, 
and will thrive alſo in very cold countries, with 
this difference only, that in _—_ hot climates, 
ſuch as the Spaniſh Weft-Indies, &c.-where it is 


the chief fodder for their — at this time, they 
cut 


[1-7] 
cut it every week; whereas, in cold countries, it 
is ſeldom cut oftener than three or four times in a 
year. And it is very likely that this plant will be 
of great ſervice to the inhabitants of Barbadoes, 
Jamaica, and the other hot iſlands in the Weſt- 
Indies, where one of the greateſt things they want 
is fodder for their cattle; ſince, by the account 
given of this plant by F. Feuille, it thrives ex- 
tremely in American countries, eſpecially about 
Lima, where they cut it every week, and bring it 
into the market to ſell, n it is chere the only 
fodder cultivated. 165 ith 
At is alſo very common in Wee Pro- 
vence, and Dauphine, and all over the banks of 
the Rhone, where it produces abundantly, and 
may be mown five or fix times a year. Horſes, 
mules; oxen, and other domeſtic cattle, love it 
— ; but above all when it is green, if 
they are permitted to feed upon it; and eſpecially 
the black cattle, which will feed very kindly. upon 


the dried plant, the exceſs of which is by many 


people thought to be very dangerous; but it is 
ſaid to be exceedingly good for milch eattle, ro 
promote their quantity of milk, as alſo to agree 
with horſes the beſt of all; though ſheep, goats, 
and moſt other ere wall feed e it, eſpecially 
when young. 

r directions given by all thoſe who have 
written of the culture of this plant are very imper- 
fect; for moſt of them order the mixing of this 


ſeed with oats or barley as is done for clover; but 


in this way it ſeldom comes up well, and if it does 
it will draw up ſo weak, by growing amongſt the 
corn, as not to be recovered under a whole year, 
if ever it can be brought - to its uſual —_— 
again. 

0 Otbers have directed it to be um upon A 
low, rich, moiſt ſoil, which is found to be the 
worſt 
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worſt next to a clay, of any, for this plant, in both 
which the roots will rot in winter, and in a year or 
two the whole crop will be deſtroyed. 

The foil in which this plant is found to fag 
ceed beſt in this country, is a light, dry, looſe, 


ſandy land, which ſhould be well plowed and 


dreſſed, and the roots of all noxious weeds, ſuch 


as couch-graſs, &c. deſtroyed, otherwiſe they will 
overgrow the plants: while young, and Fe 


their progreſs. 
„The beſt time to ſow the ſeed is about the 


middle of April, when the weather is ſettled and 
fair; for if you ſow it when the ground is very wet, 
or in a rainy ſeaſon, the ſeeds will burſt and come 
to nothing, as is often the caſe with ſeveral of the 


liguminous plants, therefore you ſhould always 


obſerve to ſow it in a dry ſeaſon; and if there hap- 
pens ſome rain in a week or ten days after it is ſown, 
the plants will ſoon appear above the ground. 

The quantity of natural graſs which grows 
with it, (when ſown in broad-caſt) and choaks it, 
has chiefly occaſioned its ill ſucceſs ; and we are 
informed that ſome gentlemen who, to remedy this 
inconvenience, have drawn a drag-harrow- acroſs 
the ground, found it advantageous. Mr. Rocque, 
as ſome think, has improved on this. And Mr. 
Miller recommends the following method of culti- 
vating this kind of artificial graſs. 

« After having well plowed and harrowed be 
land very fine, you ſhould make a drill. quite acroſs 
the ground almoſt half an inch deep, into which 
the ſeeds ſhould be ſcattered very thin; then cover 
them over a quarter of an inch thick, or ſomewhat 
more, with the earth; then proceed to make ano- 
ther drill about a foot and an half from the for- 
mer, ſowing the ſeeds therein in the ſame manner 
as before, and ſo go on through the whole ſpot of 


| uad. allowing the lame diſtance between ro] and 
| | row, 
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row, and ſcattering the ſeeds very thin in the drills; 

In this manner, an acre of land will require about 
fix pounds of ſeed; for when it is ſown thicker, if 
the ſeeds grow. well, the plants will be ſo cloſe as 
to ſpoil each other in a year or two, the heads of 
them growing to a conſiderable ſize, as will alſo 
the roots, provided they have room. I have mea- 
ſured the crown of one root which was in my poſ- 
ſeſſion, eighteen inches diameter, from which I cut 
near four hundred ſhoots at one time, which is an 


extraordinary increaſe, and this upon a poor, dry, 


gravelly ſoil, which had not been dunged for many 
years; but the root was at leaſt ten years old; ſo 
chat if this crop be well cultivated it will continue 
for many years, and be equally: good as when it 
was firſt ſowm ; for the roots — run very 
deep in the ground, provided the ſoil be dry; and 
although they ſhould meet a hard gravel a foot be- 
low the ſurface, yet their roots would penetrate it, 
and make their way downward, as I have experi- 
enced, having taken up ſome of them which were 
above a yard in length, and had run two feet into a 
rock of gravel, ſo hard as not to be looſened with- 
out. mattocks and crows of an, and then with 
much difficulty, + 5 
Ihe reaſon for directing this feed t to »be ſown 


in rows, 1s, that the plants may have room to 


grow, and for the better ſtirring the ground between 
them, to deſtroy. the weeds, and encourage the 


growth of the plants, which may very cafily. be 


effected with a Dutch hoe, juſt after the cutting of 
the crop each time, which will cauſe the plants to 
ſhoot again in a very little time, and be much 
ſtronger than in thoſe places where the ground 
cannot be ſtirred; but when the plants firſt come 
up, the ground between ſhould be hoed with a 
common hoe; and if in doing this, you cut up 


the plants where they are too chick, it will. cauſe 
thoſe 


ww. 
thoſe that remain to be much ſtronger. This hoes 
ing ſhould be repeated two or three times while the 
plants are young, according as the weeds are pro- 
duced ; obſerving always to do it in dry weather, 
that they may the better be deſtroyed, for if it be 
done in moiſt weather they will root, and grow 
again. 2 e 4. | 
„With this management, the plants will grow 
to the height of two feet or more by the beginning 
of Auguſt, when the flower will begin to appear 
at which time the Lucerne ſhould be cut, obſer- 
ving to do it in a dry ſcaſon, if it is to be made 
hay of, and keep it often turned that it may ſoon 
dry, and be carried off the ground; for if it ſhould 
lie long upon the roots, it will prevent their ſhoot- 
ing again. After the crop is taken off, you ſhould 
ſtir the ground between the rows with a hoe to kill 
the weeds, and looſen the ſurface, which will cauſe 
the plants to ſhoot out again in a ſhort time; ſo 
that by the beginning of September there will be 
ſhoots four or five inches high, when you may 
turn in ſheep upon it, to feed it down; nor ſhould 
the ſhoors be ſuffered to remain upon the plants, 
which would decay when the frofty weather comes 
on, and fall down upon the crown of the roots, 
and prevent their ſhooting early in the ſucceeding 
ſpring. N net þ cnt | 
 « The beſt way, therefore, is to feed it until 
November, when it will have done ſhooting for 
that ſeaſon; but it ſhould not be fed upon by 
large cattle the firſt year, becauſe the roots being 
young, would be in danger of being deſtroyed - 
either by trampling upon them, or their pulling 
them out of the ground: but ſheep will be of ſer- 
vice to the roots by dunging the ground, provided 
they do not eat them too cloſe, fo as to endanger 
the crown of the roots. in lit dale 
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In the beginning of February, the ground 
ſhould be again ſtirred with the hoe, to encourage 
them to ſhoot again; but in doing this, care 
ſhould be taken not to injure the crown of the roots 
upon which the buds are at this time very turgid, 
and ready to puſh, With this management, if 
the ſoil be warm, by the middle of March, the 
| ſhoots will be five or fix inches high; when, if 
vou are in want of fodder, you may feed it down 
till a week in April, after which it ſhould be ſuf- 
fered to grow for a crop, which will be fit to cut It 
by the beginning of June, when you mult obſerve 641 
to get it off the ground as ſoon as poſſible, and 5 
ſtir the ground again with the Dutch hoe, which 
will forward the plants ſhooting again, ſo that by pt 
the middle, or latter end of July, there will be an- l 
other crop fit to cut, which muſt be managed as 1 
before; after which, it ſhould be fed down again 
in autumn; and as the roots, by this time, will 
have taken deep hold in the ground, there will be 
little danger ofi hurting them if you turn in large 
cattle; but you mult always obſerve not to ſuffer 
them to remain after the roots have done ſhoot- 
ing. <4 
= e In this manner you may continue anten 
to have two crops to cut, and two feedings upon 
this plant; and in good ſeaſons there may be three 
. crops cut, and two feedings, which will be a great 
improvement, "eſpecially as this plant will grow 
upon dry, barren foils, where grals, in general, 
will come to little, and will be of great uſe in dry 
ſummers, when the graſs is often burnt up; and 
as It 1s an early plant in the ſpring, ſo it will be 
of great ſervice when fodder falls ſhort at that ſea- 
ſon, when it will be fit to feed at leaſt a month 
before graſs or clover; for I have had this plant 
right inches high by 1 tenth of March, old ſty le, 
C Ac 
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at which time the graſs in the ſame. place has 
ſcarcely been one inch high. | 


„That cold will not injure this plant I am 


fully ſatisfied; for in the very cold winter in 
1728-9, I had ſome roots of it which were dug up 
in October, and laid upon the ground in the open 
air till the beginning of March, when 1 planted 
them again, and they ſhot out very vigorouſly 
foon after; nay, even while they lay upon the 


ground, they ſtruck out fibres from the under ſide 


of the roots, and had begun to ſhoot green from 
the crown of the roots. But that wet will deſtroy 
the roots I am fully convinced; for I ſowed a lit- 
tle of the ſeed upon a moiſt ſpot of ground, for a 
trial, which came up very well, and flouriſhed 
exceedingly, during the ſummer ſeaſon ; but in 
winter, when the great rains fell, the roots began 
to rot at the bottom, and before ſpring moſt of 
them were deſtroyed. | 2 
The beſt places to procure ſerd from are Swit- 
zerland and the northern parts of France, which 
ſort of feed ſucceeds better with us than that which 


comes from a more ſouthern climate; but this feed 


may be ſowed in England in great plenty; in order 
for which, a ſmall quantity ofthe plants ſhould be 
ſuffered to grow uncut till the feeds are ripe, when 
it muſt be cut and laid in an open barn, where the 
air may freely pals through ; but the ſeed muſt be 


defended from the wet, for if it be expoſed thereto, 


it will ſhoot whilſt it remains in the pod, whereby 
it will be ſpoiled. When it is quite dry, it muſt 
be threſhed out, and cleanſed from the huſk, and 
preſerved in a dry place till the ſeaſon for ſowing 
it: and this feed ſowed in England is much pre- 
ferable to any brought from abroad, as I have 
ſeveral times experienced the. plants produced from 


it, having been much ſtronger than thoſe produced 
trom the French Helvetian, and Turkey ſeeds, 


which 
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which were ſown at the ſame time, on the ſame 
ſoil, and in the ſame ſituation. 

« am inclinable to think, that the reaſon of 
this plant's not ſucceeding when it has been ſown 
in England, has either been occaſioned by the ſow- 
ing it with corn, with which it will by no means 
thrive (for though the plant be very hardy when 
grown pretty large, yet at its firſt coming up, if 
it be incommoded by any other plant or weeds, it 
ſeldom does well; therefore it ſhould always be 
flown by itſelf, and carefully cleared from weeds 
until it has ſtrength, after which it is not eaſily 
deſtroyed) or perhaps . people have ſown it in a 
wrong ſeaſon, or in wet weather, whereby the ſeeds 
have rotted, and never come up, which has diſ- 
couraged the farmer from attempting it again z 
but however the ſucceſs has been, I dare aver, 
that if the method of ſowing or managing this 

lant, which is here laid down, be duly tollowed, 
it will be found to thrive as weil as any other fort 
of fodder now cultivated in England, and will con- 
tinue much longer; tor if the ground be duly ſtir- 
red after the cutting of each crop, and the firſt 
crop fed as has been directed, the plants will con- 
tinue in vigour twenty years or more, without 
renewing, provided they are not permitted to ſeed, 
which would weaken the roots more than four 
times the- cutting would do. 

The hay of this plant ſhould be laid up in cloſe 
barns, it being too tender to be kept i in ricks open 
to the air as other hay; but it will remain good, 
if well dried before it be carried in, for three years. 
The people abroad reckon an acre of this fodder 
ſufficient to keep three horſes all the year round; 

and I have been aſſured by perſons of vndoubted 
eredit, who have cultivated the e plant in England, 
that three acres of it have fed ten cart-horſes from 


the end of April to the beginning of October, 
KC 2 without 
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without any other food, though they have been 


conſtantly worked. Indeed. the very beſt uſe that 


can be made of this graſs, is, to cut it, and give 
it green to the cattle. Where this has been daily 


practiſed, I have obſerved that by the time the 
field has been cut over, that part which was firſt 


cut has been ready to cut again; ſo that there has 
been a conſtant ſupply in the ſame field from the 
middle of April to the end of October. When the 
ſeaſon has continued mild, and when the ſummers 
have been ſhowery, I have known fix crops cut in 
one ſeaſon; but in the dry ſeaſons there will be 


always three. When the plant begins to flower, it 


ſhould be cut; for if it ſtands longer, the ſtalks 
will grow hard, and the under leaves will decay, 


and then the cattle will not ſo readily eat it. 


Where there is a quantity of this cultivated, ſome 
of it ſhould be cut before the flowers appear, other- 
wiſe there will be much to cut within a proper 
time, | 

When this is made into hay, it will require a 
great deal of making; for, as the ſtalks are very 
ſucculent, it muſt be often turned, and expoſed a 


| fortnight before it is fit to houſe; for this requires 


a larger time to make than ſainfoin; therefore, 
when it is cut it ſhould be carried to make upon 
ſome graſs- ground, becauſe the earth in the inter- 
vals of the rows will waſh up, and mix with the 
hay in every ſhower of rain; and by carrying it 
off as ſoon as it is cut, the plants will ſhoot out 
again ſoon; but it is not ſo profitable for hay to 
cut green for all ſorts of cattle, but eſpecially for 
horſes, which are extremely fond of it, and to 
them it will anſwer the purpoſe both of hay and 
corn, and they may be worked at the ſame time 
juſt as much as when they are fed with corn, or 


dry food, a 
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AS to common grals, Mr. Miller obſerves, 
60 That he doubts not but that he ſhall be able to 
rove it poſſible to lay down lind which has 
1 in tillage with graſs in ſuch a manner, as 
that the ſward ſhall be as good, if not better, than 
any natural graſs, and of as long anton. But 
of ſowing a crop of corn with the graſs ſeed ; far 
wherever this has been practiſed, if the corn has 


ſucceeded well, the graſs has been poor and weak, 


ſo that if the ſeed has not been very good, the grals 
has ſcarcely been worth ſtanding ; for the follow- 
ing year it has produced but little hay, and the 
year after the crop 1s worth little, either to mow or 
feed; nor can it be expected to be otherwite, as 
.the ground cannot nouriſh two crops?. 

On this principle, the follow ingdirections are given 
ſor the management of lands intended for paſture: 
In the firſt place, when ground is to be laid 
down for orals, it is adviſed as above, that no other 
,crop ſhould be ſown with 1t, and that the land 
[ſhould alſo, be cleared from weeds of all ſorts. © On 


dry land, the beſt. time for ſowing, is about the 


middle of the month of September, or, in caſe of 
the appearance of rain, rather ſooner, on account 
that the land being warm, ſome ſhowers of rain 
falling afterwards, may prove ſerviceable in mak- 
ing the graſs take root, eſpecially if the ground be 
| roperly rolled before the froſts of winter. This 
rolling is alſo to be repeated again in March, which 
will contribute to join the ſward at the bottom, and 
to produce a good ſummer crop of hay. In cold 
lands, whereon earlier ſowing can take place, it 
will be ſo much the better. On the other, where 
the ground cannot be prepared in autumn, the 


middle or latter end of March, according to the 


ſeaſon. But the danger-of ſowing late, is that of 
dry weather, eipecialy where the Toll is light and 
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dry. It will then be more particularly proper to 
roll the ground well, to ſettle the ſurface, in order 
to . its being blown away, together with the 
ſeeds, e March wind. The farmer's own 
. e w 1 beſt direct him to the proper kinds 
of ſceds; and as to the quantity, that will | moſtly. 
depend on its being light and chaffy, or its 
being naked, as much more of the former is neceſ- 
ſary than of the latter. Where cloyer ſeeds are to 
be interſperſed, the latter ſhould be ſown alone af- 
ter thoſe of the other graſs. 

The ground is to be harrowed lightly after the 
ſowing, in order to bury the ſeeds; but this 1s re- 
commended to be done with a ſhort toothed har- 


row, left the depth would prove too great. Where 


there is a dry ſurface, it ſhould be rolled two or 
' three days after ſowing, with. a barley roller, to 
© break the clods, and ſettle the ground. 
Alfter the ſeeds are come up, a thorough weeding 
ſhould be given; and when this is properly per- 
formed, the rolling at proper intervals will occaſion 
it to form a thicker bottom, ſo as to cover the 
whole ſurface of the ground with a thick ſward.— 
When this end has been attained, the beſt method 
of keeping | it ſo, is to roll it every ſpring and au- 
tumn with a heavy roller, and keep it clear of weeds; 
as alſo to change the ſeaſons of mowing, and not to 
mow the ſame ground every year; but to mow one 
ſeaſon, and feed the next, leſt the ground ſhould be 
damaged by being too much exhauſted. 
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CH A P. XIX. 
o HEMP, FLAX, and MAD DER. 


H EMP is generally fown upon a fine rich 

loam, brought into good tilth. Newly broken up 
lands have already been mentioned as proper for it; 
but the beſt ſoil of all is generally reckoned to be a 
flat ſurface, near a dyke or ſtream, which the ſedi- 

ment of the waters enriches when they overflow. 
The firſt plowing ſhould be given early in the au- 

tumn. Some even give this ſtirring by hand. 
Which ever method be adopted, the ground ſhould 
be looſened very deep, and laid rough, to be mel- 
| lowed by the ſucceeding froſts. When it is ſown 
on lands newly broken up, the ſurface ſhould be 
_ Pared off and burnt, or otherwife prepared, as has 
deen already directed in the article of uncultivated 
lands. The ground ſhould be plowed again in Fe- 
- bruary, and then horſe dung, the ſcouring of 
. ponds and ditches, and ſome ftrong manure, ſhould 
be laid on for the lummer. 

In order to prepare the hemp ground thoroughly 
for the reception of the feed, two or three plowings 
ſhould be giyen in the ſprings, about a fortnight or 
three weeks intervening between each of them, 
and if any lumps or clods ſtill remain, theſe are to 
be broken by hand, as it is neceſſary that the land 
ſhould be quite level. 

As to the ſeaſon for ſowing, that deperds moſtly 
on the nature of the ſoil, On dry light grounds, 
the latter end of April may be proper; but in wer 
grounds, it is generally beſt not to ſow it till after 
the ſun has exhaled the moiſture, or about the later 
end of May. In weather that is either extremely 

moiſt, or extremely dry, the huſbandman ſhould 
| | "© 4  forbear 
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forbear ſowing, though juſt after a gentle ſhower 


is no improper time for the operation. 
It is a6. to be obſerved, that the ted thould 
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earth ther Beg as well as to water abs — 
conſtantly, till they have riſen, otherwiſe che birds, 
pigeons eſpecially, will commit great devaſtation 
among them. Weeding of hemp is a nice opera- 
tion, becauſe, in the courſe of it, if the plants are 
twiſted, broken, or bent, there is no hope of their 
riſing again; nevertheleſs, where there is a danger 
of the weeds overpowering the hemp, ſome careful 
perſons muſt be employed to root them out; and'if 
this is properly done, the growth of the plants will 
be forwarded by the looſening the ſurface of the 
earth in diſengaging them. In extremely dry ſea- 
ſons, it will be proper to overflow the hemp 
grounds, or even to water them by hand, if poſ- 
ſible. when there is a Er we the ge 8 being 
burnt up. 

That which is called Ts male him, generally 
ripens ſooner than the female; but the time of 
either ripening depends in a great meaſure upon 
the nature of the ſoil. The male hemp ſhews its 
ripeneſs by tyrning yellow at the top; but ſhould 
be cut while it is yet greeniſh, - The female, or, 
ſeed-bearing hemp, is known to be ripe, not only 
by the ſame figns as the male, but alſo by the ſeed 
turning brown, and the opening of their capſules. 
As ſoon as the male ſorti is ripe, it ſhould be pulled, 
ſtem by ſtem, taking care not to injure the female, 
winch may be  fuffercd to remain in che > ground per- 
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karps three weeks longer, and muſt then be pulled 
in the ſame manner as the other. 

The handfuls pulled ſhould be nearly of the ſame 
length, and their roots placed as even as poſſible. — 
It is cuſtomary with ſome to tie up each handful, 
eſpecially of the male hemp, with a ſtalk of hemp, 
then lay it in the ſun to dry the leaves and flowers, 
which are afterwards beaten off, by "ſtriking it 
againſt a wall or a tree. Several of theſe handfuls 
being afterwards combined in a bundle, are thus 
carried to the watering place. 

When hemp is fully grown, its general height i ” 
from five to ſix feet height; in ſome countries we 
have heard of their ſtems growing to doubſe 
that height. If female hemp. is ſuffered to ſtand till 
it is perfectly ripe, it is apt to have a woody bark, 
and can ſeldom afterwards be rendered to a proper 
degree of fineneſs; but if the beſt ſeed only is 
ſown, the loſs of a ſmall part is what may well be 

ermitted, for the ſake of the ſuperior advantage of 
having perfect ſeed, by letting a proper number of 
the plants attain their full maturity. The hemp 
employed in cordage, is in this caſe a matter wor- 
thy of peculiar attention, as the ſafety of ſhips ſo 
often depends upon the ſtrength of their ſails and 
cables, by which alone much wealth, and many 
| - uſcful lives are often preſerved to the ſtate. | 

A method uſed by ſome for ſeparating the fineſt 
grains of wheat for ſowing, by throwing the corn 
to a diſtance on the barn floor, may be alſo prac- 
tiſed for obtaining the beſt hemp ſeed. . The ripple 
may here be uſed to ſeparate the whole of the ſeed 
from the plant, and this will prevent every incon- 
venience which may ariſe from threſhing. 

Hemp is ſteeped in bundles at the bottom of the 
water, covered with a little ſtraw, and then loaded 
with pieces of wood, or large ſtones, in order to 
keep it five or fix inches below the ſurface ; the in- 

tention 
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tention of which is, to make the bark part from the 
FX plant the more readily; but it is dangerous to let it lie 
too long in the water; if ſteeped a ſnort time only, its 
fibres are generally thought to be the better. The 
uſual time allotted to the male hemp, is five or fix 
days; but the female ſort may be two or three days 
longer; and both ſhould be waſhed when they are 
taken out of the ſteeping place. The bundles muſt 
be untied and ſpread, either upon ſand, or rocky 
ground, or elſe upon ſtubble in a new-reaped field ; 
but graſs is by no means fit for it, as the place 
where it is to be laid fhould be free from every 
kind of moiſture. When dried thus, it ſhould be 
laid in a place where no damp can come to it, till 
it is ready for peeling; an operation ſo ſimple, that 
it is moſtly performed by women and children, 
and is ſo well known, that it needs not any parti- 
cular deſcription. 5 | 
In caſe of a geat quantity of hemp being to be 
dried, though many methods or preſcribed, that of 
an oven ſeems to be the beſt and ſafeſt ; but the 
_ greateſt care ſhould be taken not to ſcorch it, as an 
accident of this kind often occaſions damages which 
are irreparable. | 7 " 
As to that operation called the breaking of hemp, 
this indeed is, properly ſpeaking, only breaking 
the reed, or woedy part of the ftem within the 
bark, the filamentous ſubſtance only bending be- 
neath the hand. There are three ways of perfarm- 
ing this operation; the firſt is that of beating the 
hemp with beetles, which is both laborious and te- 
dious; or that of the Dutch hand-break, which is 
generally reckoned to be preferable z or otherwiſe 
by flatted rollers, worked by horſes, wind or water. 
This laſt is moſt expeditious; bur dangerous on ac- 
count of the accidents which ſometimes happen, by 
the rollers catching hold of: the workmens fingers; 
the only means of preventing which is the having 
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an iron crow ready, in ſuch caſe, to inſert immedi- 


ately between the rollers. | 
After breaking, the hemp is to undergo a ſecond 
operation, which is called ſwingling or ſcutching, 
which is done in one or other of the following 
ways :— The workman, in the firſt place, takes a 
handful of hemp in his left hand, and holds it over 
the edge of a board, ſtrikes it with the ſharpened 
edge of a long, flat, and ftrait piece of wood, com- 
monly called a ſwingle-hand, or ſeutcher. An au- 
thor of an Iriſh publication adviſes, that the cut- 
ing edge of the ſcutcher ſhould be made of a cir- 
cular form, that its greateſt force may fall upon the 
middle of the hemp, to ſpread it; by which means 
it is likely to be the more equally cleared of the re- 
maining pieces of the reed; but this proves very 
laborious and tedious. A method of erecti 
water mills has therefore been adopted, in which 
ſeveral ſcutches, fixed on the ſame rule, haue 
moved with greater velocity. A greater waſte is 
generally made of the hemp by this laſt mode, hut 
the work goes on with more expedition 
The heap thus prepared, before it is heekled, 
mult yet undergo what is called the beetling, in 
order to ſeparate and looſen it. The beetles gene- 
rally uſed for this purpoſe, are moved either by 
hand or by water. | - 20M; 
It is proper that the ſtore-rooms appointed fbr 
keeping this commodity ſhould be well aired, and 
raiſed above the ground, both in order to keep it 
dry, and to prevent the approaches of rats and 
mice, which might otherwiſe deſtrey iti In the 
piling of it, care ſhould be taken to put together 
as nearly as poſſible ſueh as is ef equal length, aad 
alike in quality; it ſhould be quite dry before it 
is put into roles, and ſpaees left between them for 
the admiſſion of freſh air. Cure ſiould be taken, 
from time to time, to examine whether the _— 
a | eats ; 
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. heats; for if it does, the piles or heaps muſt be 


immediately taken down, and the bundles vented 
and expoſed to the air, and afterwrids removed 


Into places proper for them. 


F LAX is generally cultivated on a a ſtiff loam, i in 
fine tilth, and on a ſpot ncar the water's de, &c. 
as has been obſerved with regard to hemp. 

It is common in the ſouthern counties to ſow part 
of the ſced in September and October. Lint-ſeed 
is ſown again in the ſpring; but this laſt ſowing 

is not expected to yield ſo plentiful a crop; yet 
the flax which it produces is generally finer. The 
ſpring flax is that which will here be moſt particu- 
larly noticed. 

Where the land intended for flax 18 Riff, it 
thould not be tilled till it is wet. If the ground has 
been long in tillage, it ſhould be plowed deep be- 
fore winter, and laid up in very high ridges, in or- 
der to its being mouldered and looſened by the froſts 
of that ſeaſon. In caſe the land be not too wet, 
in February ſome very rotten dung ſhould be laid 
in the furrows. In March or April, for the nor- 
thern counties, another plowing is to be given, to 
lay the land ſmooth; the clods are to be broken 
by band, and the ſeed ſown and harrowed in with 
a light buſh harrow, being buried not above an 
inch deep in the ſoil; and if it be moiſt and cold, 

a little pigeons dung may be mixed in the ſeed. W 
Wet lands may likewiſe be laid out in beds of 
thirty or forty feet wide, with trenches between 
Aren in order to drain off the water. | 
The large, oily, heavy, bright brown lint-ſeed, 
is generally the beſt; and more or leſs of this my 
be ſown, as the huſbandman intends, either ta raiſe 
a quantity of lint-ſeed for ſowing, or to have very 
fine and ſoft flax. In the former caſe, a much lets 


ny ſhould be uſed, and a ſtrong ſoil r 
| with 
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with a view to the vigour of the future plants; and 
| towing it in drills will therefore be generally moſt 
adviſable. | | 42-4 | 

Flax is ſometimes ſown with perennial graſs 
ſeeds, as theſe do not impede its growth, but after 
it is pulled up, generally increaſe prodigiouſly. _ 

A light ſtrewing of ſoot, aſhes, &c. is ſaid to 
deſtroy thoſe inſects, which are apt to damage flax. 
At any rate, this kind of dreſſing will be likely to 
increaſe its vigour. The plants ſhould be weeded, 
and this is beſt done by perſons who are bare- footedʒ 
they may indeed ſit down upon them; but if the 
flax is trodden upon, it will prove highly injurious. 
As fine flax is often liable to be laid by ſtorms, 
the beſt method of preventing this evil, is that of 
running ſmall ropes acroſs the fields, both length- 
wiſe and breadth wiſe. Theſe being faſtened where 
they interſect each other, and ſupported by ſtakes 
fixed at proper diſtances from a ſort of netting, 


which proves its beſt ſecurity. The beſt time to 


pile flax, is before it is over ripe ; that is to ſay, 


when its ſtalks begin to turn yellow, when the | 


ſeeds begin to be brown, and when the leaves be- 
gin to fall. 8 2 

Having attained its proper maturity, the flax is 
pulled in handfuls; but as it is ſeldom all equal 
in ſtrength and ripeneſs, it would be beſt to pull the 
ſtrongeſt and ripeſt plants firſt, by which means 
theſe would be ſeparated from the weaker and 
greener, which is of great importance in the water- 


ing. The earth and weeds adhering to the roots, 


mult be taken carefully away, and then the flax 


muſt be laid regularly upon the ground in hand- 


fuls, with the ſeed- ends turned towards the ſouth. 


Theſe handfuls ſnould neither lie quite parallel to, 
nor directly croſſing each other, but a little ſlant- 
ing upwards, in order to admit the free circulation 
of the air through the bundles. 
i, 5 | Where 
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Where flax is raiſed only for the ſake of the ſeed, 
or where a bad ſeaſon renders the ſeed the moſt 


valuable part of it, it ſhould, on all accounts, be 


ſuffered to ſtand till it is perfectly ripe, in order to 
anſwer the end propoſed. 


To ripple the flax, a large cloth is to be 


placed on the ground, with the ripple in the mid- 
dle of it. The manner of performing the work is 
well known; the end is to obtain the lintſeed. 
The ſeeds are afterwards to be ſpread in the ſun to 
dry; thoſe which, of their own. accord, ſeparate 
from the pads, are to be conſidered as the moſt 


forward ; for which reaſon they ſhould be kept for 


ſowing. In order to get the remainder, the pods 


are often broken, either by treading or threſhing, 


to get the remainder of the ſeeds; all which muſt, 
as well as the former, be ſifted, winnowed, and 


cleaned with care; and it muſt be frequently ftir- 


red, or ventilated, after it is laid up, to prevent 

its heating. | 6 
When the flax has been rippled, it ſhould 

carried directly to the watering-place, and if the 


different ſorts of it have not been previouſly ſepa- 
rated, this muſt be done now, leſt ſome of it ſhould. 


be rotted before the reſt is ſufficiently fteeped in 
the water. Running water is not proper for this 
purpoſe ; firft, becauſe it is apt to carry the flax 
away; and ſecondly, on account of its not pro- 
curing a certain degree of putrefactlon, which in 
this caſe is neceſſary. | 


After the ſteeping, the bundles ſhould be ſpread | 
out like a fan at the root end, and laid on ſhort 


graſs in a dry, new mown meadow, to bleach and 


ſupple it. Then it is to be turned from time to 


time, and to be carried off as ſoon as it is dry. 
Two ways of completing the drying of flax are 
generally practiſed; the one is, that of placing 


againſt a wall, upon uprights and croſs pieces, 4 


hurdle, 


a) 2 A a, 


2 
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hurdle, of which the bars are ſmall, and about 
two inches aſunder, and upon this the flax is ſpread 
from four to fix inches thick. A ſmall fire. made 
of the broken reeds of flax being kindled with great 
care under it, it is to be turned equally from 
time to time; the flax-dreſſer taking off only that 
part of it which is at the ſide of the hurdle next 
the wall, then puſhing the reſt into its place, fil- 
ling the vacancy up with freſh flax till the whole 
operation is finiſhed. Some, indeed, chuſe to dr; 

their flax in an oyen; but where people are 5 
impatient as not to let it cool ſufficiently, it is apt 
to injure the flax, as well as endanger the health 
of thoſe who go in to place the bundles in it in 
their proper order. Great caution ought therefore 
to be uſed in this caſe. Both evils may be pre- 
vented by making the oven no hotter than a perſon 
may bear without inconvenience; and for this 
reaſon, it is directed to be heated from thirty to 
 fifty-five degrees of Reaumur's thermometer. ; 


MADDER is an ingredient neceſſary in dyin 

and ſuch as is now become a conſiderable arti Fi 
of commerce, There are ſeveral forts of it, but 
that which is moſt generally cultivated here is that 
ſort called, Rubia Tinforum Sativa, J. B. III. 2. 
714. and C. B. Pin. 333. commonly known by 


_ 


the name of madder, and is of the fame ſpecies 
with that plowed in the plantations, in the neigh- 


bourhood of Liſle and in Zealand. 


It will live in any foil, but the roduce in all 


will not be equally good and plentiful. It gene- 


rally thrives beſt upon a ſtrong, rich land, with a 

moiſt bottom, but dies if it is flooded. The ſame 

plowings fhould be given where the land is in good 

tilth, as if it. were intended for corn, only ohſer- 

ving, that the plough cannot go toe deep in this 
8 * TR TIF 5. 


tillage. 


2 | It 
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It is cuſtomary to take up the plants of madder 
cautiouſly, ſo as not to injure the roots, and eſpe- 
cially not to break thoſe ſlender ones which run 
juſt below the ſurface of the ground. The roots 
are to be divided into as many portions as there 
are buds or eyes upon them, and theſe flips to be 
carefully replanted, ſpreading out what ,runners 
adhere to them. About two thouſand of theſe ſets 
are reckoned ſufficient for an acre of land. When 
the roots of madder are taken up for dyers, num- 
bers bf plants may be obtained without any dimu- 
nition of the profit which they yield in other 
reſpects. When the madder grounds are large, a 
great quantity of plants may be got from them 
without any conſiderable damage to the crop cul- 
tivated for ſale upon the ſame principle. 

It being practicable to tranſplant madder at any 
ſeaſon of the year, it will be beſt to take advantage 
of ſuch cloudy weather as foretels rain, Autumn, 
indeed, is generally the beſt time for the work. 
When the ſoil is moiſt, or liable to be overflowed, 
the alleys muſt be made lower than the beds to keep 
them dry; and at what ſeaſon ſoever the madder is 
planted, it is neceſſary to keep it clear of weeds, 
and to ſtir the earth frequently when the weather is 
fine. 
It is in theſe alleys that the ſtems of the old 
plants are laid down, (when a ſupply of new ones 
is wanted) in order te their being converted into 
rooted layers. But care ſhould be taken not to 
lay down too many of the ſtems, as the perfeCtion 
of the root depends, in a great meaſure, upon the 
flouriſhing ſtate of that part of the plant which is 
above ground. 

Cows fed with the tops of madder, are ſaid to 
yield abundance of milk; but it is a little reddiſh, 
and the butter 1s yellow, though * of an 
agreeable taſte. | 
| The 
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The ground ſhould be gently ſtirred after the 


madder has been cut for hay, eſpecially in the 
alleys, and particularly if the next year it is intend- 
ed to plant them again. When the ſame ground 
is to be planted anew, the whole of it ſhould be 
thoroughly plowed” after all the roots are taken 
up, and the beds ſhould be made where the alleys 
were before. Wheat will properly and advan- 
tageouſly ſucceed to this ſecond crop of madder. 

It being neceſſary to dry madder roots when they 
are to be uſed, at a diſtance from the place of their 
growth, it is adviſed, that they ſhould be ſpread 
abroad upon a dry lawn. If it is likely to prove 
bad weather, it will be proper to ſpread them upon. 
hurdles covered with coarſe cloth ; or if it be ab- 
ſolutely rainy, they ought to be ſpread out under 
ſheds, or ſpread on a barn floor. When the wea- 
ther alone will not dry the root, ovens may ſerve 
for that purpoſe where the quantity is not great. 
Theſe are directed to be from forty five to fifty 
degrees of Reaumur's thermometer. They might 
indeed be dried on malt or hop Kilns, but that 
the ſmoke would damage them. 

The madder, after it is dried, may be ſold ta 
the dyers, and ſome even chuſe to have it in the 
root rather than the powder; the former having 
been proved by ſome experiments to anſwer the 

urpoſe. But as theſe eaſily imbibe the moiſture 
of the air, they ſhould be laid, after they are dried, 
as cloſely and regularly as poſſible 1n barrels, 
which are afterwards to be headed; and thus they 
may be ſent to the place of ſale. | 
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Compariſon between the Old and New Huſbandry.— 
Of plowing wich Horſes, and with Oxen.— Of the 
Implements of Huſbandry and Carriage, Appendages 
neceſſary to a cm Sc. 


A FT ER all that bas been ſaid of both modes 
of huſbandry, it has only appeared in general, that 
ſome plants have been better reared in the old, and 
others in the new method; but the ingenious au- 

thor, whom I have fo often had occaſion to quote, 

has obſerved, That the compariſon of the old 
and new huſbandry in the ſeparate culture of vari- 
ous plants, decides not the general merit of either.“ 
For this reaſon, he thought it neceſſary to lay out 
different pieces of land, continuing them reſpec- 
tively for ſeveral years under the different modes 
of culture. With the reſult of one of his moſt 
remarkable experiments on this principle, we ſhall 
here preſent the reader, according to the propor- 
tions per acre of three roods of a field, the ſoil 
perfectly the fame, a good gravelly loam, fit 
enough for turnips, and at the ſame time ſtrong 
enough for wheat. The preceding culture was the 
lame, yielding barley in 1768, the ſtubble plowed 
up in November.—No, 1. was applied to wheat 
alone, in the horſe-hoeing huſbandry, on Mr. 

Tull's -principle.—No. 2. applied likewiſe to that 
culture, but the crops varied. The third cropped 
according to the common Suffolk method of broad- 
calt, The ſtrictelt juſtice being done to each, 

according to their i Natures. 
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On the general view of this experiment, the produce of the different parcels of land 
reduced to their proportions, per acre, were as follow : 


" No. I. Drill Hoſbandry, Wheat every year. 


Crops Expences Product Prod. Caſh ' Profit and Lofs 
— 1764 Fallow, l. s. d. ars. tuthe I. , d. „ 
1705 Wheat | 5 34 8 3 2 6 16 6 Profit 13 4 
S 1766 Wheat 3 14 7 LY 3 18 0 Profit o 3 35 
* 1767 Wheat 3 17 10 5 $ 146 % LG 1: 3 10 | 
— ; — — — 6 — e - — 
Totals 18 1 7 7 0 „ % - FMS 3 8 
| — a — — | — —— a CANE: 
Average $ :6 47 . © 0 vz* 


EE Averages of four years. 
itt Ditto of three years. Average product of four years, 31. 78. 14d. 


t 


« No. II. Drill Huſbandry, different Crops, 


Crops Expences Product Prod, Caſh Profit and Loſs 

— „ . | L kt 

1764 Turnips 2 19 5 15 Tons 0.15 © Loſs 2 & 5 

1765 Wheat 3 5 o 2 qrs. 2 buſh. *4 14 © Profit # 9 6 

1566 Peaſe- 3 1 7 ar. gu. 2 & 9 Loſs o 14 10 
J 43 127 6 F952; bulk. 3 3 © Loſs o 10 6 

2 Totals 12 19 6 . 10 18 9 Los T & 2 
* . 5 eee . 
I Average 3 4 112 * 14 8- 0 D2 

| 2 „No. III. Broad caſt Huſbandry. | 6 

or 1764 Turnips 2 17 O , 3 11 4 Lol i 

% y ( car. F, 4 19 . 

1766 Clover 1 1 3 tons 19 cwt. 6 12 © „ 

1767 Wheat 2 11 10 2 qrs. 4 buſh. 5 14 © Profit 3 2 2 

Totals 9 12 8 18 16 4 Profit 9 2 11 


—— — — — 
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COMPARISON. 
EXPENCES. 


Average, per ann. Drill 77 * 
wheat every year - 3 6 42 
Ditto, Drill huſbandry, different crops 3 4 11+ 
Superiority of the latter 0 52 
Wheat every year - - 3: 6:46 
Broad-caſt huſbandry — - 2 2 


Superiority of the latter: © 18 24 


PRODUCE. 


Broad-caſt average, per ann, of 4 years 4 14 1 
Prill huſbandry, wheat every year, 
average 4 years = - 3 7 


— 


Superiority of the former - — 1 6 112 


* 


2 


Broad - caſt average of 4 years 4 14 1 

Drill huſbandry, change of crops, ditto 2 14 82 
Superiority of the former 1 19 42 
Drill huſbandry, wheat every year - 3 7 
Ditto, different crops = = 2 14 
Superiority of the former „ 52 


PROFIT and LOSS. 
Broad-caſt, average profit per ann. 2 5 82 


Drill huſbandry, wheat every year, ditto © © 84 


a 


Superiority of the former 2 5 Or 


—__ 


—B 


1 Broad- 


— —— — . 
. a — 
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„ 
Broad- caſt, profit - | 5 by 
Drill huſbandry, different crops, loſs O 10 O4 
Superiority of the former AW 1 92 i 


1 experiment (ays my author) is abſo- 
lutely deciſive. Compariſons may be drawn up 
between the old and new huſbandry, from the va- 
rious culture of different fields; but unleſs a per- 
fect ſimilarity reſpectipg ſoil, time, &c. be obſer- 
ved, no concluſions can be drawn from them. —lt 
clearly appears that, under the circumſtances of 
this compariſon, the common huſbandry is ſuperior 
to the drill culture; alfo that the mode of drilling 
wheat every year is much better than changing the 
crops as above; notwithſtanding a year's fallow is 
charged to one, and not to the other. 

« And that the ſuperiority of the broad-caſt to 
the drilled wheat every year, is not owing to the 
expence of a fallow on the latter, and not on the 
former, clearly appears from the firſt drilled crop's 
being far more profitable than any of the reſt; if 
the fallow is ſtruck out, and only the two laſt crops 
taken, the ſuperiority of the broad-caft will be ſtill 
greater. 

ce It appears (continues he) that both the modes 
of drilling are more expenſive than the common 
method by ſixteen or eighteen ſhillings per ann. 
which is the amount of a rent. This is a conſider- 
able diſadvantage, when the profit is not propor- 
tioned, The broad - caſt huſbandry is juſt ſixty 


times as beneficial as drilled wheat every year on 


the ſame land. Suppoſing the fee- ſimple to be 
thirty years purchaſe, the worth, per acre, is 
twenty-five pounds, ten ſhillings; che ſuperiority 
per acre, per annum, of the old huſbandry, two 
pounds, five ſhillings, conſequently the ſuperior 

| | profit 


1 
profit of it more than equals the fee- ſimple in twelve 


years. The drill culture, with a change of crops, 
being inferior to wheat every year, the ſuperiority 


of the old is of courſe much greater. 

In ſuch a compariſon, the general caſt of the 
ſeaſon ſhould not be forgotten, —The year 1764, 
was inclinable to wet; 1765, remarkably dry ; 
1766 and 1767, as remarkably wet; advantages 
or diſadvantages may have ariſen from this cir- 
cumſtance to both cultures; but the equality be- 
tween the three is perfect; nor did the manage- 
ment of the crops occaſion the ſuperiority being on 
the ſide of the old huſbandry. The ſtrongeſt cir- 
cumſtances in the characters of theſe ſeaſons were, 
1765 being remarkably unfavourable to turnips, 
and very favourable to wheat; and 1766 and 1767 
being, in general, unfavourable to corn; from 
whence it appears, that the drilled had the advan- 
tage, both being wheat in 17065. 

In one particular only this trial is not com- 
plete; the value of the ſtraw and chaff is not car- 
ried to the account. This was owing partly to 
neglect, and partly to the difficulty of valuing it 
accurately; but it is not of conſequence, as the 
certainty of the advantage being on the ſide of the 
broad - caſt is indubitable, it could therefore only 
ſtrengthen the preceding arguments.“ : 

The ſame gentleman, after repeating ſome farther 
experiments of the ſame kind, at length concludes, 
that it is likely to prove moſt advantageous. for the 
farmer to unite the old and new huſbandry into one 
courſe; and as the broad-caſt wheat, and more 


eſpecially barley, proved ſuperior to the drilled, 


but drilled beans: are better than broad-caft ; while 


| broad-caſt clover is the moſt advantageous of all, 


both in its own product, and as a preparation for 
the broad-caſt wheat, he therefore recommends, 
| 00 that 
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that the united huſbandry, to be formed out of 
the different modes, ſhould be as follows: i, 


1. Drilled beans. 

2. Broad- caſt barley. 

3. Ditto clover. © 
4. Ditto wheat. 


Subſtituting the profit of the drilled inſtead of the 
broad-caſt beans, Theſe four crops he has found 
to pay a clear profit of two pounds ſeventeen 
ſhillings and eleven pence per acre per annum. 
Mr. Young here greatly complains of the ineffi- 

cacy of the drill. plough, at the ſame time that he 
acknowledges he had a very bad one: however, to 
make amends he ſays, he has generally, in his.cal- 
culations, left out the wear and tear, &c. conſe- 
quent upon that circumſtance. 

After all, one of the greateſt objections to the 
drill huſbandry, perhaps, is, the complicated na- 
ture of its implements, and the great attention it 
requires. This author obſerves, chat according to 
the directions given by the farmer to his men in 
the common huſbandry, every thing is plain; and 
ſhould he be twenty miles off, no accident can 
happen which it will not be in their power to re- 
medy without him: whereas in the drill culture it 
is otherwiſe, and the profit muſt, in ſome mea- 
ſure, be truſted to chance, on account of the num- 
ber of accidents to which, as he ſays, a machine as 
complicated as an orrery may well be ſuppoſed to 
be ſubject in the hands of a countryman. The 
land (lays he) is in fine tilth; the barley ſtops 
drilling—rain—a fortnight may be loſt : practical 
men will eaſily Believe ſuch accidents probable; in 
the common Babe we know them to be im- 


poſſible. All ſuch ſhould be calculated, and the 
average! carried” to account, but that is impracti- 
cable; conſequently, in drilled experiments, an 
allow- 
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allowance ſhould always be made againft the mode 
for expences that cannot be regiſtered. 

But with drillers for pleaſure, the ſame objec- 
tions do not hold againſt our modern drill-ploughs; 
the attention to the performance is an amuſement ; 
in ſuch caſe the ploughs may, doubtleſs, be excel- 
lent. Beans are proved, however, to be peculiarly 
adapted for drilling ; it is a pity that we have not 
a plough for that mere purpoſe, without any vari- 
ation of feed or depth. | 
Ihe ſame author concludes with obſerving, that 
if any gentlemen were to bargain with him for an- 
nually drilling an hundred acres of land with any 
plough that he could procure, being anſwerable 
under the forteiture of certain ſums, that they 
ſhould never ſtand ſtill in favourable ſeaſons, and 
ſhould be performed by farming men without his 
own conſtant attendance, he would not undertake 
it under half a crown an acre for the mere drill- 
plough. | 

All this will ſerve to ſhew that gentleman's opi- 
nion of the drill culture in general, as being infe- 
rior in point of profit to the other ; a determina- 
tion which has likewiſe been given by others, who, 
like himſelf, have confirmed the truth of their 
arguments by experiments. | 


The next thing we ſhall offer will be a few re- 
marks upon horſes and oxen, as to labour, plow- 
Ing, &c. comparing them together, and briefly 
giving the reſult of ſuch compariſon, 185 

A gentleman of good authority informs us, that 
the great expence of keeping horſes, and the many 
accidents to which he found they were ſubject, 
induced him to try the mode of plowing with oxen; 
and the following was the ſtate of the compariſon 
between a yoke of them and a pair of horſes. 


Expence, 


L 420 J 
Expence, per acre, of plowing with horſes. 


a J. 5. d. f 
Horſes general expences 1 
Wear of harneſs — 0 8 03 
O 2 17 
Expence wich —— ne 
General expences i bole „„ 
Expence of a driver - oO © 3 
o 2 0 


Oxen ſuperior by 12d. 


« On this compariſon (ſays my author) it is to 
be obſerved, that though no wear is charged to 
oxen, yet in a term of years ſome ſmall matter 
ſhould be allowed for new bows ; but then the 
amount will be ſo extremely ſmall, as to admit of 
no annual diviſion. Sixpence, per annum, will 
anſwer all the expence of yokes and chains. But 
there are circumſtances ſtill more material in fa- 
vour of oxen. It is not clear, but that ſmaller. 
ones would plow an acre a day as well as thoſe 
referred to in the experiment, which were fattened 
up to between eighty and ninety ſtone (of fourteen 
pounds) and if fo the expences would be much 
lower, as the coſt of food would be leſs, and the 
deduction of ſixpence or one ſhilling per week, 
would make a material alteration in the account. 
It ſhould next be remembered, that oxen admit of 
no ſuppoſitions of unſpecified expences, which 
cannot be reduced to calculation; ſuch as the de- 
cline in value of horſes, and loſſes by death, lame- 
neſs, &c. for as they are kept at work for four or 
five years, and always changing by rotation for 


fattening, &c. none of theſe loſſes can be laid to 
N NN mei 
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their account; nor is the ox ever conſigned to the 
| kennel; neither is their any compariſon in feeding, 
dreſſing, &c. between them. Upon the whole, 
there ſeems to be great reaſon to think, that plow- 
ing with oxen is much cheaper than with, horſes. 


— 


As to the different ploughs, harrows, and rollers, 
fince theſe will differ according to the fancy of par- 
_ ticular perſons, to treat of them here would be ſuper- 
fluous; we ſhall therefore confine ourſelves to the 
implements of carriage only, which will take up 
but a Imall ſpace, and properly conclude this trea- 
tiſe. N 

The waggon is the chief of theſe, and the ex- 
pence ſeems to be great where repairs, are included; 
yet the uſe of it will make amends, where it is pro- 
perly applied. | 

As to the tumbril, we cannot give a better idea 
of it to the reader, than by copying Mr. Young's ' 
account, which is as follows: 

In the ſpring of 1765 (ſays he) I built a 
tumbril new, except a ſecond-hand pair of broad 
wheels I bought, as alſo at the ſame time a ſecond- 


hand cart for five pounds. 

li E NI 

; | : | 1 d. 
The wheel-wright's ſtuff, and work of 

the new tumbril came to - -, 21 
Black-ſmith's ditto == - 1 11 8 
Wheels 6 * 12 8 111 . O 

n 


The ſecond-hand one five pounds. 
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80 EXPERIMENT IT. 
Repairs of the two in two years, 1763 and 1764. 


. 
Axletree plates 828 oO 4 9 
Other repairs % ;́ ᷑ 1j 
8 
EXPERIMENT III. 
Repairs of ditto 88. 
Axletree platwes * - 0 41 
Other repairs — 5 : oO 11 8 
015 7 
„EXPERIMENT. IV. | 
Repairs of ditto in . ; 
Axletree plates - - „„ 
A new pair of broad wheels and tire 4 16 © 
Other repairs | . - - 1 1 8 
617 3 


% EXPERIMENT v. 
Repairs of ditto half a year. 1767. 


Axletree plates — R 
„„ 


r ü 


© 013 1} 


At the end af the two firſt years, they were 
both valued by the wheelwright and two farmers, 
who fixed the two at ſeven pounds. At Michael- 


mas, 1767, the end of the above half your, they 
valued them again at ten pounds. 


«EXPERIMENT VI 
Repairs and decline of the value of ditto in four 


years and an half. E 
Repairs the two firſt years T 
Damage by ule” 22. _ 
415 © 
Repairs in the laſt two years J. s. d. 
and one half - 9 16 11 
Increaſe in value — 3 
6 16 11 
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In tes year 1765, theſe carts performed 
5 journies (10 of one) of 5, 6, or 8 miles. 
62 at clay, dung, and compoſt work. 

21 at gravel and ſtones. 


5 Co of one) at t hay, harveſt, &c. &c. 


In the year 1766, they did 
Of the firſt five journies (ſeven of one) 

Second 45 ditto. 

Third 7 ditto. 

Fourth 2 5 ditto. 


the half year 17 65 wy went 
of the firſt four journies 


Second 


*% * 


1 414 J 
Second 12 ditto,  _ n 
Third 7 ditto. 
Fourth 21 ditto. 


In all of the firſt 12 ditto. 
Second 119 ditto. 
Third 35 ditto. 
Fourth 51 ditto. 


* 


The diviſion of the expence of theſe two years 
and a half, among the above journies, in the pro- 
portion uſed in dividing the expence of the horſes, 
will be as follows: N | 


C6 

12 at 334. - - 0 0.-.4-- 3 
119 at 82d. - - - 1 1 © 
e . „„ 
51 at 22d. — - - 0438 0. 
7 


2 


The ſame gentleman minuted down the coſt, re- 
pairs, &c. of ſeveral other neceſſary carriages, &c. 
but as all theſe muſt vary with circumſtances, I 
thought the above ſufficient to give the reader an 
idea of the matter. And now having gone through 
with this treatiſe as far as relates to the buſineſs of 
farming, I ſhall conclude with obſerving, that 
as the maxims laid down in this work, are Bunded 
upon experimental knowledge, they ought to be 
particularly attended to by all ſuch as would wiſh 
to be acquainted with Practicar HusBanpay. 
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